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Foreword 


‘But this is how it is’, we say to ourselves, feeling there is 
nothing much we can do to change the world we live in: 
ridden with wars and rumours of wars, the destruction of 
the environment, injustices of all kinds and above all, the 
threat of nuclear holocaust. But, as Ludwig Wittgenstein 
reminds us, when we say ‘this is how it is we are not 
tracing the outline of the way things are but only ‘tracing 
round the frame through which we look at it’. 
A particular picture of the world holds us captive. This 
book however tells the story of people here in Western 
Australia, who were and still are prepared to take the 
frame off and draw a picture of the world which is 
life-giving, not death-bringing. 


It is also a picture which Is closer to what Is actually the 
case. The violence of war, suspicion, competition, 
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madness, the retreat from reality into fantasies of power 

which afflicts the world today. But this is a story of people in touch with reality: the fact that, as 
the astronomer Fred Hoyle wrote in 1947, when we understand the implications of a 
photograph of the earth from space we will see the world differently, realising that all human 
beings, all living creatures, the waters, the air and the earth itself, all share the one life on one 
small and fragile planet, suspended in infinite space, and that we must care for one another 
or destroy ourselves. 


That is why the story of the Campaign Against Nuclear Energy and the People for Nuclear 
Disarmament matters. The people involved in these movements, refusing to be swept away by 
madness, have kept in touch with reality, reminding us that the well-being, dignity and hope of 
human beings and the natural world on which we depend and our ability to care for and live 
together peacefully with one another, is far more important than wealth, power and mindless 
self-indulgence. As Simone Weil says, there are forms of cruelty which can injure our lives 
without injuring our bodies, by depriving us of the ‘food necessary for the soul’. This book tells 
about people who stood against this-cruelty and still do so. 


It is thus a story of hope, because it shows how people inspired by a vision of life, with 
the courage to live it out and share it with others, can bring about change. But it is an unfinished 
story. The dangers remain, perhaps grow more intense as so many of us prefer not to admit 
them. So Stepping Out For Peace is a call to continue the journey and, buoyed by the 
achievements of the past, to move forward into the future. 


Veronica Brady, Western Australia 2004 
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DAVE WORTH: This book was made possible by 
a 2001 Lotteries Commission Grant dedicated to 
recording the highlights of the twenty-year history 
of People for Nuclear Disarmament (WA) and its 
forerunner the Campaign Against Nuclear Energy. 
Based primarily on oral history interviews 
conducted by Leonie Stella, Barbara Kearns and 
myself, with fourteen former coordinators and 
activists, it records the remarkable shift in public 


attitudes to nuclear issues, which occurred at the 


Image by Vanessa Lombardo, used to promote the 50th anniversary of the bombing 
of Hiroshima rally 1995 Reproduced courtesy Unions WA. 


end of the twentieth century, in Western Australia 
and beyond. This change was part of a global 
awakening to the interconnectedness of all 
environmental concerns and is a vital and vibrant 
part of our community's social history. 

Several of the activists interviewed have been 
directly involved in collating this history. We have 
scoured the CANE and PND collections at the 
Battye Library and Murdoch University for the 
details missing from our reminiscences and, In some 
instances, have re-worked excerpts of our own 
interviews, in order to form a more cohesive text. 
The quotes used therefore, are all our own words, 
even though they may vary occasionally from the 
original interviews, which have since been lodged 
in the Battye Library. 

We hope that future generations of activists, 
facing their own political and social battles, may 
be further motivated by the stories of what can be 
achieved against overwhelming odds. 

They may also find some practical ideas to help 
their own campaigns. 


What We Faced 


The story of nuclear weapons began with the 
Manhattan project launched in the United States in 
the early 1940s. This culminated in the dropping of 
the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki at 
the end of the Second World War in August 1945. 
In May 1946, Albert Einstein looked toward the 
future and said: ‘The unleashed power of the atom 
has changed everything save our modes of thinking, 
and thus we drift toward unparalleled catastrophe. 
The nuclear club rapidly expanded to include the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France and 
China. The world split into two Cold War camps, 
clearly identified by the late 1950s with both the 
Soviet Union and United States rapidly arming 
themselves and their allies with new and more 
terrible types of nuclear weapons. 


Australias nuclear connections go back to the early 
1950s when the ANZUS Treaty came into effect. 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States agreed 
to meet annually to confer on military issues. ANZUS 
became the backbone of Australian defence policy, 
tying us into hosting US military bases, accepting visits 
of nuclear warships and joint military exercises. 
This subsequent nuclear involvement was certainly 
not spelled out in the original treaty which fitted 
onto one A4 sheet of paper Simultaneously the 
government offered Australian territory to the 
United Kingdom for its nuclear weapons testing 
program in the 1950s and '60s. Weapons were tested 
in WA at Monte Bello Islands in 1952, in South 
Australia at Emu Plains in 1953, Maralinga in 1956 and 
on into the sixties. 

During the 1960s the United States established 
its network of military bases throughout 
Australia, the most significant being the North West 
Cape Naval Base in WA, (renamed the Harold Holt 
Base), Nurrungar in South Australia and Pine Gap in 
the Northern Territory in the heart of our country. 
In the 1950s, uranium mining 
commenced at Mary Kathleen mine in Queensland 
and Rum Jungle in the Northern Territory. Then 
began the ongoing national struggle against uranium 
mining, both because of its potential for devastating 
pollution and its connection to the production of 
nuclear weapons. 


Meanwhile 


The nuclear threat came into sharp focus with the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis which involved the 
proposal to station Soviet nuclear missiles in Cuba 
within striking distance of the United States. 
The Soviets backed down and removed the missiles 
before the US threat of a nuclear strike became a 
reality. The level of the nuclear threat was graphically 
demonstrated by the prestigious US publication, 
the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

The Doomsday clock on its front cover moved 
ever closer to midnight during the 1970s and 1980s, 
particularly during the Reagan-Thatcher years 
when nuclear Cruise and Pershing missiles were 
deployed in western Europe. The clock was the 
creation of a Chicago artist known as Martyl, the 
wife of physicist Alexander Langsdorf, a Bulletin 
founder. It was placed at seven minutes to midnight 
when it was established in 1949 and was moved 
to three minutes to midnight in January 1984 
after the announcement by President Reagan of 
his ‘Star Wars’ plans. It was only with the break up 
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of the Soviet Union in 1991 and the election of 
President Boris Yeltsin, that the hands on the clock 
began to wind back to a less critical position, when 
they were placed at seventeen minutes to midnight. 

The 1970s saw the emergence of several 
influential Australian men such as Sir Philip Baxter 
and Lang Hancock who had unbounded faith in 
nuclear energy as a cheap and clean energy source 
that would fire the rapid development of Australia's 
vast reserves of mineral resources. They were 
inspired by Americans such as Edward Teller who 
believed that nuclear power would be clean and 
that the growing US nuclear arsenal would protect 
capitalism from the communists. 

Australia also had two State Premiers who 
supported the development of Australia's uranium 
reserves. They were Sir Charles Court in WA 
and Queensland's Sir Joh Bjelke-Petersen who 
supported a national waste reprocessing plant that 
would take in nuclear waste from overseas for 
treatment and burial. The recent release of the 1972 
Federal Cabinet minutes indicates that the then- 
Prime Minister, McMahon, and Joh Bjelke-Petersen 
were undertaking secret negotiations to develop 
Australias nuclear industry with a reprocessing 
plant in Queensland. 

At this time the national government also put 
aside a site at Jervis Bay in NSW for a future 
nuclear power plant. Subsequently, it was revealed 
that the proposed nuclear power plant would 
have been the research and development facility for 


a possible Australian nuclear weapons programme. 
In the interim, because this beautiful bay was used 
by the Australian Defence Force for military 
exercises, especially bomb practice, it was the scene 
of many creative protests. This was an opportunity 
for peace, environmental and Indigenous groups 
to collaborate successfully, 
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There was ongoing community disquiet during the 
1970s about Australia’s increasing entanglement in 
the nuclear web, which by the middle of the 
decade included visits of foreign nuclear-armed and 
nuclear-powered warships to Australian ports. 
To thwart community opposition relating to this and 
other issues, the Queensland Government banned 
street marches and the WA _ Government 
of Sir Charles Court followed suit by banning all 
public meetings of more than three people which 
had not been approved by the Police. This led to a 
campaign to oppose the new Section 54B of the 
Police Act by the Civil Liberties Action Committee, 
CANE members and others. These protests were 
well supported and reported, and saw Santa Claus arrested in 
December 1980 for participating in an unauthorised public 
meeting in Perth's Forrest Place! 

For those of us in WA, the scariest prospect was that the 
Premier, Sir Charles Court, was not just an ardent supporter 
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Perth. His public servants at the State Electricity Commission 
(SEC) drew straight lines through their 1960 and 1970 energy 
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WA would probably need more than a dozen nuclear plants 
by the end of the 20th century. By the late 70s three possible 
sites for the first reactor in WA had been selected. This 
galvanised the protest movement. 

Two other international events which contributed directly to the growth of the anti-nuclear movement were 
the killing of US anti-nuclear activist Karen Silkwood in 1978 and the near melt down of the Three Mile 
Island nuclear reactor at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania the following year. 

There was vigorous protest throughout Australia in the late 1970s, to the proposed expansion of the 
mining and milling of Australian uranium, as highlighted by the controversial Fox Ranger Uranium Inquiry 
between |975-77. The Australian Labor Party (ALP) adopted an anti-uranium mining policy at its national 
conference in 1977 and ran a strong anti-uranium campaign in that year's federal election. One of their 
election stickers for the 1977 election read:'Uranium. Play it Safe. Vote ALP’. Earlier that year the Australian 
Democrats emerged as a national political party opposing uranium mining. 
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Sections of the ALP began almost immediately to undermine the party's 
anti-uranium policy and this was accelerated with the election of Bob Hawke as 
Prime Minister, in 1983. The debates within the ALP forums and at the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) were often furious and 
passionate but the right and centre factions of the ALP combined to allow a 
‘realistic’ policy approach to nuclear matters which was not much different to 
the Liberal Party's. Despite the best efforts of the left faction, at the ALP 
National Conference in mid 1984 the policy was overturned to allow for the 
ongoing operation of 3 uranium mines. This was in fact a policy to limit but 
not phase out uranium mining. 












THE NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT PARTY 
OF AUSTRALIA 
cordially invite you to a 
press conference preliminary to 
the public launching of the 
West Australian Branch. 


State School Teachers Union 
Executive Board Room 
3rd Floor 

150 Adelaide Tce, Perth 


+ as . Wednesday 10th October at 11am 
This directly gave rise to the formation of the fastest growing political party Refreshments provided. 
in Australia's history, the Nuclear Disarmament Party, which successfully 


contested the federal election in December | 984. 


The Power of Activism 





Faced with Australia’s involvement in all links of the nuclear chain a group 
of ordinary West Australians were inspired to join together with others 
around the globe who shared a vision for a nuclear free future. 
These ordinary people proceeded to achieve the extraordinary by having 
the plans for the nuclear power plant dropped by the new 1983 Burke 
ALP Government — less than 7 years after CANE had been formed. 

A year later, the people of WA elected the first federal parliamentarian 
elected solely on an anti-nuclear platform anywhere in the world. CANE 
and PND activist Jo Vallentine was elected as Senator for WA representing 
the Nuclear Disarmament Party. 

Working for PND and CANE meant living the issues every day. With little 
or no pay and public opinion polls often tipped against the movement, 
activists were maintained by a passionate belief that the nuclear industry 
and military-industrial system were wrong in their approaches to national 
security and energy policy. A feature which underpinned activism was 
commitment to nonviolence inspired by the likes of Martin Luther King, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Catholic peace worker CANE leaflet 1980 
Dorothy Day, and Quakers such as Peter 
Jones. The movement's aim was to raise 
public awareness through educational 
activities and to encourage people to take an 
active role in policy formulation and decision 
making. Large scale public protests and 
smaller direct actions were intrinsic parts of 
the process. 

CANE and PND were not affiliated with 
any political parties, and strategy at election 
time involved supporting ALL candidates 
with strong anti-nuclear credentials. It was 
generally considered that the Australian 
two-party system was part of the problem as 
it was slow in supporting new and alternative 
Policy approaches because of associations 
with big business and unions. 
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PAUL R. EHRLICH 


NUCLEAR WINTER 
The World After Nuclear War 


Winthrop Hall, University of W.A. 
8.00 p.m. Tuesday, 2nd October. 


Tickets: $4.50/$3.00 (conc.) 


Available: 

Conservation Council of W.A. 
794 Hay Street, Perth, 6000. 
PH: 321 4507 


People for Nuclear Disarmament 
1167 Hay Street, West Perth, 6005. 
PH: 321 4838 or 321 8309 


People Power 
Citizen action in the 80° & beyond 
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WINTHROP HALL “ix 
8pm Thurs, Sept. 22 


$6 Full, $3 Students & Health Card Holders 
Tickets: Environment Centre, 794 Hay St, Perth (ph. 3215942) 
Down To Earth Bookshop, Perth & Fremantle 
WA.LT. Emporium, U.W.A. & Murdoch Guildshops 
Labor Bookshop 
Pickup or book tickets NOW to avoid disappointment 


Please make all cheques etc payable to “1983 Nader W.A. Tour Account” 
and include stamped, self addressed envelope 
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CANE and PND were in the forefront of the Australian anti- 
nuclear movement and actively facilitated networking between 
the various groups around the country. The WA movement also 
maintained contact with similar organisations overseas and 
hosted many international speakers including Petra Kelly from 
the German Greens, Ralph Nader, US consumer advocate and 
Dr Rosalie Bertell, a low level radiation expert from Canada. 
Dr Bruce Kent from CND London and Paul Ehrlich on Nuclear 
Winter were also significant motivators to us. These broader 
perspectives helped in our political development. 

Along the way, we gained a very powerful education in the 
operation of the Australian political and media systems. Practical 
skills in the planning of media campaigns are a good example 
of the skills that were obtained in a trial and error fashion. 
Often professionals provided free assistance or suggested more 
effective ways of operating. We also came to appreciate the 
importance of mobilising West Australians within their existing 
communities, for example within local councils, churches, 
women's and professional groups and work sites and unions. 
Other skills gained included graphic design, managing a 
volunteer workforce, fundraising, campaign development and 
implementation, electioneering, social research and the use of 
public surveys, social mobilisation, team-building and effective 
approaches to advocacy for policy reform. Today many of the skills 
we picked up on the job are now taught in a coordinated fashion 
in undergraduate social science, media, community development 
and human resource management degrees. 


A Political and Military Comparison 


An information evening with 
Peter Jones 


Quaker Peace Worker 


At the Conference Room, Anglicare, 
42 Colin Street, West Perth at 7.30 p.m. 
10th October. 

ORGANISED BY PEOPLE FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT, 
1167 HAY STREET, WEST PERTH, TELEPHONE 321 4838 








The excitement of the time wasn't limited to 
just our own work. A million people marched in 
New York in 1984 on World Disarmament Day. 
The Freeze movement in the US and the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament in Britain were powerful 
political forces through to the mid-| 980s. 

The 1980s and 1990s saw a range of new 
Australian films produced on nuclear topics (Home 
on the Range: US Bases in Australia, The Pursuit of 
Happiness, Backs to the Blast). Australian bands 
such as Red Gum and Midnight Oil produced protest 
songs about nuclear and other environmental issues 
and even mainstream TV shows such as Neighbours 
had episodes covering aspects of our concerns. 

Overseas it was a similar situation with 
commercial box office hits including films such as 
The Day After (US, 1983); When the Wind Blows 
(UK, 1986) and Threads (UK, 1984) showing the 
impact of a nuclear war on a community. 
Peter Watkins in 1986 followed up his early banned 
movie The War Game (BBC, 1965) with a 
confronting movie The Journey that had been funded 
by members of peace movements around the 
world, including supporters of PND (WA). 

CANE also embraced a new form of decision- 
making, one which was being successfully employed 
by other groups in Australia and overseas. It was 
based on group decision-making by consensus and 
actions organised around a small cell of supportive 
activists called an ‘affinity group’. This framework 
was very different and more time-consuming than 
a group voting system but helped bond the group 
more closely to the decisions made. Modelled on 
non-violence as a way of life, it was successfully used 
in Tasmania during the Franklin River Campaign in 
1283, by the women at Greenham Common in the 
UK throughout the ‘80s and also by Project Iceberg 
during the anti-warship visits to Fremantle in 
the 1980s. 

The work of establishing CANE and PND and 
maintaining them on a daily basis occurred in pre- 
computer days. Membership records were kept on 
cards, and mailing lists consisted of A4-sized sheets 
of sticky labels that were updated with ‘White Out’ 
and golf-ball 
newsletters were put together with typewritten 
Paper, hand-prepared Letraset headings and the 
use of the Environment Centre's offset printer. 


electric typewriters. Monthly 









HALF LIFE 


GREATER Uneceg)) EXCLUSIVE 
RUSSELL CINEMAS |Paarrrerat 
COMMENCES 


131 RUSSELL 638131 20 FEBRUARY 


%* A SPECIAL FILM EVENT * 


THE PERTH PREMIERE OF PETER WATKINS EXTRAORDINARY FILM 
FOUR SCREENINGS ONLY 





JOURNEY. 


AN EMPOWERING AND INSPIRING GLOBAL FILM FOR PEACE 





THE MOST IMPORTANT AND RELEVANT FILM OF OUR ERA 


THE JOURNEY IS A 14% HOUR EPIC FILM IN WHICH PETER WATKINS ATTACKS THE SILENCE 
SURROUNDING THE TRUE DIMENSIONS OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE AND ITS ECONOMIC AND 
HUMAN COST. A PROFOUND ACHIEVEMENT IN ITS GLOBAL REACH, THE JOURNEY IS A DOCUMENT 


OF EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE AND ENCOURAGEMENT. IT 1S AN ODYSSEY WE ALL MUST MAKE 


TICKET INFORMATION 
Whole Film (all 5 parts) $24/$18 conc 
individual Session Tickets will be 
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Jo Vallentine’s staff meeting 1988. L-R Back row: Noni Keyes, Judith Quinlivan, 
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Trish Cowcher, Peter Jones, Front row: Liz Wood, Annabelle Newbury, Jo Vallentine. 


Campaign 
banner 


While the task of doing mailouts in this fashion was 
laborious, the monthly newsletter evenings helped 
bond the CANE and PND workers and volunteers. 
Early Mac and XT computers (with their large 5 
|/4" floppy disks) were used from about 1986 but 
the newsletters still had to be folded and sorted by 
hand- so there was no getting away from regular 
long mail-out evenings. 

For many in our community, the environmentalists 
and anti-nuclear activists are seen as business- 
hating, naive idealists. Such critics overlook the 
catalogue of instances in which claims made by 
these groups have proved to be entirely sound. 
Indeed, ideas regarded as radical in the 1970s and 
'80s have since become part of mainstream 
consciousness. Most people now accept that 
renewable energy is the way of the future, that 
nuclear weapons are bad news and that the nuclear 
power industry is riddled with problems, not the 


THE NUCLEAR INDUSTRY- 
A FAILED (20° EXPERIMENT 





least of which is what to do with radioactive waste. 
The anti-nuclear generation has come of age. 

Looking back at the cultural landscape of the 
seventies and eighties, one notable aspect was the 
predominance of women in coordinating roles 
within the movement. Until this time, the majority 
of people involved in political work had been men, 
but the majority of CANE and PND workers were 
women. This was the case in most Australian 
environment and peace organisations of that time. 
The nuclear issue seemed to resonate strongly with 
women who refused to be disempowered by the 
male military model. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that the majority of the fourteen interviews in this 
book are with women. 

What must also be acknowledged is the 
importance of the work done by the volunteer 
committee members, office-workers and_ local 
members of PND groups. Great ideas have no 
power unless they can be developed, and both 
CANE and PND drew a great deal of strength 
from a very wide range of community supporters. 
Some of these stalwarts are well known, but in 
the main the support was provided by ordinary 
West Australians, giving their time and money 
freely to the anti-nuclear cause, Interviewee 
Sylvia Edwards is a fine example of someone who 
has supported PND in a voluntary capacity for 
over twenty years. This book records the outcomes 
of that dedicated volunteering and acknowledges 
all the work done in the face of what often 
seemed overwhelmingly negative response from 
governments. There were so many cheerful and 
generous supporters of CANE and PND over the 
past 20 years that it has been impossible to 
individually mention everyone, but | hope they can 
recognise the shadows of their own actions when 
they stepped out for peace. 








Where Are We Now? 


One of the key features linking those interviewed 
for this book has been the recognition that once 
people get active on an issue, they tend to stay 
active. Annabelle and Louise are core staff in the 
Green Skills organisation. Trish has been involved 
with Oxfam Community Aid Aboard and the 
Bringing them Home Committee and she and Sue 
work for Greens MLC Giz Watson. Dee, after being 
Senator for The Greens (W.A.), is now in State 
Parliament as Greens MLC. Jo Is still very active in 
PND and also with the Anti-Nuclear Alliance of 
W.A. (ANAWA), and the ‘Alternatives to Violence 
Project (AVP) helping to facilitate workshops in 
prisons. Harry remains actively committed to a 
variety of social and environmental causes, including 
being president of ‘Sustainable Population Australia’. 
Judy works with him as executive officer of the 
WA Branch of the Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War. 

Sylvia continues indefatigably as PND's office 
manager and Dave is the Convenor of the 
Sustainable Transport Coalition. Shane went on to 
work for Peace Brigades International in Indonesia. 
Jo Hayter worked for the Overseas Service Bureau 
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responsible for African projects and then for 
UNAIDS and Save the Children Fund UK in 
Vietnam. She currently works for the Australian 
International Health Institute. Sharon is very active 
in the areas of Indigenous rights and environmental 
justice, whilst both she and Rob are still actively 
committed to the anti-war movement. Once people 
become aware of the wrongs and injustices of 
the world it is very hard to turn away from them. 

During the compiling of this history, Australia 
participated in another war in Iraq; North Korea 
was re-establishing its nuclear weapons program 
and more nuclear armed warships visited Fremantle 
and Gage Roads for R&R and Sea Swap. These 
events remind us that the struggle for peace, 
disarmament and justice is cyclical and ongoing. 
We sincerely hope therefore, that these stories 
from CANE and PND coordinators and activists 
will empower a new group of Australians to tackle 
issues about which they feel strongly. 

As Margaret Mead said, ‘Never underestimate 
the power of a small group of concerned citizens 
to change the world... indeed it is the only thing 
that ever has. 
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This book is dedicated to our children and grandchildren: 


Daniel 
Rose and Lily 
Kate & Samantha 
Lucy & Nicholas 
Bronwyn & Julian 
Declan 


Liam & Heath 


Sally & Kathy, and their children, 
Penny & Rosemary, John, Tom and Jennifer 


Alinta, Joel and Sebastian, and their children, 
Raphael, Ethan and Asher 


Dorothy, Colin, Warrick and Greg, and their children, 
Philippa, Natalie and Jason 


Venerable Anefja 
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Ck. JEWELLERY 


Environment Centre 537 Wellington Street 


PETER BROTHERTON: An organisation, CANE, formed mainly around student and 
union people, had been meeting during 1975 but it had never had any effective public 
campaign and had effectively disappeared by the end of the year. So, | invited several 
other groups, on February |4th 1976, to establish interest in forming CANE on a 
vigorous, ongoing basis. | remember the date because It was ten years to the day since 
the introduction of decimal currency. | was the coordinator of Friends of the Earth 
(WA), operating out of the Environment Centre in Wellington Street. 
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Environment Centre foyer 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The Whitlam Govern- 
ment, in 1974 had dedicated about $7,000 per 
State, to set up Regional Environment Centres, 
and Perth's Environment Centre was this big space 
above a bike shop, opposite the bus station, in 
Wellington Street. Great location — with a side door 
and steep stairs that took you up to a huge floor 
space with offices for Peter Bro and the Cons 
Council and a small corner meeting room on one 
side and an area with a library for public browsing 
and sitting. Beyond that, bordered by filing cabinets 
and cupboards, the different groups staked out their 
bits of territory. 

There were the ACF, Cons Council, Friends of the 
Earth, Campaign to Save Native Forests. Maybe 
there were others. Friends of the Railways worked 
out of there too when Charlie Court closed down 
the Freo to Perth rail line. 

There was also a partitioned off sizeable meeting 
room, and at the back, the room for Bob the 
Printing Press. | can still imagine the thump thump 
of the machine with Tim Dwyer cranking away. 
There was also this great little attic room — like a 
turret really — reached by winding, stairs where 
the banners and other props were kept. Now the 
premises have been renovated and made into retail 
space. | visited once several years ago when there 
was a smart clothes shop with racks of evening suits 
and flouncy bridesmaid dresses under the beautiful 
raised skylight, with me there trying to get some 
glimpse of that old dingy activist paradise. 


C.A.N.E. (WA) Statement, June II, 1976 


The Campaign Against Nuclear Energy is a 
coalition of groups and individuals working for the 
ideal of a more ethical and equitable energy future. 

We urge the adoption of long range energy 
policies designed to meet the legitimate needs of 
future generations, rather than the common practice 
of extrapolating present trends... 

CANE is totally opposed to the mining and 
export of Australian uranium for other than 
biomedical purposes. All mining and development 
operations currently being undertaken should cease. 

We oppose militarism as an instrument in the 
foreign policy of all — and we stress all — nations. 
We support attempts to establish nuclear free 
zones in our region. We are totally opposed to the 
use of Australian ports by nuclear powered or 
nuclear armed vessels, and would never support this 
country acquiring nuclear weapons. 

Idealistic perhaps, but we think it illogical to 
presume that a stable world situation will ever grow 
out of proliferating insanity. 





Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry, 
Fox Report, October 1976. Recommendations: 
3. The nuclear power industry is unintentionally 


contributing to an increased risk of nuclear war. 
This is the most serious hazard associated with 


the industry. Complete evaluation of the extent 
of the risk and assessment of what course 
should be followed to reduce It involve matters 
of national security and international relations 
which are beyond the ambit of the Inquiry. 





PETER BROTHERTON: When the Fox Report came 
out, later that year it largely vindicated CANE's 
intellectual and social opposition to uranium mining. 

So 1977 became the year of mass mobilisations! 
People believed we should not be mining and 
exporting uranium, never mind having our own 
nuclear reactors, as Sir Charles Court was pushing! 
We decided to hold three major demos and set our 
goals at attracting 500 people tothe first, 1,500 to 
the second and 4,500 to the third. At the first rally 
in April, we set off from the Esplanade to march to 
Parliament House with about 300 people and we 
came out of Hay Street with 600! At the second 
rally, on Hiroshima Day, we attracted 2,800 people 
and by the third, in about November, there were 
9,000 people marching! Quite incredible! That was 
more than the anti-Vietnam rallies in Perth a few 
years earlier! It was really intense stuffl 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: During 1977-78, | 
participated in rallies and found out about the 
Environment Centre, and got some information 
and | have to admit to being quite influenced by 
some articles written by Helen Caldicott, and 
by the fact that the Western Australian government 
led by Sir Charles Court was talking about building 
a nuclear reactor in Western Australia. So all of 
those things led me, by the beginning of 1979, to go 
to a CANE general meeting and from then on | 
became involved. 


A Doctor's Prognosis for Nuclear Power: 
The Medical Effects of Radiation 


by HELEN CALDICOTT M.D. 


“Plutonium is the most toxic material formed in 
nuclear compounds... One millionth of a gram will 
give you cancer if you get it into your lungs... By the 
year 2020 there will be 30,000 tons of plutonium 
produced in the USA alone +more, if Fast Breeder 
reactors come into commercial use, as they produce 
more plutonium than they use. 

Don't kid yourself that you can survive in a shelter. 
When you come out of the shelter, there will be no 
medical care, no food; the water and the air will be 
grossly contaminated with radiation, you will either 


die of radiation illness two weeks later, or you will 
die of leukemia five years later, Not only the 
immediate area of the bomb blast will be affected. 
High levels of radiation can travel as far as a hundred 
miles, and the radiation will be in the food chain for 
generations to come.’ 

CANE Leaflet 


HARRY COHEN: A particular group of doctors 
that eventually became MAPW or the Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War, started off as 
a group called DANE — Doctors Against Nuclear 
Energy, but very soon they became part of a wider 
medical organisation opposed to war, and then they 
became an affiliate of the International Physicians 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War. That was | 
think in 1979. We had a letter from a group that 
was setting themselves up in Sydney and | joined 
immediately. Then after that | began to read a lot 
about what happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and these sort of appaling truths started to dawn 
on me, that these weapons were in fact weapons of 
Mass destruction, and | became almost obsessed 
with the horrors of what they would do. It seemed 
logical to me that what the group was trying to do 
at least, was to educate the public and politicians 


about what nuclear weapons actually did. Because | 
think until then, at least in this country, there was 
very little awareness of it. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: | was at the University of W.A. 
doing an Arts Degree. | had already finished first 
year, had travelled around Australia and | do 
remember visiting Kakadu and going to the old 
uranium sites. There was a sign, in one of the creeks, 
that was saying: Don’t Drink — could be radioactive! 
| thought that was an outrage. It was a really rusted 
sign, almost falling over into the water and | thought 
— Great! Fantastic! That's well managed into the 
future, isn't it? Then | came back, went to Uni and | 
met Peter Kaldor and he was running a Uni CANE 
group, so | joined it. The first thing | read was the 
ERMP for the proposed Yeelirrie Uranium Mine. 
It was two great big thick documents, and | 
thought It was a bloody disgrace because it was 
just a whitewash. | thought there was no real 
consideration of human issues with the local 
Aboriginal groups. The environmental impact 
assessment was appaling, and | thought — what a 
joke. So | started getting involved as a volunteer 
every Friday. Erich, Annabelle and | joined up pretty 
much at the same time and the first thing we 
did was organise a big cake stall and a swap meet 
at the Fremantle Henderson Street Carpark. 
We made quite a lot of money. 
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LOUISE DUXBURY: There was the Campaign to 
Save Native Forests there at the same time. 
| considered all of them were part of the same 
movement — people looking for a better world. 
People like Neil Bartholomaeus, very inspiring as a 
person — Peter Kaldor was inspiring to me, because 
he was very committed himself, very personable 
and very optimistic. | felt Peter Brotherton, even 
though he was a grumpy old bugger at the time, was 
also really in there. He was older and very 
committed. So some of those people 
who were older than us at the time 
were role models — Veronica Brady, 
other people who were outside of 
the CANE circle itself, and Joan 
Carlin and Scott Christie from 
Community Aid Abroad. 


JO VALLENTINE: The Quakers 
influenced me | suppose from the Vietnam 
Moratorium days because | was a teacher then, 
in 1967/68/69, when the marches were getting 
going in Perth, and | can remember being a bit 
nervous because in those days If you were seen in 
a protest you might have lost your job on Monday 
when you went to work — and the Education 
Department was no exception. So | wasn't a leader 
of the moratorium movements but | used to go to 
the marches and | remember getting right in the 
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standing at that kitchen sink doing the dishes 
with my belly bumping into the sink, listening to 
the radio and | heard Charlie Court, who was the 
then-Premier of Western Australia say, “Western 
Australia will be the first State in Australia to have a 
nuclear power station’! And | was just so mindful 
of this bulging belly bumping up against the kitchen 
sink, and | thought — no way! 


W.A. Picks Possible N-Sites 


The Government has named Breton Bay, 90km 
north of Perth, and Wilbinga, 70km north of Perth 
as possible sites for a nuclear power station... the 
Premier, Sir Charles Court, said that the two sites 
had been selected using the most stringent 
guidelines anywhere in the world for such selection... 
There was no practical alternative to nuclear power 
on which firm plans could be based. 

The West Australian 16 June 1979 





We were talking about wind power, and solar 
energy way back in the 1970s. But it was seen as 
something weird, that sort of hippy stuff. You were 
just being such silly hippies if you talked about 
alternative energy in those days. It wasn't really 
being taken seriously. In 1979 that all changed when 
the US nuclear power plant at Three Mile Island did 
have a melt-down. 


Wide protests planned 


On Wednesday July 4, a Public 
Meeting was conducted jointly by 
CANE and FOE at the Perth Town 
Hall. The meeting was organized 
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in response to Sir Charles Court's 
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announcement of two _ possible if 
reactor sites on June 15, 1979. Three 9 
speakers (Peter Brotherton of FOE; ie 
Peter G. Cook of CANE and Peter F. ie 
Cook of the TLC) addressed the Fe me 
capacity audience. A representative — 
from CANE, Margie Yen, chaired the = 
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On June 15, 1979 Sir Charles Court announced two-proposed 
nuclear reactor sitea north of Perth. We é the installation 
of a nuclear power plant at these or any other sites in W.A,. 


THE REASONS FOR OUR OPPOSITION ARE: 


4. The. hazardous nature of the entire nuclear fuel cycle which 
endangers human and animal life, and its grave potential for the 
development of nuclear weapons. 

2. The absence of any safe.effective method of dealing with the highly 
radioactive wastes produced. de 

~ Nuclear-energy-is-unnecessary — batter 6 

and with adequate funding could be developed rapidly. in the 

interim there are sufficient supplies of coal and gas. 

it is economically unviable to invest capital resources in an 

expensive nuclear power plant with a productive life of only 20-30 


| 
© 
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years. 

. Being highly capital intensive, the nuctear Industry will provide far 
’ fewer jobs than would be created by implementing energy 
conservation and solar energy programmes, 


WE URGE THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 70: 


1. Abandon plans for a nuclear power station In W.A, 
. Stop the mining of uranium in W.A. 


on 


2 

3. Substantially Increase grants for the development of renewable 
energy sources. | 

4, Implement a programme of energy conservation. 

5. Ban nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed ships from visiting 

6 


A. ‘ 
. Declare Western Australia a Nuclear-frea Zone. 


WE APPEAL TO ALL PEOPLE WHO CARE AGOUT THE 
FUTURE TO JOIN WITH US 


PUBLIC MEETING WED. 


PERTH 


JULY 4 mm HALL »OOP IM. 
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. not nuclear 


was pregnant with my first child, 

and that had been a huge decision — 
whether to go ahead with this amazing 
possibility of parenting or not. |-had been with 
my partner for five years and we were still sort of 
debating whether there was to be Issue or no issue, 
as it were. We had travelled and seen pollution and 
poverty, and thought ‘oh, god — the last thing the 
world really needs is more people’. Anyway it was a 
bit of a leap of faith but the decision was made by 
me to then campaign for peace and social justice In 
one way or another, and nuclear stuff was pretty 
well top of the list. Anyway, here | am pregnant and 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: We said that we would 
raise money for-ads~in-the-West-Australian to 
protest the nuclear reactor and we would use that 
advert not only to say that all these people were 
against the establishment of a nuclear power plant 
in WA, but we would also use it to advertise a 
public meeting. In the end we raised enough money 
for a full-page ad in The West, and a half page ad in 
the Daily News (which was the afternoon paper). 
And so that was very successful,'cos that was quite a 
lot of money. 








ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The Town Hall meeting 
was pretty boring. It was pretty blokey. We managed 
to have this huge momentum which to some 
extent, fizzled... I've just never been much of a public 
speaker, | just have a history (lots of people do), 
of not wanting to speak at public meetings. 
So, yes, | think, certainly, we needed women up 
there and we didn't need three blokes all called 
Peter somebody! 

We had got such a bumper bundle turnout and 
then we took all these names, ‘cos we had circulated 








ui 


clipboards with names. You never let a meeting go 
by that you didn't get as many names on clipboards 
as you possibly could. And so we wrote out to 
everybody. There would have been hundreds, and 
said we were having this ‘how to get involved’ 
afternoon, and | think something like four people 
turned up and one of them was Jo Vallentine 
and | can remember her walking in with her 
helmet. | always thought that she could move 
mountains. She was that kind of, very dynamic 
and charismatic person. 
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JO VALLENTINE: The aims, the objectives were 
really clear and that was to stop nuclear power 
happening in Western Australia. Everybody else had 
heard what Charlie Court had said too and It was 
really pretty high on the political agenda — but not 
everybody's. You know, it is a really very weird 
society this, in some ways — that things like that can 
go on almost under your nose and unless you are 
vigilant, unless you are watching out and you know 
what to look for it can just pass you by. And that 
information passed by most people in this State. 
But those who were concerned about it really got 
busy and that was the aim — to stop Charlie Court 
in his tracks. 


Premier sees a subtle threat 


The Premier, Sir Charles Court, last night warned of 
a subtle new propaganda offensive against 
democracy. He said that the susceptibility of 
democratic governments to electoral pressure 
was being exploited as never before... Locally, 
mysteriously financed pressure groups were trying 
to force governments into irrational decisions 
through high powered arousal of emotions based on 
false evidence. Sir Charles said: "When you consider 
that governments make thousands of decisions a 
year on the basis of close-contact experience of 
what they are doing backed by outside top-level 


advice on critical matters, it is clearly against the 
public interest to exchange this process for one of 
street-march campaigns and loaded opinion polls. 
The West Australian 25 August 1979 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The Environment Centre 
was a hive of activism and | loved it. | can remember 
this overwhelming sense of excitement about what 
| was doing, wanting to pack heaps into 
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every day, never wishing the time away. 
| just felt so lucky to be doing something 
that | believed in that much. | had good 
admin skills but didn't know much about 
activism, but figured out early that 
activism is about organisation. 

When | started work in 1979 CANE 
had a desk and one drawer in a filing 
cabinet. Following the begging and 
borrowing principle this was expanded 
and we shifted our office space to the 
side of the meeting room wall under 
that skylight and by then we had three 
desks, several bookcases, cupboards 
and filing cabinets. 


ee 


| got $55 a week when | started and all | had to 
do was be sure to raise the money to pay myself! 
There were several people who came into the 
office on a voluntary basis. Sylvia Edwards was a 
stalwart volunteer who predated me at CANE. 
She came in two mornings a week without fail to do 
the press clippings. Other active volunteers who 
come to mind are Julie Cook, Jude Quinlivan, 
Dave Worth, Peter Kaldor, John Carlin, Peter 
Cook, Margie Yen, Marion Moore, Di Smith, Anna 
Fiocco, Chuck Bonzas, Rob Guthrie, Rob Mann, 
John Renshaw, Jo Vallentine, Di Snooks, Erich 
Nussbaumer, Rodney Rutherford, Zel Cowie, Jude 
Dwyer, Gerry Moran, Mark Brogan, Ruth Cullen, 
Jo Derbyshire, Barry Machin, Lou Duxbury, and 
Paul Tulloch, but for a while | was the only person 
who was paid. 

There were also people out in the country 
areas who were active CANE 
Andrew Corbyn and Shyama Peebles in Kalgoorlie, 
and Elaine and Tasma Michael in Bridgetown spring 
to mind. Another two very generous CANE 
supporters were Faye and Geoff Hill. Faye used to 


supporters; 


help out in the office as well. Really there were just 
SO many active people working in local groups as 
well as those who came into the Environment 
Centre that | know | will have missed out some 
important ones. It was nearly 25 years ago! 


DAVE WORTH: With CANE | was basically a full 
time activist, | think | was on the dole, and probably 
would spend most days of the week in there, 
at that stage Annabelle Newbury was the 
coordinator within the office, and Peter Kaldor was 
the convenor. 
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CANE activists — Louise Duxbury, Rodney Rutherford, Annabelle Newbury, Peter 


Kaldor, Chuck Bonzas, Dave Worth. 












DAVE WORTH: In the early 1980's several people 
involved as activists were unemployed, on the dole, 
not all of course, but some of us were ‘dole 
bludgers’. | think we got only $30 — It wasn't a huge 
amount, but it freed you up to be active. So a lot 
of groups got some benefit out of using us. And | 
learnt a lot of skills that | wouldn't have learnt on 
an unemployment program — like speaking in public, 
writing media releases, and so on. So that 
experience for me was very powertul, and for a lot 
of activists | think. 


ROB MANN: In the CANE days, | was mostly 
involved in banner painting and general volunteer 
work: organising protests against the reactor, 
organising the protest Walk to Wilbinga. Annabelle 
Newbury was the coordinator and, whenever 
| had some free time, | just basically would go in 
there and ask If there was anything that needed 
to be done. 


DAVE WORTH: One of the things | brought with 
me to Perth from Melbourne, was some 
involvement in Melbourne in setting up the first lot 
of Nuclear Free Zones at a council level. | think the 
first NFZ council in Australia was Fitzroy. It was a 
campaigning idea about working at a local level 
by getting a council to say we don't want any 
uranium-carrying trucks going through our area, we 
don't want any nuclear reactor waste, and all that 
sort of stuff and so they would put up signs around 
the councils saying, this is a Nuclear Free Zone with 
a Red Cross and so on. 





So it was quite effective for CANE in a publicity 
sense. | remember Brian Burke as opposition leader, 
unveiling the Wanneroo Nuclear Free Zone signs 
just after his election as Premier. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST NUCLEAR ENERGY 
c/, 537 Wellington St. Perth 6000 Tei: 321 2269 


September 
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Membership Form 


VVnat YOU can daz 


This year more than ever, there is much that has to be done and we desperately need active 
support from more of our members, both in time and in money. 


Increased activity has resulted in the establishment of several affiliated groups: 


Fremantle Anti-Nuclear Group 
Wanneroo Anti-Nuclear Alliance 


Melville Women’s Action Group 


Coolbellup Women’s Action Group 
Women Against Uranium Mining 


Indian Ocean Zone of Peace Coalition 


Groups on the campuses have also been maintained. C.A.N.E. central has an Office Collective 
involved in the day to day running of the Campaign office. Working groups also meet regularly to 
deal with: Fund Raising and Membership; Action and Liaison; and Research and Publications. 


REGISTERED FOR POSTING AS A PUBLICATION CATEGORY 8 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: We did have a couple 
of benefactors who really did support CANE very 
generously, Other than that, it was just a case of 
doing a whole range of activities. We did cake stalls 
and swap meets and we did concerts and we did 
dinners and we did a whole range of things. 
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Melville Women’s Action Group cake stall with Billy Reiter, Golda Alexander, 


and another local group member. 


| remember one group of women in the Melville 
area, and they all had young kids and somebody 
phoned up CANE and said would somebody go 
out and talk to them one afternoon, so | took the 
film, The Pros and Cons of Nuclear Power and | went 
out to this kindy. There were about four mums there 
with kids climbing all over them. We showed the 
film and | talked to them. | was probably out for 
about three hours, and on the way back to the 
CANE office, | thought it was a lot of time and 
effort for four people. But you never know the 
seeds you sow. There's only got to be one person if 
it's the right one. Now one of those women was 
Golda Alexander and within a little while, she had 
agreed to pay Louise's salary for a whole year! 
Gave us a golf ball electric typewriter, | mean — above 
rubies! She used to give us whole wads of stamps 
and things. She was just an enormous supporter. 


She may have come to that anyway, but | mean, me 
going out there that day and speaking to her just 
galvanised some place where she was and she had 
resources. Another woman there, her sister-in-law, 
Barbara, she and her husband were a wonderful 
support. They had a boat and they used to go out 
with the Peace Fleet. All from that one afternoon, 
when | had wondered about those three hours as | 
came home. That was always quite euphoric, when 
you really felt that you'd connected with people — 
that you'd helped to bring about some change. 


A dinner meeting was held on July |4 at the 
Dianella Hotel to discuss the idea of forming a 
“Women Against Uranium Mining” group in WA. It 
is felt by many women that a “W.A.U.M." group in 
W.A. could be a means of involving women who 
would not otherwise be active in this area. The 
dinner meeting was very successful, with | 10 people 
(of all sexes!) attending, and It was decided that a 
"W.A.U.M." group be formed. 

CANE News July 1979 





JO VALLENTINE: Ruth Coleman was a senator 
for the Labor Party and she started collecting, from 
every source that you could imagine, any stories 
about nuclear accidents, and she used to document 
them all and then present this list of accidents, 
with the relevant sources, so that people could 
look up the whole story and the list she created 


was extraordinary! Absolutely extraordinary! 


So many stories! 


Senator Ruth Coleman initiated WAUM by 
holding a very successful dinner.. The perennial 
question about the need for a separate women's 
group is still raised and three aspects of sexism and 
the anti-nuclear struggle can be briefly mentioned: 
|.A feminist analysis which equates nuclear 
power with the centralization of the power of 
the patriarchy, means that the advocacy of 
decentralized and soft energy options can be seen 
as an intergral [sic] part of feminism. 
_ The-sex-role-stereo-type which places women.as 


the ideal passive consumer in the technological 


society means that such mindless, ever-expanding 
consumption has to be challenged, especially by 
those who are the supposed beneficiaries. 

3. The use of sex-role stereo-types to promote 
different sides of the nuclear debate means that 
women need to discuss their own perceptions 
together to find their ways forward. 

CANE News February 1980 














DAVE WORTH: We had people who were looking at energy policy issues, that was their particular buzz, 
| think they came from UWA. We had people working in local councils trying to build public support. 
We had campaigns outside the ANZ bank, where we were handing out mock bank books to people 
showing them all the uranium activities that the ANZ were involved with. We had campaigns against BP 
because they were involved with Roxby Downs uranium mine, and so on. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: Getting any media coverage was difficult because unless you did some pretty wacko 
things they just didn't want to cover the anti-nuclear movement issues. So | remember media stunts such 
as when we dressed up as Smurfs with painted blue-faces and clothes like the Smurf dolls created by BP in 
their advertising campaign. We stood out the front of BP head office in Perth singing Smurf songs to show 
our opposition to uranium mining — that got media coverage! 
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CANE ‘Animals’ 
promoting Palm 
Sunday rally 1982 


Smurfs action 
against B.P, | 982. 
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LOUISE DUXBURY: Then there was ‘Desperate 
Measures’, a fantastic group of activist actors — they 
wrote their own material and specialised in street 
theatre. There were numerous events where they 
provided cutting social comment that brought 
home the messages better than any speech. 
They came up to Wilbinga for the finale of the 
Wilbinga bike ride against the proposed nuclear 
power station to do a great show before we buried 
the paper mdaché nuclear reactor on the site. 
| remember them in the Hay Street mall doing street 
theatre in white overalls and geiger counters doing a 
piece on reactor accidents on visiting nuclear 
warships. They also inspired members of CANE, 
CSNF and the Environment Centre to do street 
theatre pieces as a part of campaigns and gave help 
with ideas, scripts and props. 





Walk to Wilbinga 





Desperate Measures at Wilbinga 
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DAVE WORTH: Peter Brotherton was particularly 
interested in energy issues and one of the really 
big events we had, for two years running, was the 
Walk to Wilbinga, which is somewhere near Lancelin, 
which was where the government had bought a 
block of land to place the nuclear power plant. 
And we walked the Perth 
Entertainment Centre now is — like a Walkathon — 
and people got sponsorship and rode _ bikes, 
some drove cars and set up camps and so on. 
And then when we got there, and this was 
Peter Brotherton’s role, he organised a model 
nuclear power plant which we then buried, in like a 
mock burial/grave. And it is probably still sitting 
there under the ground at Wilbinga. 
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Wilbinga, burying the reactor 


When 
achievements, it's surprising to see how much can 
be done with very little money. The secret, 
| suppose, lies in the amount of people who spend 
hours without any pay working for the campaign... 
Our monthly recurring expenditures are in excess of 
$350. You can see that the fees of our 300 members 


looking at our accounts and at our 


only cover approximately 4 months of recurring 

expenditures... [he regular pledges we have received 

so far total only $18 per month. This leaves an 

amount of over $200 per month uncovered, that is 

raised by fund-raising activities and donations. 
CANE News September 1979 




















DAVE WORTH: | know | got my family involved in 
baking cakes and selling t-shirts etc, and my mum 
used to sew up these handbags with solar energy 
decals on them that we would silk screen ourselves. 
Erich Nussbaumer, CANE Treasurer, designed these 
Christmas cards which all had a solar energy theme 
and we would make up packs of them to raise 
funds for our campaigns. He was a lovely guy, and 
he had a particular interest in solar energy and 
renewables. Beside keeping our finances in order, 
Erich participated in our protests and later designed 
the stunning new logo for PND WA in 1982. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: It was a very exciting time for 
me — that was the other motivation. These were 
people in the movement, CANE, who all thought 
the same as me. They were concerned about social 
issues, this was my social world. | did not want to 
have social contact with other people, because 
these were the people who really cared. And 
| think that is what you can engender by having 
things like concerts and other activities like that. 
We did some major fund raisers that were also 
awareness raising — so the two Concerts in the Sun 
were a huge focus for that activity. We had up to a 
hundred volunteers. And we were working up to 
three or four months, before those events, so you 
would end up having rosters every weekend — to put 
leaflets underneath windows at pubs, which you 
could still do at that time, but it's disallowed now! 







Concert in the Sun 


Saturday 19th December 1981 saw the CANE 
Concert-in-the-Sun. This year the Concert featured 
Dave Warner, Matt Taylor, Phil Manning Band, the 
Essentials and Eurogliders - a good lineup for just 
$5 or $3! It was a fine day with a large turnout of 
people, no official count but around 3,500. CANE 
raised about $8,000, enough money to fund a 
substantial number of activities throughout the year. 
CANE News February 1982 
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Rob Guthrie, Louise Duxbury and Peter Kaldor at CANE stall, 
displaying Erich’s cards (Harrisburg Day Dance, March 28th 1980). 










Campagna Agana Nudcur Enongy 


“Concert in the Sun” 


DUGITES 


WARNER 
RIFFS 


OUTLAWS 


FREMANTLE OVAL 


SAT 10 JAN 
2.30-7PM  —_ $$ A(sscon.) 


DAVE WORTH: Peter Kaldor, who was a musician 
involved with a group called ‘The Dugites’, was 
particularly involved there because he knew all 
the bands and helped arrange the bands and got 
them to play for free, and helped us design the 
promotional material and so on. 
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Nipper Tabaggi, from Noonkanbah with Kerry, enjoying the ‘Harrisburg Day Dance’, 
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LOUISE DUXBURY: We ran one concert in 
Fremantle called the Killerwatt Gig! And the guy 
who organised it was into more heavy sort of 
music, the head-banging type. The bands brought 
along their own supporters, what do they call them 
— groupies! We were down the back of the hall 
dressed in our kaftans and selling carob balls and 
other goodies unable to believe our ears and eyes. 
The last band brought along a whole bunch of 
people in chains and black gear and they caused so 
much damage to the hall that we made a loss 
because we had to pay for 
the repairs. We eventually 
called the police into our 
own concert! | was also 
of the 
Coalition for a Nuclear 
(CNFA) 
and that was a coalition of 


the coordinator 
Free Australia, 


79 organisations, unions, 
anti-nuclear, environment 
Friends of the 
round Australia 


centres, 
Earth, 

and | used to go every 
couple of weeks to Ruth 
Coleman's office to ring 
all those organisations. 


7-30 pm- 12 





People would post me 
updates of what they 
were doing and then | 


would mail it out to 


seventy nine organisations to keep them up to date. 
It was something that rotated and | did that role for 
a year in addition to being the state Coordinator. 

One of the things that was really major was 
networking. Almost every 6 months | was going 
over to somewhere else — Sydney, Melbourne, 
Alice Springs, where we had that protest at Pine Gap. 
That was 1981, April 18-!9th and we drove over — 
Annabelle, Di Snooks and myself drove in Di's car 
all the way across to Alice Springs! It was a 
shocking road! 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: There was something 
called the Uranium Moratorium at that time, which 
was a Coalition of most of the anti-nuclear groups 
around the country. | remember going across, fairly 
early on, to a meeting in Brisbane. We must have 
raised enough money so that we could afford the 
airfare by then. So there was a lot of networking. 


DAVE WORTH: We would have annual national 
meetings and the anti-uranium people would meet 
in one area and the peace people, | think it was 
called the Australian Coalition for Disarmament and 
Peace, would meet in another, and they were the 
older activists from the 1960s and /QOs. A lot of 
them were tied to the old CPA and the left of the 
Labor Party. Then on the last session you'd come 
together, and so you would have all those young 
dreadlocked, long-haired hippy types from the anti- 
uranium movement, and the older more staid 
people from the peace movement. 

Certainly for the older people it was about voting, 
and minuting the meetings and the motions, noting 
who won and who lost. Whereas in CNFA it was 
about collective decisions and if somebody didnt 
want it we didn't do it. | really enjoyed that sort of 
process. It was very difficult achieving consensus, but 
it was very interesting trying, and hearing other 
people's opinions. It was very powerful to let 
everybody have a say and certainly there was a lot 
of feminist input - women saying, ‘well you men do 
too much of the decision making — let's try having 
women doing things’. So it was a very interesting 
time to be part of that. In many ways it helped 
determine my social ideas — the way you worked 


with women. The fact that women had 
opportunities to manage organisations — that was 
normal within the anti-uranium movement. 


Whereas that may not be so in a lot of business 
situations, even now. 











LOUISE DUXBURY: We organised a photographic 
exhibition of Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the 
Concert Hall. | had been approached by a Japanese 
Peace organisation — there were several of these 
peace exhibitions travelling around the world — so 
| had to put in an application saying that we would 
be interested in running one and | had to obtain 
enough money to be able to transport it here. 
Jim Hanley from the state branch of the ARU 
worked with me to bring the exhibition to WA and 
helped pay for it. The union was a member of the 
Coalition for a Nuclear Free Australia — there were 
quite a few unions that were affiliated across 
Australia. Fundamentally they were concerned on 
the basis of worker health issues arising from 
involvement in the nuclear fuel cycle including 
mining, transport, waste disposal and presence 
of nuclear armed and powered warships in port. 
Jim was also personally committed to a nuclear free 
future. The exhibition was here for several weeks, 
in the foyer at the Concert Hall — an extremely 
prominent position. And they were incredibly 
graphic images. Amazing! 


DAVE WORTH: We picked up on events that were 
happening tn America, like Karen Silkwood got killed, 
so there was a film about Karen Silkwood and a 
candlelight vigil, in Forrest Place, Perth. 


HIROSHIMA 
EXHIBITION 


A COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION SHOWING THE 
DESTRUCTION OF HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI BY THE 
WORLD'S FIRST ATOMIC BOMBS ON AUGUST 6th AND oth 
1945, DONATED BY THE CITY OF HIROSHIMA TO THE 
AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS UNION, 

FIRST SHOWING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


FREMANTLE TOWN HALL JULY 18th to 30th. 
liam — 6pm SATURDAY to WEDNESDAY. 


liam —9pm THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS 


PERTH CONCERT HALL AUGUST 1st to 14th. 


t 0 SATURDAY. 
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Louise Duxbury speaking at the Hiroshima exhibition Fremantle Town Hall, 1981 


DAVE WORTH: We had to find alternative ways 
of getting our message out, and it was very difficult. 
We didn't have money to put ads in the paper 
unless it was a really special advert for a big 
conference or something. So it was the old things 
like brochures and newsletters, talking to schools, 
trying to be controversial and so on.! had my long 
hair cut short so that | looked ‘respectable’! | could 
then go out to schools to talk about nuclear power 
and what it meant and why we were worried about 
the waste from nuclear reactors, and how long it 
would last and tried to find out about half lives and 
all that sort of stuff. 

It wasn't a matter of us having set ideas, it was a 
matter of forming ideas. For a lot of us the whole 
idea about solar energy and the fact that it could be 
an alternative to coal or nuclear power was a new 
thing. So you went off and did new things, like going 
to the Wagin Woolerama and facing up to the 
conservative farmers. At that stage you were seen 
as a bit strange. 
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Karen Silkwood 
Candlelight Vigil 
13 November 
1980 
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JO VALLENTINE: We used to go to Agricultural 
Shows and things like that and have a stall, and 
again we would really be the odd-balls, you know, 
out on the edge. And | remember going to the 
Wagin Woolerama when that first started and 
of course, | am a country girl, from a farming 
community and | was almost embarrassed to be 
there, because there were all these farmers that | 
knew and they kind of said, ‘What are you doing 
here? What are you on that stall for? What kind 
of a weirdo are you? We thought you'd gone a 
bit funny, now we can see you really have gone a 
bit odd’. But you know, we did find one farmer in 
Wagin who actually supported us, so that was quite 
interesting. | mean it was very very slow and very 
very difficult. 
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DAVE WORTH: Chuck Bonzas and | ran a radio 
program, ‘Seasons of Change’, at 6NR, the 
community based radio station run by volunteers 
and based at the WA Institute of Technology, with 
Friends of the Earth and the Campaign to Save 
Native Forests, probably for two years, once a week 
where we'd play music and then talk about these 


| Issues and the protests andsoon. 


One of my fond memories is of the monthly 
meetings with people after work, sitting around a 
big table and we had these piles of newsletter 
Pages which we had to collate and staple, fold and 
put into envelopes, put on a sticky label from the 
mailing list, and once again, no computers so all the 
records were done by hand. Like people's change of 
address, keeping records on filing cards and so on, 
but a lot of it was social. You talk and chat and 





have a drink and do the monthly mail out and so 
much of it was about building community around 
people involved and working on that issue. Part of 
that community building, | suppose, was that sense 
that somehow you were on the outer that the 
State Electricity Commission kept putting out these 
records saying we need nuclear reactors and 
probably in 30 years we'll need another twenty 
of them. 

We also did a lot of work within the Labor Party 
trying to look at energy planning. Because basically 
at that stage everyone just believed what the SEC 
said, because they were the bureaucrats and they 
knew what they were talking about, but a lot of 
their planning was really based on false premises — 
just drawing a straight line ahead twenty years and 
saying ‘well that is the power we need’. So there 
were a lot of people who had a shared experience 
about questioning the role of bureaucrats in helping 
political parties determine their policies. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: The predominant role of 
groups such as CANE was to respond to something 
that was coming forward and so if you are 
successful, in squashing a particular initiative. 
| rate that as a success, because that's the function 


of that particular group. The other key role that 


these groups did was that they started to put 
alternatives to those proposals. And | think that if 
you then start to have a major debate about 
alternatives | would consider that to be a success. 
So it is not just opposing nuclear power but saying 
well what do we have as an alternative to nuclear 
power and uranium mining in Western Australia. 

There was a whole bunch of people we met with: 
Lionel Bowen, then a Federal Labor politician, 
before he was Attorney General; Jim McKiernan, 
| think that was when he was with the unions, 
before he became a politician; Dr. Linton Hayes— he 
was from the USA talking about Synfuel, a coal 
based synthetic fuel industry, 

| distinctly remember meeting with the Australian 
Atomic Energy Agency — they were all a bunch of 
older men who thought nuclear energy was 
incredibly safe and one patted me on the head in 
a most deprecating fashion — | almost hit him that 
particular time! There were also things like the 
Australian Wind Energy Association, | remember 
organising a meeting with Mark Deisendorff in 
April 1981. 





NUCLEAR FREE WA. PETITION 


To the Honourable the Speaker and Members of the Legislative Assembly of the Parliament of 


Western Australia assembled: 


The petition of the undersigned citizens respectfully showeth: 


In view of the unresolved problems associated with nuclear weapons proliferation, nuclear waste disposal, nuclear 
reactor safety, and concern over the health, social and economic effects of the nuclear industry, we are opposed to 
any Western Australian participation in the nuclear fuel cycle. Accordingly your petitioners humbly pray that the 
Government will declare Western Australia a Nuclear Free Zone wherein all use, transport and trade of radioactive 
substances other than for medical purposes shall be prohibited. Your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


Name 





Throughout the world nuclear accidents continue to 
occur, dangerous uranium mining goes on, arms 
proliferation spins on at an alarming rate. People 
continue to be threatened, if not by immediate 
incineration, then by less spectacular, but no less 
certain dangers of radiation-related diseases derived 


from the nuclear industry... 

Here in W.A. we have seen the launching of the 
Nuclear Free W.A. petition. This is without doubt the 
most significant event of 1982 for the anti-nuclear 


movement in W.A. We are seeking 150,000 


signatures, 
Michael Ward in CANE News May 1982 


DAVE WORTH: There was a big push then to look 
at wave power, solar energy — and so we bought 
people out from overseas to talk about those 
issues. Keen supporters of CANE were Geoff and 
Faye Hill who researched alternative energy sources 
for WA and established a small industry that built 
and designed wind turbines. Their plant in Kelmscott 
was the first non-SEC source of electricity in WA 
when it pumped power back into the WA grid in 
1984. They also won a tender for the first wind 
turbine on Rottnest Island but at that time most of 
the power industry remained strongly opposed to 
these new sources and the turbine languished due 
to lack of support from the island management. 
Their company Westwind now exports their 
smaller turbine models all over the world. 


Address 


Signature 


Govt drops plans for N-station 

The State Government has abandoned plans for a 
nuclear power station in WA. 

The Cabinet decided yesterday to stop all State 
Energy Commission inquires that could lead to a 


nuclear power station... The Premier, Mr Burke, said 
last night that the Cabinet had reaffirmed that in no 
circumstances would a nuclear power station be 
built in WA. 


The West Australian 7 April 1983 





ROB MANN: | can remember that as certainly 
one of the distinct memories | have, sitting around 
a table saying ‘well where do we go from here?’ 
and ‘why do we go?’ We were reasonably certain 
that the reactor wasn't going to happen, but we 
were all naturally enough concerned about the 
nuclear threat... 
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DAVE WORTH: The first Palm Sunday rally was held 
in Brisbane and was organised out of ALP Senator 
George Georges’ office, in April 1980. Given the 
success of this march, PNDs were established in 
other states based on organisations that had been 
active in opposition to the Vietnam war in the early 
1970s, except for NSW that retained tts name as 
Association for International Cooperation and 
Disarmament (AICD) until 1984. Richard Walsham 
from the NSW Teachers Federation and AlICD 
visited WA in mid-1981 to help establish the WA 
Teachers for Nuclear Disarmament (TND). While 
here he spoke to the CANE committee and other 
Perth peace organisations about holding our first 
Palm Sunday march and rally in 1982.1 had helped 
organise the TND event and was inspired by the 
establishment of PNDs in other states and started 
putting a lot of effort (along with others such as Jo 
Vallentine and Annabelle Newbury) into getting 
PND and the Palm Sunday rallies off the ground 
here in WA. 

The true significance of these rallies was that it 
brought together for the first time many groups, 
such as CANE that had been seen as very radical, 
with unions such as the school teachers and more 
conservative church groups, to oppose the rapid 
build up of nuclear weapons by both the US and 
the USSR. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: It was the nucleus 
groups that got together like the United Nations 
Association, Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Australian Peace 
Committee, and the Indian Ocean Zone of Peace 
Coalition. It was in response to what was happening 


IN the States and Europe, and was coordinated in 
Perth by Dave Worth. 





DAVE WORTH: Keith Suter came across for the 
first rally. He was an academic and an_ activist, 
President of the AICD and convenor of the UNAA 
in Sydney and | will never forget he wore this 
pin-striped suit. It was the first time | had seen a 
Peace activist in a pin-striped suit! 


HARRY COHEN: We [the Medical Association 
for the Prevention of War] joined the marches, 
we had our own banners. We had our own stalls at 
the marches, | spoke at several of them because 
| was invited to speak. | think, because the medical 
profession was still seen — in spite of what the 
papers said — as a credible and respected 
organisation within the community, it enabled us to 
be able to get the message across. [he community 
would listen to medical people. We were not seen 
as a bunch of ratbags. 
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HARRY COHEN: A lot of people felt that nuclear 
weapons were just like any other weapons and 
they were weapons of war But they are not weapons 
of war, they are weapons of mass destruction. 
And | can recall, as part of our proselytising, we 
would talk about what would happen in the sense 
that if we dropped say a one megaton bomb on the 
middle of Perth we would draw the concentric 
circles and show the areas of burns and blasts, and 
radiation and how many would be killed and how 
many would survive. There would be no hospitals, 
there would be no doctors, there would be no 
transport, etc. 


There was a lot of resistance by the right wing, and 
by conservatives and other people. They would say, 
‘look you are doctors, you have got no business to 
poke your nose into strategic military defence 
affairs that you don’t have any special knowledge 
about’, and this sort of thing. Our response was, 
‘that may be true in certain areas’, but we certainly 
had a very good knowledge about medicine and 
health and what weapons do to you, and what 


facilities we had or didn't have. 










Palm Sunday, April 4, is a very important day for the 
fledgling peace movement in W.A. At 3 pm. on that 
day in the Supreme Court Gardens is the RALLY 
AGAINST NUCLEAR WAR — organised by People 
for Nuclear Disarmament. 






World wide, people are realising that we are only 





a hair's breadth from nuclear war. This war will engulf 





the people of all nations, and it is only these people 





of all nations who can stop it happening. 





The two super powers are madly adding to their 





arsenals even though they already possess an 





absurdly overwhelming capacity to destroy each 





other. The PN.D. has carefully worked to ensure an 





a-political stance - the subject of human survival is 





too important to alienate people along political lines. 





The speakers at the rally will be Sister Veronica 
Brady (Lecturer at UWA), Dr Harry Cohen (Medical 
Assoc. for the Prevention of War), Dr. Keith Suter 
(Uniting Church) and Louise Duxbury (CANE)... 
Marchers will leave the Causeway, Weld Square and 
Kings Park at 2pm. to march to the Supreme Court 
Gardens. M.T.T. buses will be provided to return 
people to the meeting points. 

Hopefully the rally on April 4 will be the first small 
step for West Australian people to re-appraise our 
political situation, and to also see how desperately 
close we are to nuclear holocaust. 
Dave Worth in CANE Newsletter March 1982 
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‘Thousands March in N-Protests’ 


Anti-nuclear marchers yesterday staged the 
biggest rally in Sydney since the days of the Vietnam 
moratorium demonstrations. More than 30,000 
people ignored the rain to march through Sydney 
streets. The march coincided with rallies throughout 
Australia in the weekend and organisers said 
they hoped it was the beginning of a mass peace 
movement in Australia. 

In PERTH more than a thousand people scorned 
the heat and flies to march to the Supreme Court 
Gardens. WA groups taking part included Doctors 
Against Nuclear War, United Nations Disarmament 
and Peace Committee, Community Aid Abroad, 
Campaign Against Nuclear Energy, WA Peace 
Committee and the Indian Ocean Peace Coalition. 
In the heat of the afternoon the people, who were 
mostly young with children, listened to speeches 
from Senator Ruth Coleman, Dr Harry Cohen, 
Dr Keith Suter and Miss Louise Duxbury. 

Dr Cohen, the State organiser for the Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War, said that an 
unprecedented world mass movement was needed 
to stop nuclear warfare. “It is up to the ordinary 
people to do something about the prevention,’ 
he said. 

The West Australian 5 April 1982 
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ROB MANN: Harry Cohen; | always loved his 
speeches, | loved his manner, | loved his intellect and 
| liked his approach. He was a gentleman who 
wouldn't get goaded by anybody. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The 1983 one, | 
coordinated with Tony Freeman. It started with the 
children releasing a flock of paper cranes attached 
to helium balloons. 

Those large peace rallies were amazing. 
We would start the material in about November. 
We would decide on what theme, what graphic. We 
would do posters, we would do leaflets, we would 
do badges, we would do stickers, we would start 
advertising it in force at the Hyde Park festival 
which was on the Australia Day long weekend at 
the end of January. We would have balloons printed 
up, we would have helium cylinders, we would sell 
balloons for a dollar we would have clowns all over 
the park selling the balloons, we would be handing 
out leaflets and stickers, and we would do 
enormous amounts of publicity in all of the local 
papers. We had weekend promotions where twenty 
people would dress up as clowns and we'd borrow 
a bus and wed put banners down the side, and we'd 
go outrageously around to all the shopping centres 
and perform in the middle of them and get chased 
away by security guards. We'd go to the beach. 
It was just a passion. Tony and | had worked flat out 
on the 1983 rally and it was really satifysing to see 
the huge crowds pouring into Supreme Court 
Gardens. The following year Sue Hall and | 
organized the rally, though | did have a baby in the 
middle of all the promotion work! 


Three Palm 
Sunday 


Our Route Today: Malcolm Street, St George's Terrace, 


right into William Street, left into Riverside Drive and into Supreme Court Gardens. 


March and Rally Sunday 5 April 1984 


SUE HALL: | can't sing the praises of Annabelle py at A aa ey | — 
Newbury high enough. | was her apprentice really. | i Ma” . 4 F: OA S| re a A\ 
She must have still had some considerable presence . x ce 
in the office after her baby was born, because both 
Sandra and | were very green to it and had not 
organised such a large scale event before, but 
Annabelle had the formula all worked out. She was 
just such a whiz at organising that sort of thing and 
basically it enabled Sandra and myself to just slot in 
and just follow the formula that Annabelle had laid 
out and it worked really well. 

We had the whole Terrace just flooding with 
people. It was just such an enormous high to see all 


these people come out — | think it was about a ae os - -hsS 1 4% 
| | : | .Pastythe: Barracks Arch © 
20,000 people — looking up the Terrace and just 1] irracks Arct 
seeing literally an ocean of people coming down. ; a ae Me a a SA 
s4& 7% > > “ey 4 =e 
You could get such a good vantage point, because hy : 1 See See Ske Brae. Uh 


the rally started up in Kings Park and headed down 
the hill to Supreme Court Gardens and from down 
below you just saw this amazing crowd of people 
going back up the hill - absolutely chockers. 

| got to use a real two way radio! [laughs] Had to 
say, “Roger and out”, at the end of everything, and 
that was when | was counting the numbers off the 
top of the hill during the rally and relay the 
information down to Annabelle and others down at 


HHH 


the base. | was there as people were filing through 


HE 


and | was trying to estimate the numbers and that 
was a hard job. Then | must have followed down at 


TREE EERE 


some stage as the last people came through — 
exited Kings Park and skidaddled down to the 
gardens. 

It was fantastic, | mean | just thrived on it — | loved 
it. It was a very important part of my life — very 
influential and it was just working on a big project, 
or a series of big projects |-suppose and in a 
supportive framework, with people who were 
working together to achieve the same aims. And 
then just coming out with some spectacular results. 
It was just really quite mind blowing actually — the 
success of these events. 

The protest movements were so visible and all 





around the country and you'd have to have had your > ‘ ¥ % Pe he j~ £ 
; , r ; 4 i . ‘Par well I 4 
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‘The Push for Peace’ 
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Cynics who said the peace movement would fade away have been proven 
wrong by the 250,000 people who marched in Palm Sunday rallies around 
Australia last month - the biggest demonstrations in memory. 

The Peace campaigns of the eighties have now taken on the same political 
dynamism as the Vietnam moratorium:- its biggest rally in Melbourne, its 
epicentre, was 80,000 people - compared with | 10,000 who marched for peace 
in that city last month. And in Perth, where public opinion appears to be 
hardening against visits of foreign nuclear ships, the Palm Sunday rally of 20,000 
people was reportedly the biggest demonstration there on any Issue. 

The National Times 4-10 May 1984 














We made this huge paper maché missile and painted it black and 
stuffed it full of helium filled balloons and it was put at the front of the 
stage area on the grass in the Supreme Court Gardens and at one 
stage during the proceedings the whole thing opened out and 
ejaculated forth all these balloons [laughs] it was pretty awful - there 
wasn't any intention to come up with this sort of phallic statement 
but... the symbolism didn't really escape anybody! 

There were probably about forty affiliated groups. We had 
professional groups - scientists, teachers, medicos... 


Paper maché missile and balloons 
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Stalls 


JO VALLENTINE: They all used to have their stalls 
and come around and be part of it. But PND was 
THE organising body, and that’s when there was 
quite a bit of jockeying for position within PND, 
wnen there were all these sub-branches and so on. 

They had a big double-decker bus which was the 
treasury’, we called it. And | remember Cyril Gare 
getting up there and counting the money and we 
had buckets and buckets of money! It would be 
collected by marshals, and we have still got some of 
the same buckets with the same labels on. And the 
buckets were numbered up to No. 37 so we must 
Nave had at least forty buckets going around the 
crowd. We had twenty thousand people in 1985! 
That was huge for Perth, absolutely huge. 


SUE HALL: It definitely highlighted community 
Concern in the eyes of the politicians, | think it 
was tremendously powerful, those rallies were 
huge. | think that was just the power we had. 
l remember the Helen Caldicott visit to Perth — that 
Was hugely successful, there were thousands 
~ the Concert Hall was packed out. 





Harry Cohen very generously agreed to underwrite 
the expenses for organising that, because that was 
a really big venue — that was a big time event for us, 
to be in the Concert Hall and it just paid off and we 
really filled it up. We only charged, | think, three or 
four dollars to get in, and then we got this huge 
collection, and my knees were knocking counting it! 
The evening raised nearly $10,000. | remember 
standing there — just couldn't believe it, | was just so 
excited. Helen Caldicott had such a powerful effect 
on the whole audience that there was money just 
flowing in at the end, when there was an appeal to 
continue the work — it was fabulous. 


TRISH COWCHER: The rally in '84 which | 
participated in came down from Kings Park, but 
the one | organised, started and finished at the 
Supreme Court Gardens. 


A group of hardworking volunteers have set up 
the bare framework of an exciting and powerful 
rally. Its success on the day depends on you. You, 
turning up in your tens of thousands, full of energy, 
carrying banners, placards, wearing costumes, 
wheeling prams, singing, protesting and full of the 
knowledge that we must protest to survive. 

People should assemble at Supreme Court 
Gardens by |pm to ensure a |.30 set off. Led by 
“Tea Break’, the saxophone band that played at last 
year’s rally, the march will proceed down St George's 
Terrace, and around the city block. Passing St 
George's Cathedral, the march will be joined by 
hundreds of participants in an ‘Ecumenical Service 
for Peace and Disarmament’, beginning there at 
|.30. At 2.00, the Fremantle Peace Train will arrive 
at the Perth Railway Station and an estimated 500- 
1000 people will join the march at Wellington 
Street. Accompanied by musicians and street theatre 
groups, the march will proceed until, at about 2.10, 
the circle should be complete, and we will pause to 
join in a symbolic circling of the city for peace. 

PND Newsletter March-April 1985 
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TRISH COWCHER: As coordinators you didn't 
really do the job yourself — you coordinated other 
people to do it. So you had a plan, probably wasn't 
even called a strategic plan in those days, but we 
had an outline of what we were going to do and 
we would really be responsible for ringing and 
organising people to do it, | mean a lot of begging — 
a lot of asking people to help out, calling in favours, 
that kind of thing. A lot of volunteers would 
come into the office and they'd have particular 
jobs — whether it's doing a mail-out, banners or 
seeking out props or ringing up organisations to get 
support or that kind of thing. 

One of the really big things before the event was 
to get local groups to do something that would 
strike a hit in their local paper ‘These are local 
people and they're doing face painting’, or ‘this is a 
group of people and they're doing banners for the 
rally on Sunday’, or ‘this is the school that's signing 
petitions or writing some letters to the Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Minister, or to the President 
of the United States’ or something like that. So it 
was getting people motivated, and the other thing 
is you have to actually make them feel that it’s going 
to make a difference them turning up. | mean 
people are fairly precious about their time and 
they've got to feel that it's important that they 
come along. So inspiring people — if you come along 
you could make a difference and you'd be a part of 
something bigger than you, and you'll meet other 
people and it will give you a bit of an adrenaline 
rush, so that was the other part of It. 








At 2.10 pm on Sunday 3! March, the most 
optimistic hopes of the 1985 Palm Sunday rally 
organisers were exceeded, Having marched and 
chanted their way around a 2km circuit of the City, 
the first of the estimated 25,000 anti-nuclear 
protesters came to a halt at the entrance to the 
Supreme Court Gardens, while thousands more 
protesters poured out of the park, only just 
beginning their march. The march had circled the 
City for Peacel! It had worked!! This really was the 
biggest protest march ever held in Western 
Australia. 

Credit and thanks must go to our speakers. Firstly 
to Jo Miller, Tracy Matson and Brenda MacDuff, 
speaking on behalf of young people in this 
International Year of Youth. Then to Keith Suter and 
Jo Vallentine, whose words of hope, and whose 
demands that the peace movement take up the 
challenge of new initiatives to create a nuclear free 
future so obviously pleased the crowd. 

Thanks also to the musicians who participated in 
the programme, Jonathan Dark, the remarkable 
energetic “Tea Break’, the wonderful Frankie 
Armstrong. 

More local and affiliated groups had stalls, displays 
and activities around the Gardens this year: The 
Peace Train again brought a large contingent of 
protesters from Fremantle: for the first time the 
newly formed Peace Fleet sailed in company up the 
Swan to moor off the Barrack Street Jetty: unions 
affiliated to the Building Trade Authority initiated a 
new form of protest by hanging huge peace banners 
from cranes on building sites around the City. 
Sandra Brown in PND Newsletter April/May 1985 
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Entertainment in the gardens 


SHARON DAVIES: | can't remember the old guy's 
name - he was in some right wing group — and | 
think there were three of them kinda like the men's 
confraternity you know [laughs]. And every time 
we had a demo or something he hired this plane 
that would fly over saying something like ‘We Love 
Nukes’ or something or ‘Communists Go Home’ or 
something like that [laughs]. | figured he must've 
gone bankrupt finally! He always used to disrupt 
meetings we were at and things like that. He was 
about 100 then so | don't know what happened to 
him. He was a character — | always looked forward 
to him going to places. 


TRISH COWCHER: We wanted to get as broad an 
involvement as possible. We wanted to be political 
but non-party political — so we wanted to get trade 
unions, political parties or branches of political 
Parties involved, churches were really important, 
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ADA Member 


other social justice groups. The important part of 
this rally was using the resources in the community 
of people who were concerned about peace. 

On Palm Sunday because it was a church day, we 
used to have a church service and they used to 
come from their Palm Sunday church service and 
join the rally so that was quite a significant strategic, 
political and social thing as well. 


SUE HALL: We had quite a few political problems 
in PND — the DSP we had terrible problems with 
them. They used to be called the Socialist Workers’ 
Party [or SWAMPIES] back in those days and they 
just saw this amazing mainstream movement 
being formed and were keen to piggy-back onto it 
to promote their own issues. Women's Action for 
Nuclear Disarmament was another one of the 
affiliates, and they were another one of the sort of far 
left groups that felt that we were too conservative. 
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service join 
the march. 
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JO VALLENTINE: There was always the problem 
with the ‘SWAMPIES’ as we called them, the 
Socialist Workers Party. We didn’t really want them 
there, because we were trying to appeal to the 
mainstream, and we knew that they weren't really 
committed to non-violence, and they would shout 
their slogans and spoil the peaceful Palm Sundayish 
thing that we had going. 

We used to have a special church service and 
people would pour out of St. George's Cathedral 
waving their palms, and that was all considered 
pretty good because they were mainstream people 
who bothered to go to St. George's Cathedral. 

| can remember we'd have this strategy worked 
out: who was going to lead the march, because 
that's where the television cameras would be 
focused. You had to have the PND banner in the 
front. Well, what these bloody SWAMPIES would 
do — they would get to the corner of the Supreme 
Court Gardens and just as we were coming out 
with our banner they would get in front! Well you 
couldn't actually have a scuffle could you. In front of 
the cameras?! But it was so cheeky, it was so rude! 

So we used to have these strategies worked 
out = ‘how-to beat the SWAMPIES. at getting in 
ahead and getting the publicity’. Because that is 
what they were good at, it is called entryism! 
(And that is what they did to the Nuclear 
Disarmament Party, they entered in a big way.) They 
would piggyback on other people's hard work. Such 
hard work, and it was really, really resented. At the 
same time, | respected their dedication to their own 
campaigns, and often agreed with their policies, 
but not their tactics. 
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JO HAYTER: Another of our real adversaries were 
the Young Liberals, and they used to really get on 
our nerves. Everything we said — they said the 
opposite. They were a really, really, conservative 
group of people. They used to try and disrupt the 
Palm Sunday Rallies, and they'd always get 
themselves into the media to contradict everything 
we were saying about security. So, as the State PND 


Coordinator, | was invited to debate the President | 
of the Young Liberals on the ABC's 7.30 Report. | 


So off | went and put my jolly smart suit on, or 
something — got dressed up a lot and | remember 
having a good drop of whisky before | went on 
because | was really nervous [laughing] about 
confronting this guy on TV, Paul Filing — 
| remember him very well. The media loved It. 
They brought these two young leaders head to 
head. When | look back on it, it was very clever 
media. Paul Filing was completely paranoid about 
the Soviets — | mean he truly believed that it was 
quite possible the Russians might send a nuclear 
submarine into Albany Harbour disguised as a 
fishing boat to blow us all to smithereens, | mean — 
where's his head at? But | think it was a really good 
moment because we came across well in that. 

We had a little bit of balance to what we were 
saying. We weren't the 'Reds under the beds’ 
people and he was obviously an extreme anti- 
communist — which wasn't the debate. The debate 
was 'Nuclear Weapons, do they make us safe or 
more vulnerable’ So he'd missed the point 
altogether. 

It was a fantastic moment, because he and 
| became kind of, what's the word ? Adversaries — 
from that point forward. He was a member of the 
Police Force and then he resigned from the Police 
Force and stood for Parliament and eventually 
won a seat, which | understand he has since lost. 


JO VALLENTINE: Paul Filing who became a 
member of parliament, he was one of the plain 
clothes police who used to give us a really hard 
time on the Palm Sunday Rallies. So they were all 


watching us and we knew that our photographs 
were taken, phones tapped and all that sort off 
thing — but you just can't be stopped by that fear 


or you would never do anything. | think this is 
something that every activist faces — the question 


of fear. For me, it’s vital to choose hope rather 


than fear 
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JUDY BLYTH: The very first job | got was the Palm 
Sunday Rally in 1986.1 remember coming into the 
office shortly before the rally was going to happen 
and Irish Cowcher was in a state. | think she had just 
found out that the young Liberals, under Paul Filing, 
were going to have a banner saying, ‘Peace through 
Strength’, and they were going to try to edge 
towards the front of the rally and take over our 
theme which was ‘Security through Peace’, and 
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[laughs] | said, ‘Well why don’t you just have a great 
big banner putting our point of view and make sure 
that you get in ahead?’, and she said ‘Yes, but we 
cant get anybody to paint the banner that fast’. 
So, | said ‘Well, | could do it, I've painted quite a few 
banners. So | went away and painted the banner 
and that was the one at the head of that Palm 
Sunday Rally. So once they discovered that | liked 
sploshing around with paint brushes | got the job of 
doing the banners for PND and | still do the banners 
for PND! 

The secret of a good banner, often, is to do it very 
fast, because the peace movement while it tries to 
be pre-emptive, sometimes has to respond to things 
very quickly, But a lot of the campaigns are ongoing 
and you can just paint one banner that is suitable for 
many different events. | use unbleached calico, its 
great, It's $1.20 a metre. You have proper fabric paint, 
so you've got to make sure you don't paint yourself 
or your clothes while you're doing this, so | dress in 
the most terrible old paint gear and away | gol 
There's nothing to it really. Of course the sewing can 
take up to three quarters of an hour, by the time 
you've sewed it all up and sewed the means to 
attach the banner according to how it’s going to be 
used: some for poles on the side, some with poles 
along the top or a great big string to make sure that 
they can be strung from tree to tree or pole to pole 
or whatever 
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HARRY COHEN: | was made Chair of the local 
International Year of Peace Committee in 1986. Each 
state had a coordinating group and | was asked to 
chair that, and that involved a lot of groups in the 
community, not all peace groups, but related groups 
such as church groups, and various organisations 
looking at the ways that Australia could partake in 
the international year of peace, and considering 
what we could do. 


This year’s Palm Sunday Rally in Perth will be 
celebrated by the making and display of a Peace 
Ribbon. The ribbon will symbolize unity and beauty 
in the World, as people of all ages will be asked to 
depict what they value in a peaceful, non-nuclear 
World... The finished width of each banner should be 
|/2 metre (50 cm) and length a minimum of | 1/2 
metres. 

People for Nuclear Disarmament invite individuals 
or groups to participate in this community project. 
We hope that schools, kindergartens, peace groups, 
scout and guide groups, pension groups - everyone 
will join in. Please bring your ribbons to the People 
for Nuclear Disarmament office where we will join 
them all together. 

At the Palm Sunday Rally you will have the 
opportunity to view the ribbon as it weaves in and 
out of the marchers and encircles the city. 

PND Newsletter February 1986 





JUDY BLYTH: The intention was to encircle the City 
of Perth with the ribbon and certainly, the section of 
the Peace Ribbon made through Catholic schools 
was used to encircle St Mary's Cathedral where the 
Ecumenical Peace Service was held. Afterwards It 
was carried on the march by the Ecumenical Service 
people who joined it at 2.30 pm. 





Ribbons 
¢ Peace 


While the war-makers revive old plagues, 
Forgotten fears, deal out nuclear threats, 
We are making a great rainbow visible 
In every sky, a rainbow born of yearning, 
Of tender faces blossoming in the rain 
Our human need of love and ripening grain. 


We are making ribbons to encircle cities, 
Ribbons rich with birds and flowers, dreams | 
Of mothers, grandmothers, 
innumerable children, 

Women painting their symbols of 
love and caring, 
Weaving cloth so strong, so close to heart 
That the dogs of war cannot tear it apart. | 


This is our answer to the advocates of holocaust — 
Who would blacken our wheat in a | 
nuclear winter, 
Scatter our children in a withering wind 
Bringing pain past bearing, past all sound: 
Marching for peace in sun and rain, we share 
Great hopes, with rainbows shining 
in the air. 
Re-printed with kind permission of the Author, 


Justina Williams, 1986, from: MY COUNTRY, THE WORLD 
Justina Williams is the nom de plume of Joan Williams. 


ROB MANN: There were a lot of heated arguments 
at the time about whether Palm Sunday marches 
were a waste of time and resources. They 
took up so much of the year to organise, so much 
of the budget and we were increasingly frustrated 
with the presentation of the media even for Palm 
Sunday marches when we had 10,000 people — 
they would all too often show the most alternative 
looking people, the same with the protests about 
the ships down at the wharves, they would all too 
often show the most alternative looking people, and 
we were starting to wonder if it wasn't a waste of 
resources. We wanted to try to get people more 
involved than just that once a year outing for 
Palm Sunday. 


At the last General Committee Meeting we had a 
lengthy discussion about whether or not to hold a 
Palm Sunday Rally for 1987. By a vote of |5 to 7 it 
was decided not to have one. 

The primary reason for not going ahead with the 
rally was lack of finance... a rally in 1987 would cost 


between $8- 10,000... the major reason why the rally 
this year was able to break even was because of a 
$4000 grant for it by the YP Committee. In 1985, 
PND covered the costs of the rally by laying off our 
paid staff for up to two months. 


PND letter to members 24 November 1986 





JUDY BLYTH: An alternative was proposed — 
a Palm Sunday Doorknock. This would be cheaper 
to organise, and open up a great way to deal with 
peace questions through in-depth discussions. 
Through a petition, a powerful message could still 
be transmitted to Canberra. 

PND membership participation would empower 
individuals — Psychologist Jo Bower would run 
Preparatory workshops to ensure doorknockers were 
comfortable and ready for their task. 

Once PND announced its decision not to run the 
Palm Sunday Rally in future, a group of people 
wanting the rally to continue, set about the 
task — and so the ‘Palm Sunday Rally Organising 
Committee’ was formed. It was independent of 
PND but much helped by PND, much supported by 
PND, Regular planning meetings were held in the 
Miscellaneous Workers Union building, corner 
Churchill Avenue/Thomas Road, Subiaco and PND 
“urged its members to support the PSROC. 












PALM SUNDAY 
DOOR KNOCK 


SUNDAY APRIL 12TH 
10.30am-12.30pm 














In Your Local ian 


~® People for Nuclear Disarmament © 1157 Hay St. Weal Perth ph 221 4828 


The Palm Sunday Doorknock covered homes in 
Nedlands and Victoria Park on the morning of the 
1987 rally, with a target of approaching 2,500 
households. For each one, doorknockers had an 
information kit containing Take Back the Cape 
brochure and a colourful rainbow sticker, EVERYONE 
COUNTS FOR A NUCLEAR-FREE AUSTRALIA. 
There was a questionnaire with five questions and a 


petition. The Doorknock finished in time for 


participants to flow on to attend the ‘87 rally. 


A message to the Foreign Ministers 

of the United States and the Soviet Union 
meeting in Moscow April 13-16, 1987, 
from participants in the Australian Palm 


Sunday rallies for Nuclear Disarmament. 


We the undersigned Australians, support all 


moves to reach an agreement to remove medium 
range missiles from Europe (eg SS-20s, Pershing || 
and Cruise). We believe that this will be an 
important first step towards halting the arms race 
and beginning the process towards 
significantly existing tensions. 


reducing 


However we deplore the fact that nuclear testing 
continues even though the current stockpile 
represents more than 50,000 nuclear weapons. 
We support a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) with adequate verification measures. 
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1987 Leaflet 










SURVEY RESULTS 


e Do you think that Australia should get rid of 
American nuclear communication bases? 
YES NO DON'T KNOW 
45% 40% 15% 









e Are you aware that North West Cape is one of 
these nuclear communication bases? 
YES NO DON'T KNOW 
79% 21% n/a 
















e Would you like to see it reclaimed and controlled 
by the Australian government? 

YES NO DON'T KNOW 

7\% 16% 13% 





e@Do you think nuclear powered and armed 







warships visits should be banned from our ports? 
YES NO DON'T KNOW 
48% 41% 11% 












e Do you think Australian uranium should be mined 
and-exported? 

YES NO 
38% 


DON'T KNOW 
46% 16% 





The petition circulated throughout the day 
succeeded in gathering 3,652 signatures and was 
sent to Sydney that night to be telexed, along with 
petitions from all over Australia, to Moscow in 
preparation for the peace talks between Schultz and 
Schevardnadze that week. 

PND Newsletter May |987 


JUDY BLYTH: | was involved in that Palm Sunday | 


Rally Organising Committee and for quite a few 


years we'd organise those rallies and | remember | 
ringing up the media beforehand to say: “We put | 


out a media release to you, would you be sending 
some television cameras please?’”’, and | would get 
the reply back saying ‘What are you going to do, 
is it going to be the same old lot of people, with 
the same old banners, and the same old speakers 
saying the same old things, what are you going 
to do that’s different?’ That really put me on 
red-alert, to think that you had to actually 
do something extra-ordinary every time. 

As it happened, at that time we were doing 
something quite different. We had run a peace 
poster competition for children, so there was 
primary school, secondary school and a young adult 
one or something category, and we had masses, 
masses of these wonderful little posters that the 


children had done. We erected a huge clothes’ line 


around the edge of the Supreme Court Gardens 
and we pegged up these art exhibition posters and 
were able to say that we were doing this thing. And 
that was sort of enough to bring the media along to 
cover that particular rally, But you always have to 
have some stunt. 


JO VALLENTINE: Chasing the media has always 
been one of the big difficulties | suppose and that Is 
why the colour and the action at the Palm Sunday 
Rally was always so important. You know, the theme 
of it and how it would look, and all of that. Chasing 
the media has been just an ongoing bloody agony, 
I'd say, really. 

In 1995 we had 10,000 people when the French 
resumed their nuclear testing, and the PND Palm 
Sunday Rallies had kind of gone by the board by 


then. In fact when the numbers started to decline! 


that was one of the on-going problems, because we 


were counting, the media was counting and if it 
was less than last year then people were ‘less’ 


worried’ about the issue and that would then go 


back to the politicians and they were all counting) 
from around the whole of the country — you were 
chasing your own tail rather a lot with the numbers) 
game and it is a bit of a mistake to do it, but you 


can't help it in a way if you have had a huge number 
and then it is half that number next year. It certainly, 


looks as if people aren't as interested. They have! 
gone off onto another issue. So that was really 4 


difficult one. 
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Above: PND Reagan stunt 
Below Left: Poster competition PND newsletter Sept ‘87 
Below: The Winning design postcard 


This postcard is to commemorate the life and ideals of a young 
West Australian, Gibb Walsh, who died of an illness at the age of 15. 
This design won him firstprize in a competition run by the 

Palm Sunday Rally Organising Committee. 


People for Nuclear Disarmament 
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JUDY BLYTH: 1995, a year of landmark anniversaries 
to mark, and events to celebrate, stimulated PND 
to organise a Palm Sunday event, promoted as a 
‘People's Picnic for Peace’, in UWA's Sunken Gardens. 


The commemorations included ~ 


e 50th anniversary of formation of the 
United Nations. 


e 50th anniversary of the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasakt 


© First Review of the UN Inhumane 
Weapons. Convention 


e UN Women's Convention in Beijing 


e World Court hearing on illegality of 
nuclear weapons 


e Peace Council's Children's Festival in UK 


e Review of Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty 


e Areal possibility of a CTBT 
(Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty) 
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The program, which | chaired, started at 12 noon 
with a Nyoongar speaker and traditional dancing by 
a Pinjarra-based group. Picnic lunches were enjoyed 
as people made origami boats for later in the 
program. A circle dance involved all participants, 
before Dr Harry Cohen spoke and launched his 
origami boat on the ornamental pool as a HOPE 
FOR PEACE. Accompanied by songs from Brenda 
Conochie, others then launched their boats in 
silence while reflecting on means to peace. Kelly 
Wordsworth sang, followed by the New Era 
Singers. Finally a lively performance by a South 
American band completed the program. 

Having become dormant after the 1994 rally, 
the Palm Sunday Rally Organising Committee 
agreed to close its bank account in 1997, donating 
$1,134.58 to the Gaia Foundation towards air fares 
for the two people from Chernobyl coming to 
Australia to join the anti-nuclear Pilgrimage (SURF 
= Stop Uranium Reclaim the Future) around the 
country [See ‘Uranium’ chapter]. 


HARRY COHEN: Of course with the breakdown of 
the Berlin wall and these sort of things, the end of 
the Soviet Union as we knew it, and the transition 
by Gorbachev to a non-communist state in the 
Soviet Union, the threat of nuclear war seemed to 
recede quite dramatically. So there was quite a 
substantial drop in interest in things like 
the Palm Sunday Rallies in spite of the fact that 
the numbers of nuclear weapons did not drop. 
Nor did the sophistication or spread decrease. 
This continued to give cause for serious concern of 


course, and continues to do so. The threat never 


went away really, but the perception was that it did) 
or had but as we now know of course, the threat is 
as great as ever. 


S\g 
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Sunday 


PALM SUNDAY RALLY THEMES 


NO NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
RALLY AGAINST 
NUCLEAR WAR 








Sister Veronica Brady (Lecturer in 
English, UWA), Dr Harry Cohen 
(Medical Association for Prevention of 
War), Dr Keith Suter (Uniting Church) 
and Louise Duxbury (CANE). 


1983 RALLY AGAINST NUCLEAR WAR 
27 March 


2pm participants marched 
from 3 sites, the Causeway, 
Kings Park and Weld Square 
marchers converged on 
Supreme Court Gardens. 






















2pm start at Kings Park- 
Supreme Court Gardens. 





1984 RALLY FOR NUCLEAR Five year old Ben Letham, Peter, Jeremy | Entertainment: 
[5 April DISARMAMENT and Chris Quin, Jo Vallentine, Arthur Bands:- ‘Tea Break’ and 
Tonkin, Jean Melzer, Noel Giblett. ‘The Jam Tarts’. 
1985 MARCH AND RALLY FOR Main s 
peakers: Senator Elect Jo International Year of Youth. 
31 March NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT Vallentine, Dr Keith Suter (President ~ 


of UNAA). Proceedings were chaired 
by Dr Harry Cohen. 

Other speakers : Jo Miller, Tracey 
Matson & Brenda McDuff spoke on 
behalf of young people. 


MARCH AND RALLY FOR 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


International Year of Peace 
Supporters encircled the 
City of Perth with the 
Peace Ribbon. 


Chaired by Jo Vallentine - Speakers: 
Dr Bill Caldicott, Ms Heather Formani, 
and Mr Yami Lester (Survivor of 
Maralinga tests), 


1986 

23 March 
1987 

|2 April 


1989 DISARM THE SEAS, and SAFEGUARD 
19 March 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
- SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Palm Sunday Rally 
Organising Committee. 


Take Back the Cape 
Doorknock, started on 
Palm Sunday. 















THE ENVIRONMENT 
















1990 | INVEST IN THE ENVIRONMENT, Chaired by John Gandini, President 

8 April NOT THE ARMS RACE of TLC. 
Speakers: Sister Veronica Brady; Assoc. 
Prof. Phil Jennings, Murdoch University; 
and Kim Olson. 

nes . STOP THE WAR - NEGOTIATE Speakers: Jean Jenkins (Australian 

arch PEACE Democrats); Rebecca (Environmental 

Youth Alliance); Clarrie Isaacs 
(Aboriginal rights activist); and Rev. 
Neville Watson (who had been to 
Baghdad). 

1992 

24 March 











RALLY FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD 
IN THE YEAR OF INDIGENOUS 


1993 
4 April 
PEOPLE 
1994 
27 March 


1995 PEOPLE'S PICNIC FOR PEACE 





Sunken Gardens, UWA. 
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People for 
Niuclear 
Disarmament 


JO VALLENTINE: When People for Nuclear 
Disarmament was formed, it was partly because Notes from a meeting held on Tuesday 


there had been a lot of fuss happening in Europe 22 December 198! at 306 Murray Street, 
Perth to explore possible action on nuclear 


with the Cruise Missiles being deployed. delenarient 


CND [Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament] was 

going really strongly in the United Kingdom and, as PRESENT: Olive Lachberg, Joan Williams, 
often happens, we followed. Enough people were Cyril Gare, Mark Delmege, Ruth Coleman, 
oing there and finding out about the huge rallies Sanit | MEUSINSOR, - Tang e. VVINIUSgD, 
B0Ing | S 8 Harry Cohen, Scott Christie, Grace Vaughan, 
they were having, and Greenham Common Betty Mcintosh. 

womens protest was happening — so let's get 


focussed, let's get organised! Some people decided |.An ad hoc committee with the title 

“People for Nuclear Disarmament’ to be 
formed initially to organise a mass rally on 
Sunday, April 4, 1982. PND to operate as an 


it was a good idea to focus on nuclear weapons 
because the question mark was in people's minds — 


whether there were some stored in Australia... of ad hoc committee of UNAA Peace and 
course the big thing was that there was no safe Disarmament Committee (in the same 
Place on earth if nuclear weapons were used. So it manner as Indian Ocean Peace Conference) 
was everybody's business. and to use the address “C/ UNAA, 306 


Murray Street Perth.” This is subject to 
approval by PND in Melbourne to use their 
name and by UNAA. 


the Victoria PND group. These are to work 
for the termination of operations and the 
dismantling of facilities which contribute to 
preparations for nuclear war. 


LJ 


.PND's treasurer to be Cyril Gare... 


4.A series of advertisements to be inserted 
during the period leading up to the April 4 
rally. Each advertisement to be on behalf of 
a group of professional people. Four 
suggestions were made: Medical Association 
for the Prevention of War;Writers for Peace; 
Social Workers for Peace; Parliamentarians 
for Peace and Justice. 





PND logo designed by Erich Nussbaumer 





2. Aims of the WA PND group to be similar to 
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Cyril Gare 
Image courtesty 
Quaker archives 
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JO VALLENTINE: Cyril Gare was one of the 
members of the United Nations Association of 
WA so instrumental in setting up PND. 


JO HAYTER: Cyril was the most amazing man. 
He and Elsie, his wife, were Quakers, so their entire 
value and belief system was one of pacifism and 
social justice. Cyril had an OBE for his work with 
Indigenous Australians from the early forties. 
They had been involved in the peace movement for 
their whole lives — very special people — great 
humanitarians. Cyril was a businessman, so as often 
happens in civil society, or not for profit groups, the 
older man became the accountant, but Cyril was so 
much more than that. To sit quietly with Cyril was 
to really gain insight into how the world had 
approached peace and war, and what had worked 
and what hadn't worked, and what you could learn 
or what had been learned. He was an absolute 
inspiration - a very gentle humble person. If you 
didn't find the time to meet Cyril you missed just an 
incredible person. | still think about him and Elsie a 
lot to this day. 
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DAVE WORTH: People for Nuclear Disarmament 
had grown around the country and there were 
some people, like myself, who were particularly 
interested in getting involved in nuclear arms issues, 
and getting involved in the annual Palm Sunday 
rallies. Some people in CANE thought that was 
being a bit disloyal — going off and doing other 
things that weren't core issues for CANE — and so 
it began a lot of soul-searching. In my case | got 
involved in PND and helped coordinate the first 
Palm Sunday Rally here in Perth in 1982, while 
other people kept CANE going on the anti- 
uranium Issue. 























PND Forms in WA 


There is a whole set of simple facts most people 
are unaware of that could change their thinking 
about nuclear weapons issues... the facts of nuclear 
weapons are not so much incomprehensible as 
incredible. People can understand; they just do not 
want to believe. They must be given the facts that 
will enable them to think realistically about nuclear 





weapons Issues. 

A new group has just formed in Perth to do just 
that. People for Nuclear Disarmament was formed 
by representatives from a number of groups. They 
include CANE, United Nations Assoc., WA Peace 
Committee, Women Against Uranium Mining, 
Community Aid Abroad, Uniting Church Social 
Justice Division, Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom and the Medical Society [sic] for 
the Prevention of War. 

Its main goal at the moment is to organise a rally 
on Palm Sunday, April 4th. 
CANE News February 1982 


DAVE WORTH: Besides Cyril's involvement, other 
people at the early meetings planning for the 
establishment of PND in WA were Olive Lachberg 
and her husband Maurie, and Nancy and Laurié 
Wilkinson (Quakers who had already supported 
the establishment of the Pacific Peacemaker): 
Nancy was also an active member of WILPF, as was 
another early PND supporter, Betty Mclntoshj 
whose husband was an ALP Senator.A great deal of 
the energy for the establishment of PND had comé 
from anti-nuclear ALP members, such as Senato 
Ruth Coleman, who had been in touch with Senato 
George Georges in Brisbane, after the first Palm 
Sunday rally there in 1981. Grace Vaughan was thé 
first PND Convenor. | think she was a retired ALF 
state pollie. For a number of months there was 4 


You WwW 


tension between the ALP supporters who wanted 
PND to be a loose federation of groups who only 
ran the Palm Sunday rally (such as the ALP- 
controlled Palm Sunday Committee in NSW), 
UNAA members who wanted it to be a UNAA 
sub-committee, and those who wanted it to be a 
membership-based organisation that undertook 
other activities, as did the PND group in Victoria. 
By late 1982 PND WA agreed to an independent 
membership structure that allowed it, later in the 
\980s, to actively criticise the ALP Hawke 
government over visiting warships and the hosting 
of US bases. 


The People for Nuclear Disarmament Rally on 
April 4th was organised by a committee of people 
from many groups...but because of the interest 
shown about the Rally it has been decided to set up 
the group as an ongoing one. This will be done 


by holding a meeting in the Perth Town Hall on 
Wednesday 2Ist of April at 8 p.m. All CANE 
members are urged to attend to help get the group 
off the ground and ensure that the next peace rally 
is even bigger and better than the first. 

CANE News April 1982 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: | went travelling for the 
last part of '8! and came back in early '82 and so | 
didn't go back to CANE. | saw that PND was about 
to form and | was involved with that. After | left 
Louise Duxbury continued to coordinate CANE, 
and then Dave Worth and Michael Ward did. | think 
the last paid coordinator was Linda Motram of ABC 
Radio fame. So | became the first coordinator for 
PND and CANE carried on for two or three years 
and then became one of its members — because 
PND was a coalition. It had both individual 
members and organisations. | think at its height, it 
Perhaps had about 40 or 50 groups and about 800 
Members. We had a wonderful volunteer called 
Margaret Davis who for years was in charge of the 
memberships. Other people came and. went. They 
werent quite so long standing. You tried to get 
Volunteers to come into the office to do particular 
tasks, and you hoped that you got people who 
Wouldn't be more trouble than they were worth. 
You used to get lots of peculiar people. | mean, we 
pcre just open for peculiar people. We were all a 
Bit peculiar because we were doing what we were 
Going, but we did used to attract oddballs. 
anted to accept them, but sometimes it just 








nearly drove you mad. We also got our share of 
people that we thought were spies and were trying 
to infiltrate, which always made me just die because 
| used to think — we spent so much time trying to 
tell people what we were doing! They must have 
thought that we had some kind of clandestine 
subplot. We truly never did. 
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Annabelle in 
PND office 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Our big thing was 
awareness-raising. We put a display together and got 
it into local libraries. We encouraged the formation of 
local groups and of specialist professional groups. 
We would use networks and contacts to try and 
make sure there was a scientist group and a teachers’ 
group and a students group at every uni. 


The money required 

to provide adequate 
food, water,education, 
health and housing 

for everyone in the world 
has been estimated 

at $30 billion a year. 


It is a huge sum of money 
...about as 


ROB MANN: | was convenor of UWA PND 
between 1982 and ‘84 but that was mostly 
postering for rallies; orientation days; film nights; 
wine and cheese discussion nights. | didn't initiate it, 
just turned up to the first meeting. It was being run 
by a bunch of anarchists and socialists who spent 
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JO HAYTER: The structure of PND functioned well. We had a volunteer work force predominantly, 





Local Group 
Swan PND 


We had paid coordinators and we had key contact people in all of our local groups. We had monthly Diaut: half an fecar debvaling: saliethner sane: fila much as 
committee meetings which (in my time) were always held at the West Perth Anglican Diocese. It was @ 4 . 7 the world 
contribution from the Church to house our meetings. It was encouraging to have such strong institutional Se ant RES. _ a Se ee pe 
support for PND, both from the unions and the churches. They resourced us in every way possible. Bould be: ever betare it had started so:l:steod up DOU On: 
PP ) | and said what a bloody waste of time it was and arms every 
PND . * nied: could we get on with organising something, two weeks. 
ee People for Nuclear Disarmament is a non-aligned coalition of concerned individuals and Peace, | 
1984 We took a vote and decided on an agenda. One of 
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Church, Trade Union, Educational and Professional Organisations with a common desire for nuclear 
disarmament... PND currently has 33 affiliated organisations with a total membership of 27,000. 
Such affiliated groups represent a very broad base of community participation: 


Waterside Workers’ Federation 

Australian Metal Foundry and Shipwrights’ 
Union 

Administrative Clerical Officers Association 

Electrical Trades Union 

Maritime Workers Union 

State School Teachers’ Union 

Scientists Against Nuclear Arms 

Medical Association for Prevention of War 

Archdiocesan Justice & Development 
Committee 

Australian Student Christian Movement 

Society of Friends (Quakers) 

Uniting Church Social Responsibility Working 
Group 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom 

Campaign Against Nuclear Energy 


Australian Peace Committee 

Committee in Solidarity with Central America 
and Caribbean 

Socialist Workers Party 

Teachers for Nuclear Disarmament 

Perth Community Group for Nuclear 
Disarmament 

Wanneroo People for Nuclear Disarmament 


University of WA PND 

Belmont PND 

Western Suburbs PND 

Hills PND [Hills PEACE GROUP] 

Stirling PND 

Fremantle PND 

Wanneroo Branch ALP 

Wickenham & Districts ALP 

Goldfields Against Nuclear Energy 
Women's Action for Nuclear Disarmament 


The rate of growth of PND is evidenced by 
the fact that only one local group had formed 
at this time last year and, in the space of |2 
months, an additional eleven local PND 
groups have formed. These are: 


Stirling PND 


Disarmament 

Fremantle PND 

University of WA PND 
WAIT PND 

Swan PND 

Albany PND 
Kwinana/Rockingham PND 
BELMONT PND 








the items was who should be convenor. Someone 
nominated me amongst others, | accepted, we had 
a vote and | was tt. 


HARRY COHEN: | remember talking at UWA, and 
various other Universities and student groups — 
women's groups too, getting letters into the paper, 
ringing up radio stations, and trying to get the 
message out as far as we could. We were always up 
against the fact that we had limited resources, 
limited cash but we often had friends in the media 
who would help us. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: We tried to set up local 
groups in all the areas, and women’s groups 
Wherever we could get them. So there was a lot of 
networking and using existing PND people to try to 
get them to work something up in their local area 
Or in their workplace. 


Community Aid Abroad Wanneroo PND 
J Hills PND-{Hills PEACE. GROUP] | Beniss Ac A N S 1} 
Resistance Perth Community Group for Nuclear ' 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO THE STATE LAUNCH OF P.O.A.N.A..: 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS AGAINST NUCLEAR ARMS 


(Nurses, Doctors, Physiotherapists, Occupational Therapists, Dieticians, Lawyers, Scientists, Teachers, etc.) 


SEPTEMBER 2ND, 7.30 P.M. 
GRACE VAUGHAN HOUSE,227 STUBBS TCE. SHENTON PK. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


JOANNA HAYTER 321-4838 a/h 386-2728 
GWENDA HARVEY 335-9318 


TRISH COWCHER: When | first got interested 
in nuclear and peace issues | went along to the 
Western Suburbs PND meeting. It was at Harry 
Cohen's house and | remember being wowed by 
the many interesting and committed people | met 
including Doug and Mary Mathews, the mainstays of 
that group. The Mathews were inspiring and fun, 
juggling the demands of work and family life and still 
finding time to be involved. 
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Members of 
Western 
Suburbs PND, 
including, Vanessa 
Lynne with son 
Ben, Doug and 
Mary Mathews, 
Bernice and Fred 
Ranford and 
Alison and 
Graham 
Kershaw, 
promote the 
1984 Palm 
Sunday rally. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Doug Mathews worked 
for the state government in those early days and 
would often turn up in his surt, which certainly 
improved our public image. Mary was a wonderful 
artist. She had such a stimulating and original way of 
looking at things — always one to think in a fresh 
way about our objectives and strategies. There 
were just so many terrific people who kept local 
PND groups going. 


JO HAYTER: The local suburban PND groups were 
really strong. There was a real sense of unity, a good 
strong sense of coalition.A challenge came from the 
Fremantle Group. Their coordinator, Mark Delmege 
had a much more research-based approach to what 
was. going.on..He was. doinga_lot of very good 
analysis on the militarisation of the Indian Ocean 
and would have liked to have seen us go down a 
different path. He wanted to take a West Australian 
perspective on militarisation of the Indian Ocean, 
whereas we were following much more of a 
national agenda, which was uranium, bases, warships 
essentially. He was looking at it in terms of shipping 
lanes — the ways that the warships were coming in 
and what it meant for WA to be in this position in 
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the world, and it was a very good analysis. We did 
take that on, but we never prioritised it in the way 


that the Fremantle group would have liked. They 
basically wanted to secede and set up their own 
and Nuclear 
Disarmament’ so it became FPPND. Fremantle just 
didn't want those of us coordinating the Perth 


‘Fremantle People for Peace 


office to be stating the agenda to them and so 
there was tension around that. | think it was a really 
healthy debate and | think it was democratic but 
there was tension. 


TRISH COWCHER: PND's concerns were: no 
warships; no bases, no uranium mining. A lot of 
peace groups weren't necessarily so hard-nosed 
about the issues, but, that was part of the process, 
getting people that were into the general notion of 
peace into realising that peace really means 
opposing war, weapons and uranium mining. 
We wanted to keep a hard focus on those issues so 
that we weren't just into that vague ideal — ‘if we all 
just love each other that'll be good enough’ which 
some people believe. PND had a very specific 
agenda and we were proud to promote it. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Sometimes people 
would be at the meetings trying to push the agenda 
of their own group. This was particularly true of 
groups that were run by the Socialist Workers 
Party — for example the Committee in Solidarity 
with Central America and Caribbean. That made 


meetings sometimes difficult, because you felt that 


some people wouldn't be aware that there were 
these people who had a certain agenda. 

| spent a lot of time making sure that the Soviet 
aligned groups were kept in check. | just found that 
so completely irritating — that there were these 
groups that saw nothing wrong with the Soviet 
Union but were fiercely critical of the United States, 
whereas | thought that one could be critical of both 
Sometimes | did come in for a certain amount @ 
criticism, and_| think after most. general meetings 
| always wanted to resign. I'd think, God I've ha¢ 
enough of this... Sometimes one just had to be quite 
diplomatic and make sure that local groups weré 
involved in things. 

It's always the difficulty of the difference betweef 
paid workers and people that are there in ¢ 
voluntary capacity in the evenings. It’s haré 
sometimes not to marginalise them. 
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C.A.N.E. 


To those who are concerned, 

As of last month, C.A.N.E. have officially 
amalgamated with RN.D. and we now have a joint 
mailing list. 


All correspondence with CANE should be 
directed to the PND address of | 167 Hay Street, 
West Perth 6005, as both groups are working 
together for the same cause we feel there is no 
need for duplication of articles and newsletters... 

PND Newsletter June/July 1985 





ROB MANN: Personal heroes — Annabelle 
Newbury has got to be top of the list. | consider her 
to be the mother of CANE if not CANE, certainly 
PND in WA, and the main person behind the 
campaign that got Jo into parliament. 


SUE HALL: Without Annabelle we wouldn't have 
had anything like the success we had in Perth. 
She is a very clever campaigner, and all of us who 
came after her benefited enormously from her 
expertise and experience. 


JO VALLENTINE: | can remember there were 
changes to the constitution to make sure that a 
particular group did not take over the running of 
PND. | mean we look back on this very fondly now, 
when we are only half a dozen holding the thing 
together But when we had hundreds of members, 
and different branches and people who really 
Wanted to get control over it, because they wanted 



















to set the agenda in a certain way, there was 
jockeying for power. And it was amazing though, 
most of the coordinators were women. | would say 
that in the peace movement generally women have 
done most of the work, but it is amazing how often 
the men pop up as spokespeople and still want to 
be the ones to be seen out the front. 


SHANE GUTHRIE: | can say with confidence that in 
the Peace Movement, in Perth, in PND and across 
Australia, most peace activists are women. And 
across Australia | would say that most people who 
are up-front people — spokespeople in the media, 
in coordinator type roles — most of them are guys. 
In Perth it's different | think, in terms of prominent 
roles — spokespeople and so on — it has been more 
women here. Vomen in the Peace Movement have 
been really prominent in WA. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Well the women 
certainly did the work. The men were often the 
Chair People and the Spokespersons | found. 
We tried to nip that in the bud as much as we 
possibly could, but certainly | think the only male 
PND coordinators were Robert Mann and Shane 
Guthrie, All the others were women. In Jo’s office 
we had Peter Jones, who was our man in Canberra. 
| just love working in an all women's office. The 
election campaigns — there were men in some of 
the groups who did great work — but largely, in the 
office, it was women. 








Annabelle 
Newbury (left) 
and Louise 
Duxbury hard 
at work at Palm 
Sunday Rally 
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Sandra Brown 
Trish Cowcher 

and Sue Hall, 
at Palm Sunday 





JO VALLENTINE: In 1984 when | was involved in 
the Peace Education Project, a couple of women 
and |, who were doing what we thought was 
education for peace in the classrooms — we'd go 
into schools, on request — we were named as 
Communists in Parliament! We thought that was a 
bit of a joke really. So we invited the then Minister 
for Education, (Clarko) for a cup of tea in our little 
office over in Maylands, and said. “Well, look, we 
haven't got horns, and whatever political party we 
belong to that is our own business, and we actually 
are not members of the Communist Party, and 
would you like a cup of tea?’ And he was really quite 
bowled over that we were so ordinary. 


SHANE GHUTHRIE: | remember in late primary 
school starting to learn about nuclear war and being 
really horrified by it. And it used to really freak me 
out, | used to imagine what would | do if the bomb 
went off and maybe these things played on my 
mind. That would be the early 80's and that was the 
height of fear about nuclear war. | used to explain 
things in terms of — there must be something 
people can do. 

| remember seeing pictures of activists doing 
things and | do remember things posted on trees, 
like little signs tacked onto trees, and after the NDP 
there was the Jo Vallentine Peace Coalition and 
information about things like Palm Sunday Rallies 
and so on. So | saw that even though It was a really 
big issue and something that was outside of most 
peoples lives, there were ordinary people being 
active on the issue. 

The first thing | did was when | was fourteen. | had 
an idea of setting up a Hiroshima Day exhibition in 
the school library [Balcatta Senior High School]. 
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| remember asking permission of the library staff 


and they were actually quite supportive, and | went 
into the PND office when it was in | 167 Hay Street 
and Dee gave me heaps to carry back. | remember 
standing back over those few days and watching 
other students going through the materials — look at 
the posters; pick up leaflets; information about 
PND; information about nuclear war | must have 
been motivated to do that because I'd pretty muck 
had the same experience some time before that 
at the Karrinyup Public Library, in the Karrinyup 
Shopping centre, | had first seen informatior 
about PND. 


SUE HALL: Without doubt it was fear which 
prompted me to get involved in PND. | was terribl 
anxious about the state of world events in late ‘8: 
— when there was that madness. The cold war wag 
at its height and the imminent threat was of cruisé 
missiles being launched, and that’s what got me ovef 


to a PND meeting one evening in the Murray Street 


premises. | wanted to volunteer in some sort o 
group effort to do something about this madness 


Before | knew it | was suddenly the joint 


coordinator with Sandra Brown because Annabelle 
was about to have her first baby. | just needed te 
join in with a group of people who were all like 
minded in terms of working towards a similar goal 
because being isolated, as one person in_ thé 


community, worrying about these issues is very 


scary. You needed that support, definitely. | wante¢ 


to do something in whatever way | could. | don’ 


think working for PND lessened the fear; probabh 
the more | found out the worse it got in a way, bu 
at least | felt | was doing something — doing all | coult 
— which did make me feel better in some way. 
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JO HAYTER: There was a range of elders that were 
really great people in all sorts of different ways. 
(| was a young woman — so the definition of older 
Is probably as old as | am now [laughing], at least 
forty!) There was Harry Cohen, a prestigious 
medico in Perth — committed his life to peace and 
used every forum he possibly could to influence 
people — a great guy, a very strong person, very 
dedicated. There was Joan Williams, who had come 
from a more Communist setting and again had 
years and years of experience and lessons learned 
about activism and peace demos — a very 
€xperienced woman and she was great to learn 
from. Mavis Robertson was in Sydney, she was 
terrific. There was Margaret Davis, who was a 
volunteer, who had been coming in for years 
before | was there. She had been with the CANE 
Group as well, and she was there years after | left. 

She was so solid, she was so committed to helping 
Keeping the office running and again had been 
Involved in the movement for years, so when you 
started asking her about issues or networks, she'd 
Fattle off the names and the government and the 
Policies and she was terrific. Margaret and Ted Davis, 
s'eat people. 

Chuck Bonzas was around, he was an absolute 
. Labor lefty, but again, good analysis, and 

800d thinker He used to raise critical and 

PhOvocative questions at our committee meetings. 

Ed come and get us out of our local thinking and 

aIs© the bar a bit more. Lindsay and Margaret 
SBtthews were in the Hills Group, and they were 





great people too. And these were older people, and 
very important because they gave some sense of 
stability. It wasn't just something that young people 
were doing, they gave respectability to the 
movement and they were great advocates in their 
own professional networks which we, as young 
people, didn't have. They were influencing their 
peers. They were getting access to financial support 
for PND that we could never do. We were having 
cake stalls, for God's sake, but they were the 
movers and shakers in other ways. They were 
very very important to the sustainability of the 
whole movement. 


JUDY BLYTH: We had cake stalls [laughs]. ‘That'll be 
the day when the military has a cake stall to raise 
funds’ — | remember that slogan on the WILPF tea 
towel, with a uniformed General behind his cake 
stall. | actually had quite frequent little cake stalls, 
outside Subiaco Library, and asked people to bake 
cakes, but mostly what was sold was stuff that | 
actually produced out of the oven myself because it 
was a bit hard getting cakes from people. We'd only 
get something like $50-$60 a cake stall, so a lot of 
work for not a huge lot. 


SUE HALL: | remember organising a cake stall 
outside the Wesley Church which was very 
successful, | must say — we took in hundreds of 
dollars — and a quiz night at the Shenton Park 
Hotel, which Robyn Johnston compered. Alison Fan 
compered another quiz night in the same venue. 
These were very successful. 
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Margaret Davis 
(centre), George 
Wignall (right) 
with Celeste and 
Brian Camden and 
other members of 
Perth Community 
Group for Nuclear 
Disarmament 


(Northern Suburbs). | 
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Shenton Park Hotel 


Quizmaster - Grant Woodhams 
Tickets $5 & $3 Concession 


@® People for Nucle 
321 4838 


TRISH COWCHER: Quiz nights! ‘Quiz nights was 
very Western Australian — | try to forget but yes — 
that was a very ALP thing too — quiz nights were a 
good way to raise money. 


SUE HALL: We got involved a bit in merchandising; 
mugs and earrings — they must have been obtained 
from the Eastern States | think. | remember these 
nice little mugs with a peace symbol on them, and 
silver earrings in the shape of the peace symbol. We 
had a classical concert at UWA, with Margaret 
Seares and Cathy Travers from the UWA Music 
Department, performing in the auditorium. We also 
ventured into the folk scene with a New Year's Eve 
Bush Dance at the Fremantle Football Oval with the 
‘10 Pound Tourist band’. This was the only 
fundraising venture from my time which actually lost 
money! | think we did a bit of everything. 


JUDY BLYTH: It was always quite an Issue just 
keeping the money flowing in so that we could pay 
the rent and, in the early days, pay the coordinator. 
Of course all the campaigns cost quite a bit just in 
terms of phone bills and mail outs and boring things 
that people don't really want to make donations for, 
but are essential parts of all’ the campaigns. 
| remember when | first came to Perth there was 


ar Disarmament 


some wages pledge which | think Annabelle 


Newbury initiated, to get a commitment fromg 


people to make donations so that PND could give 
their exploited coordinators a bit of money if 
return for all their good work. There were also a lot 
of events to raise money like ‘Rock Against 
the Cape’ and we had Swiss Fondue evenings, busi 
dances and so on. There was also ‘Paint for Peaces 


which was a very successful fundraiser started by | 


Cate Smith who was a temporary coordinatok 
Cate had a lot of connections in the art world and 
she was able to cobble together this wonderful 
‘Paint for Peace’ which was in one of the old 
Woolstores down at Fremantle. The second ‘Paint 
for Peace’ was actually run by Dee. The first ‘Paint 
for Peace’ | think made something like $5,000 — 4 
huge amount, and when Dee ran it, it made $3,000 













Of course it had to be very professionally done, anG™ 


we had support from a wide variety of artists, somé 
very well known. 


TRISH COWCHER: PND did an art auction ong 
year. We had Janet Holmes a Court opening that 
and her art buyer came along and bought some 9 
the art. So that was a good way to raise money 
We were one of the first groups in WA to do thdé 
and now it's very common. 
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FRI 27 MARCH 


TALKING TO THE TAXMAN 
ABOUT POETRY 
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/ Liberation 

TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
AT DADA'S, 
MUSGROVES, MILLS, 
ZENITH, ORPHANS. 
$10.50 UNEMPLOYED 

$12.50 OTHERS 





DEE MARGETTS: We came across a formula that 
ended up being as easy as falling off a log, which was 
Swim for Peace’, so it ended up becoming an annual 
event because we discovered that we could raise 
up to $2,000 a year just by having a sponsored 
swim. | hat came about because that was my regular 
swimming pool, and it was easy to do. And for 
some reason people had this evil desire to put 
themselves through a personal test. 






















PAINT FOR PEACE 
EXHIBITION 


INCLUDING WORKS BY: 

PHILIPPA O'BRIEN 

LEON PERICLES 

SALLY MORGAN 

ELIZABETH DURACK 

KERRY STOKES 

ARTHUR RUSSELL 

BERTRAM WHITTLE 

AND A WIDE SELECTION OF 
W.A’s PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


MOORE BUILDING 
46 HENRY ST., FREMANTLE 


JULY 8th to 16th 
OPEN DAILY 10 am to 4pm 
ALL WORKS ARE FOR SALE 


BANKCARD/MASTERCARD WELCOME 


ENQUIRIES: 
PEOPLE FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 3214 4836 
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AGAINST 
THE 
DROP 


Thursday 12th September 
Spm Red Parrot $5 and $4 
Bands 

Pride and Punishment 
The Marigolds 


12 Tribes Threads 
‘ Jonathan Dark 
: Bah) Bookings: 3214838 
Pete AX People for Nuclear Disarmament 


‘BIKINI DAY 2000’ 


PEOPLE FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT’S SPONSORED 


SWIM-FOR-PEACE 


Funds raised will be used to lobby the Australian Government 
to take a strong stance on the 
NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY REVIEW 
in New York in April. 


Help us on the 46“ anniversary of the BRAVO nuclear test on 


BIKINI ATOLL 
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SOMERSET POOL 
Somerset Street 
East Victoria Park 








To enrol as a sponsored swimmer (You don’t have to WEAR a bikini), 
or to sponsor a swimmer, contact JUDY on 9381 6293. 
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Campaign 
banner 
protesting 
French nuclear 
activities 
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Sylvia Edwards and Brenda Roy at ‘Sunflower’ stall outside 
Wesley Church. 


SHARON DAVIES: | was sent as the representative 
from the Hills Peace Group to PND committee 
meetings. PND wanted to get other areas declared 
Nuclear Free Zones, so | used to go around and 
give talks for PND on how we did it, because we 
got this area declared nuclear free. That would have 
been in about 1984. The Great Eastern Highway 
bisects us and it would be the main route for 
transport pulling nuclear waste, and an accident of 
that sort would be catastrophic up here. | think 
we'd be the only shire in the world that's declared 
itself a nuclear free zone except in a time of war! 
[Laughs] That's the only way the Mundaring Council 
would pass it, because there was the old councillor 
who insisted that we had to have nuclear weaponry 
in time of war!! | never really made it as a pacifist 
and | actually tried to jump across the shire gate and 
strangle him but! Yeah, | can see the humour in it 
now, but | didn't see it on the day because we had 
worked for years getting petitions — everyone in the 
Hills Peace Group going out and getting people to 
sign — through the shopping malls and then door to 
door We'd knock on doors, we'd put it in school 
newsletters, and get parents from different schools 
to do it.We had students at the high schools doing 
it for us and — just grass roots again — any way we 
could. We'd write letters to the papers, give our 
phone numbers. We'd just do it. 





Shadow project 40th Anniversary of Hiroshima bombing 1985. 


TRISH COWCHER;: In 1985, on the fortieth 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima, PND) 
became a part of an International Shadow Project 
campaign. That involved going out in the night, on 
the eve of Hiroshima day and painting shadows = 
which were like templates of human bodies on 
he ground, so when you looked at it you saw anj 


outline of a body in this non-permanent paint 


(The idea was that when people were killed at 
Hiroshima they were basically vaporised and 
disappeared.) We painted pavements outsidé 
universities and main shopping areas in Perth and 
international 


Fremantle. This was an campaign 


carried out and coordinated all around the world. It® 


was an extremely powerful reminder to peoplé 


about what nuclear weapons are 


Unfortunately, there were about ten people in the 
whole world who were arrested for doing it and 
about six or eight of them were from Fremantlel 
The police really over reacted — | mean | wag 
arrested in the middle of the night. | wasn't even a 
painter! | was the coordinator, just driving through 
the streets checking up on the activists painting 
the shadows! | was arrested by a plain clothes 
policeman and policewoman driving a BMW, so | 
dont know what was happening there, and whd 
they were, but there was obviously a lot of anxiety 


about this kind of resistance. . 
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abouts 





HARRY COHEN: | was invited to Japan, in about 
1987 by an anti-nuclear group, as one of the 


| physicians belonging to the movement. It was a very 


moving experience to go to Tokyo and to be met 
there by some representatives of the group, and 
then to go down to Hiroshima on the train and to 
be there on Hiroshima Day at a quarter past eight, 
sitting out in the really hot sun — tt was very hot — 
and listening to the bell toll, (the Peace Park was of 
course crowded with thousands of people) and 
going through the museum, and talking to people 
who were like-minded — a very moving experience. 


JO VALLENTINE: You stand there and you are a 
witness because It is Hiroshima Day and you don't 
worry so much about the media — or that is the 
way we have thought about it quite a lot lately. 
Every few years we do a big something, like when 
it was the 50th anniversary we tried to make 
that really quite special and got some television 
personalities along, like Peter Holland, to plant 
sunflower seeds. 


50 Years Since The Bomb 


On August 5th, PND sent a message to the organisers 
of a rally to be held in Paris on Hiroshima Day, Greetings 
from other groups throughout the world were to be 
read out at this event. 

We sent our message in French and English and 
signed off by proudly saying: People for Nuclear 
Disarmament, Perth Western Australia, the first State in 
Australia which has, for over !0 years, elected a Senator 
for nuclear disarmament. 

The growing anger against the French government's 
Muraroa nuclear testing had been building up over 
several weeks and this had become evident to PND by 
the number of people telephoning the office wanting to 
help and to sign the petition to Jaques Chirac. This made 
the a the largest Peace event in Perth since the early 

s of the Palm Sunday marches... 
Th le event was Opened by Jack Davis at noon and 


between ten and fifteen thousand people marched 
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NTI Tot 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOMBING 


ASSEMBLE 11AM RUSSELL SQUARE NORTHBRIDGE 


MARCH AND RALLY 12NOON 


HIROSHIMA NEVER AGAIN 





from Russell Square, across the Horseshoe bridge, 
through the Murray Street Mall, back over the Beaufort 
Street bridge and into Francis Street back to Russell 
Square. On route more people joined the marchers and 
workers in shops clapped and showed their support... 
Members of PND collected $1500 in buckets [It was 
actually $15,000]. This was willingly contributed by the 
public to help pay for the event. PND sold stickers and 
postcards on their stall, gave out information on French 
products and armament dealers and had copies of the 


petition to Jaques Chirac and World Court forms for 


people to sign. 

The whole day was a great success and with rallies 
happening in other states was one way to show the 
French Government that people are not happy with the 
decisions being taken to continue with nuclear testing in 
the Pacific or anywhere in the world. 

PND Newsletter October 1995 
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DEE MARGETTS: | went with a group of 
Parliamentarians over to Tahiti in relation to French 
Nuclear testing, in September 1995, and that was 
quite extraordinary because I'd never seen people 
in Australia rise up as one before. That is something 
historical about the French Nuclear testing that you 
dont get for other like-issues. The Canberra 
Commission started as a result of that. And at the 
very end the various mainstream political parties 
felt they had to get one better than each other on 
how anti-nuclear they were being, or how 
disarmament-oriented they were wanting to 
appear. And that came out simply in the enormous 
public protests about the French Nuclear testing. 








Drop it in Paris 


CHORUS: 


Drop it in Paris, c’est votre bomb 
If it’s so damned safe, test it at home 


Stick it up the Eiffel Tower 
Stick it up your vest 
Use the Champs-Elysees for your nuclear test! 


by David O'Connor 
‘No Nukes Muse’ Songsheet, Fairbridge Festival, April 1999. 





JUDY BLYTH: While Rob Mann was coordinator he 
very much emphasised the doorknock campaign. 
That was his extraordinarily strong forte. Then 
when Dee came along the emphasis changed more 
to nuclear warships. It had been a huge part of 
PND's activities before then, but with Dee that 
became much more dominant again. She was very 
interested in the Port Safety Plan and what the 
inadequacies were there. 





She researched that very deeply and did all sorts of 
publicity work for that, and she approached the 
Fremantle City Council. She got a very good§ 


hearing, and got them more concerned about it 
than they would have been, so that was the level 
where she was working and she did lots of other 
things too. Then after Dee, there was Shane Guthrie 
— he’s a wonderful young person — one of the more 
remarkable characters in the PND history. With him 
the emphasis changed much more to the arms trade, 
He was very concerned with the Indonesian military 
and how that had crossed over into civilian affairs, 


SHANE GUTHRIE: | remember going to the la 
big quiz night of PND. This was at the time when 
the major issue in the organisation was beginning 
to drop off. After going to a few of these suburban 
group meetings, | must have given that away 
because they weren't really happening any more, 
and | started popping into the office and going along 
to PND monthly meetings, when Dee was the 
coordinator and Judy was doing a lot of the work, 
There was a lot of crossover of membership 
between other peace organizations which helped 
make up the PND committee. This would have 
been 1989-90. So partly because of the crossove 

between organizations, | would go along to theif 
meetings as well. And | started to get a picture of a 
range of political perspectives on things. For 
example the SPA, Socialist Party of Australia was 
running a peace group called the Australian Peace 
Committee and so | started getting a perspective 
on how they were looking at things — and othe 

people who are quite conservative in their politics) 
And all of that served to make me more focused on 
anti-war and anti-violence activities, because | found 
left and right-ish perspectives not always solidl 

against violence. And so | started to think — | need 
to work out what my own path in all of this is. 
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Shane Guthrie 





AIDEX [Australia International Defence Equipment Exhibition], was a big arms bazaar — 
used to happen every couple of years in Canberra. Buyers and sellers would come from 
all around the world and they'd make a big show of selling arms and saying how this was 
important for the Australian economy and so on. So | went along to the protest in ‘91. 
A thousand people from around Australia came and it was very significant on the Peace 
Movement map of Australia. 

The basic strategy was to surround the fairgrounds in Canberra where it was being 
held, to highlight what was going on. We had some vague notion of shutting it down so 
people couldn't set it up or couldn't get in. We had this strategy of lying down on the 
road so that cars couldn't drive in and we would link our arms to form a star-shape of 
about five or six people and be lying face-down on the bitumen. So I'd have police dogs 
barking in my ears, it was really scary and threatening. People wouldn't be just removed, 
they would be dragged across the bitumen, and there was a tactic of grabbing people's 
wrists, which ended up breaking a lot of people's wrists. And it came out later in the 
AIDEX inquiry that the police had really overstepped the mark in terms of some of their 
tactics. | think it was really significant in changing some protocols in how the police handle 
protests. So it was a big eye-opener. | think the way arms companies do business in 
Australia changed because of AIDEX '91. Since then public arms fairs don't happen any 
more. [hey happen behind closed doors, which is of course still a WOrTY... 

When the Environment Centre no longer had a building, Felicity Hill and | put a lot of 
effort into setting up a new activist centre in Perth, called the Peace House. 


PEACE HOUSE 


Perth has a new activist and campaign space! 
A Peace House has just been set up in Northbridge, for groups and meetings. 


The Peace House is a meeting and workshop venue, and includes office space and facilities for: 
e People for Nuclear Disarmament e Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

e Peace Education Foundation e Animal Liberation e and the Perth Environment Centre... 

PND Newsletter March/April 1995 
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Help Turn the Tide Against War Toys 


On September the 7th, there will be protest in 








~ Open Day 


Sunday 14th May 
10am-4pm 
Official opening 12:30 pm 
kta 


fae wae ng SP 4 Aberdeen Street 


corner Beaufort Street 


| re a Disaimnac Peace S| Northbridge 
women's tte \ 
: peng } *)* 
peace oe es : 5 227 7880 


many countries of the world (41 at last count!) by 
people of all ages, that believe that constructing 
creative, co-operative play environments is infinitely 
more healthy and positive for developing children 
than toy weapons and other aggressive games that 
produce (and often instil) violent behaviounr.. 

How about starting off on September 7th with a 
“Toy Transformation” activity with some. children 
you know? For instance, toy tanks could be turned 
into rainbow-making machines, or plastic rifles could 


be turned into tomato stakes! If you challenge 
children with this idea, they'll be bound to come up 
with all sorts of imaginative responses... 

Declare your home kindergarten, school or 
Playgroup a “war toy free zone” with PND's new 
laminated poster. 

Judy Blyth in PND Newsletter August 1988 
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Judy Blyth 
Anti-war toys 
campaign 
image 1988 


Campaign 
bumper sticker 
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JUDY BLYTH: | drew up a petition and approached 
the State government to outlaw the sale of war 
toys. And | remember we presented a huge petition 
to Premier Carmen Lawrence. At the same time we 
were lobbying toy shops to try and get them to put 
away those toy guns. And | remember a moment of 
great excitement when Myer actually agreed to do 
this, but | don’t think they stuck to it. But to me it 
was one of my soaring moments when | felt,'‘oh this 
has happened and | had something to do with this’ 
and | just felt over the moon. 


Store bans toy weapons 


Myer Stores will no longer stock toy guns or any 
other anti-social toys in its 40 Australian department 


stores. 
Mr John Carter, Myer’s buying manager of toys in 


Melbourne said people would have to shop else- 
where for such toys because they would ‘never 
again’ be seen on Myer shelves. 
Stores in Perth began clearing toy guns from their 
shelves and ceased all new orders six weeks ago. 
The West Australian | September 1988 
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SHANE GUTHRIE: 1 was doing a protest with Peter 
Stewart and other people from a Christian social 
justice organisation, about war games being 
conducted alongside a family show, where people 
would come along and watch all this stuff happening 
on one of the beaches up north. [Hillary's Boat 
Harbour]. It was a Sunday morning, and we all had 
banners out like, ‘War is not about fun’, or ‘War is 
bad for kids’, because it was basically war games 
put on by the military for the family to come 


along and watch. So we had all these banners and 


on a Sunday morning you'd get people so ropeable 
they'd almost drive up on the curb and they'ré 
shouting out things like ‘Get a job!’ and we'd say, 
‘It's Sunday!’ [Laughs] I’m not a Christian, but Ié 
often do things with this Christian justice group. Its 
called the Christian Centre for Social Action — Pete 


Stewart and Neville Watson and others. Becausé 


they were really doing some outstanding actions - 
and it was about me broadening my perspective of 
doing peace activism. 


SANTA DOESN'T SLAY 
ww DON'T BUY WAR TOYS 


~ PEOPLE FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 




















JO HAYTER: We had rallies, rallies, rallies, rallies, 
rallies [laughing], we loved to rally. We had an annual 
calendar of events which took up most of our time 
and resources, 

Palm Sunday was a very big event for us. 
Hiroshima Days were very big events for us. Then of 
course, being WA, we also had to respond every 
time a warship or a submarine came in, which 
meant we could have a rally four or five weekends 
in a row. We would just look at each other and 
groan — oh god [laughing] another ten bloody 
warships, then put the binoculars on the horizon to 
see exactly which ships were back again. The Car! 
Vinson aircraft carrier seemed to like Fremantle a 
lot! At one point we were getting visits almost 
every three or four weeks. It was really hard work, 
s© we rallied, and rallied and rallied. We tried to get 
‘wo or three key points across in every rally so that 
People saw there was a growing and diverse 
groundswell of protest. Then the media became 
familiar with us as spokespeople and began to ring 
US at home for comments. 


DEE MARGETTS:The first time somebody rang me 
at six o'clock in the morning to do an interview 
about nuclear warships, it was a bit of a shock. 
Suddenly | found | was doing an interview being 
taped — you learnt quickly, 

I think perhaps the most important role we were 
Playing at the time was actually providing someone 
10 be a response when Governments themselves 





werent acting in the way we thought they ought 
to be. Then the media would know who to come to. 
| was regularly getting a very good take-up rate of 
letters to the editor | think it was something like 
eighty or ninety percent. 


TRISH COWCHER: There are a lot of people out 
there who want to get involved in peace and 
nuclear disarmament issues but because it can be 
such a huge issue and can be daunting, people do 
not know where to start to express their concerns 
or objections. Many like to have the structure of 
organised activities to participate in. That is what | 
believe that rallies provided in the 1980s and early 
1990s. Part of the ongoing work of PND was 
harnessing this interest and support to build a 
movement. This involved building up the community 
base by providing information and education, 
encouraging people to form groups, educating 
those groups, and giving them skills to participate 
in the public debate. Also we needed a network 
of people we could call on to participate in rallies 
called at short notice, such as when we wanted 
to protest the visit of nuclear armed or powered 
warships in Fremantle. This was a very important 
activity of PND in the 1980s — giving people a focus 
and keeping their faith, hope and interest alive. 

Of course PND overlooked the 
opportunity to have a fundraising event to raise 
much-needed funds. 
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TV coverage at 
Palm Sunday 
rally. 
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We tried to do some education work with a good 
speaker so we could get media attention at the 
same time. We had a multi-focused approach: raising 
money, getting media attention, building the 
movement and education. It goes without saying 
that all the things that PND achieved could not have 
been done without the support of the many 
hundreds of fantastic, enthusiastic, talented and 
generous volunteers. It is amazing what a grass 
roots organisation can achieve with so few material 
resources — just dedication, commitment and desire 
of many to create a better and safer world. 

We also tried to get people who had local, 
national and international perspectives to help us 
develop a more strategic focus on this international 
problem. We tried not to lose focus of the motto 
‘think globally act locally’. 


MEDIA WATCH 


JUDY BLYTH: We had lots and lots of demon 
strations, protests, public protest meetings. We hadi 
postcard campaigns, we had petitions of course, 
We often would have a sort of ‘activist kit’ to help 
people to engage in whatever challenges we were 
facing. We also did quite a lot of letterboxing in the 
early days to advertise rallies and so on. Now we! 
haven't got the personnel to actually do the lette 
boxing, but it used to be done in the thousands, 
with all the local groups of PND around Perth. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: There was a list of things 
that people could do, and certainly, writing letters 
was one. We tried to have fairly organised things 
where people would have a Media Watch and 
somebody would take a certain day of the month 
and try to write a letter in. 


MEDIA WATCH is an essential element of our work and to be effective we need the help of many 
people. Basically, MEDIA WATCH has two purposes: 


|. To keep us informed of developments in the media which relate to the nuclear issue. 


2. To make maximum use of those media facilities that are directly accessible to the public. 
This would include talkback radio and the Letters to the Editor columns in the daily press: the West 


Australian, Daily News, Sunday Times, etc. 


We need people who can: 


|. Keep an eye (or ear) on news, current affairs and talk-back programs, take notes and phone 


through any relevant information to the office. 


2. Write letters in response to issues as they arise in the daily press. 


3, Phone in to talk-back programs. 


If you would like to help, please fill in the form below and send it into the PND office... 


| would be prepared to watch/listen to the following program/s: 


lst Preference 
2nd Preference 
3rd Preference 
Station Channel 
Se ne Nene et os a eel oe ee ee 





| would be prepared to take part in the following talk-back programs 


| would like to put my name and phone number on the MEDIA WATCH PHONE TREE to respond 


to talk-back programs when the occasion arises 


PND Newsletter August 1986 


ee 
I'm interested in writing letters to the newspapers 


| would be prepared to act as an emergency for MEDIA WATCH 
Half the battle in approaching newspapers, radio and TV is to have a good ‘angle’ to suggest. Got any ideas? 












ROB MANN: Wilson Tuckey thought we were a 
mob of ratbags and Charlie Court of course 
thought we were ratbags. In fact on my first day as 
coordinator Charlie Court had written a third of a 
page letter to the editor, ranting and raving about 
how the nuclear thing was nothing different to any 
other war, and that anyone who had been in a real 
war would know what the story was really all 
about. And | thought it was my duty to rattle off a 
letter back and put in a little aside to the editor 
pointing out that he had a third of a page, we 
should have a third of a page — and surprise, 
surprise, we actually got the third of a page in! 
His was on about page 7 and ours was on about 
page |3 or |4 [laughs] but still .... t was a great start 
to the job and | spent most of the day trying to 
frame that letter, thinking it was a total waste of 
time. Got a call the next day from someone saying, 
‘| saw that letter’. And | saw that letter all over the 
place, | saw it in art works, it was great! And it 
seemed to put him in his place really. | tried to make 
it as reasonable and uninsulting as possible, and 
ended up having a fairly good relationship with that 
Letters Editor because of that. He had even 
changed, | think, one or two sentences, so that they 
came out much better 


JUDY BLYTH:We believe that if the people lead the 
politicians follow. You can't expect politicians to act 
ahead of public opinion. So you really have to get 
into the mainstream media to try and make a dent 
in the general public. So that means that you've got 
to keep trying to do extraordinary things to keep 
On getting the media attention. 


International Day For 


Campaign Against Cruise Missiles 

On Saturday, June 15th, PND organised an action 
to publicise the International Day for campaign 
against Cruise Missiles. The nuclear cruise missile 
carries a warhead with 16 times the explosive 
Power of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima... 

The action went ahead in Fremantle. A truck 
carrying a life-size Cruise missile parked outside the 


Town Hall, where 8 clowns entertained the public 
and handed out information on Cruise missiles. 
Senator elect Jo Vallentine addressed the Passing 
shoppers about the threat that Cruise missiles pose 
to our safety. The missile, with clowns aboard, then 
Paraded around the main block of Fremantle 


spreading the message and handing out more 
Information. 
PND Newsletter June/July 1985 
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JO VALLENTINE: We often felt that we didn't get as 
much response from the media as we would have 
liked, and of course as the media in Australia 
contracted to fewer and fewer owners it got worse 
and worse. There used to be the Daily News, the 
Weekend Independent, National Times. There were a 
lot more papers in the early days, so we used to 
have people who would focus on the Sunday Times, 
or even The Countryman, and probably half a dozen 
different print outlets. When the afternoon paper 
disappeared that changed even the time of day that 
we would do things, because we used to do things 
quite early in the morning so it would get in the 
Daily News in the afternoon — so then you didn't 
bother, you could do things a bit later in the day. 
Radio has always been our best bet, and the really 
big stunts you'd try and keep for television. But, 
always the hard one and always the agony — are you 
doing it just for media, or are you doing it because 
you want to educate the community. This was an 
ongoing debate. 
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TRISH COWCHER: The West Australian newspaper 
was just so pro-American and pro-warship visits 
(and very happy to accept the revenue that this 
attracted). They did not mind covering the Palm 
Sunday rallies because they were aligned with the 
church and no one can seriously say that peace is a 
bad idea. However, the media would show those 
opposed to warship visits in a bad light or as 
minority as oddballs (or ignored us). The West and 
other media outlets did not engage our argument 
seriously. We had a message, we had an issue and 
we had an alternative view that was logical and 
intelligent which we had a democratic right to 
express. It was demeaning to have to put on a stunt 
or human-interest story of, for example banner- 
painting or a mock cruise missile on the back of a 
truck, to get the media to attend when we had 
something important to say. 


Superpowers Agree on Arms Cut Deadline _ 

Six years of negotiations came to an end 
yesterday when US President, Mr Reagan, and the 
Soviet Leader, Mr Gorbachev, signed a treaty that 
calls for the dismantling of all US and Soviet short 
and medium-range nuclear arsenals within three 
years. The historic agreement will leave the 
superpowers with 96 per cent of their nuclear 
stockpiles intact... 

At a ceremony televised simultaneously in the US 
and in the Soviet Union, President Reagan expressed 
hope that the INF pact would “not be an end in itself 


= NDT 7 ee: =o 7 


but a beginning’, and Mr Gorbachev said the 
agreement was ‘the first step down the road leading 
to a nuclear-free world”. 


Dee Margetts 
and Jo Vallentine 
protest SAS 
troops going to 
the Gulf War, 
January 1991 


Australian Financial Review 10 December | 987 
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Members of a local group banner-painting 


JUDY BLYTH: |! was quite over the moon about this 
INF Treaty and | painted a banner [laughing] which 


always seems to be my first resort — of the Worle 
with band-aids on it here and there, looking rather 
happy because It was starting to recover from thé 


nuclear weapons thing. Through the PND 


Newsletter | invited people to come to a ‘Peacefu 
Planet Party’ to celebrate the signing of the INF 


Treaty. | knew that we still had a long way to go but 
| always liked to celebrate victories you see, and this 
was quite a victory. The Palm Sunday Rally 


Organising Committee (PSROC) took a ver 


measured approach to the INF Treaty, and | think 


that's why we had ‘Disarm the Seas’ as the themé 
for the 1989 rally, because the INF Treaty only deal 
with quite a small percentage of the intermediate 


and small range missiles, and tt only dealt with thé 


ones that were land-based. 
The reserve of the PSROC proved to be sensible 
Over 30,000 nukes remain to this day, ane 


proliferation means they are in the hands of at least 


eight countries. They have not been used in anger 
since 1945 — but while they exist, the awfU 
possibility remains that they could. 

Depleted uranium munitions were extensivel) 
used in the 1991 Gulf war, later in the Balkans, an¢ 
after September ||, in Afghanistan — and again If 
the war in Iraq in 2003. 










Not In My Name 


Not in my name, 
my woman's name, 
not one drop of blood 
be shed for oil 
that makes some billionaires 


and sets the Middle East aflame. 


Not in my name, 


my name OT YOUTS 


should frightful weapons of our age, 


nerve gas and plague, the nuclear bomb 
sweep life from earth - 


this fragile earth of ours. 


Not in my name, 
my woman's name, 
another Vietnam, Korea, the same 
skulduggery 
that made invasion just. 


Dear God, if god there be, 


not in my name. 


But in my name, 
in every woman’s name, 
send home great armies 
of the black and dispossessed, 
warships and frigates turn around. 


Peace in my name! 


Justina Williams 


(This poem was read by Jo Vallentine in the Senate. 
PND congratulate the poet — and feel lucky to claim 
her as one of our members.) 

PND Newsletter February 1991 
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SYLVIA EDWARDS: The Nuclear Showdown 
Conference we had was rather good. That was in 
1995, when Shane Guthrie was coordinator. There 
were quite a few speakers. From the World Court 
there was Katie Dewes. She came over from New 
Zealand. And then there was someone from 
Indonesia talking about nuclear reactors, and 
someone from Friends of the Earth talking about 
uranium. So that was quite successful. It was the 
first Peace conference in Perth for years. Quite a 
good crowd — and | think some became a bit more 
active after that. 


Nuclear Showdown: 


The role we play on the nuclear stage 


Conference & Workshop 

Sat 27th May, Jam-5pm 

Shenton Park Community Centre 
240 Onslow Road 

Part | Top Speakers: Hot Topics 


INTERNATIONAL Curtains for Nukes. 

World court may rule N-weapons illegal 

Katie Dewes Aotearoa/New Zealand Foundation 
for Peace Studies 


REGIONAL Nuclear Neighbours 
Indonesia reaching for nuclear reactors 
Dr George Aditjondro Indonesian environmentalist 


NATIONAL Uranium Unmasked 





PND 





Economics and Ethics of the Nuclear Industry 
Dave Sweeney Friends of the Earth, Melbourne 


LOCAL Dump Drama Federal search for National 
Radioactive Waste Site 

Shyama Peebles & Deborah Botica Goldfields 
Against Serious Pollution 


Part 2 Setting the Scene for a Nuclear-Free 2000 
GETTING OUR ACT TOGETHER Working with 
the speakers 


Workshops to define roles we can play to change 
the nuclear scene. 


Organised by: 

Medical Association for Prevention of War 
People for Nuclear Disarmament 

Critical Mass 


PND Newsletter March/April 1995 
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Campaign 
banner : 
1996 1996, the International Court of Justice had come 


JO VALLENTINE: We had a really good year in 


down with its finding that nuclear weapons were 
illegal under international law, that was really good. 
Then there was the Canberra Commission, They 
came out with all of these wonderful steps forward 
for disarmament. It was a fifteen member 
commission from a number of different countries, 
so a number of things were working towards 
disarmament really being on the agenda then. Then 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty was passed by 
the United Nations! The Australian Government, no 
matter what political flavour, generally supported 
the idea of a CTBT, and of course, PND, among 
hundreds of other groups, worked hard on building 
community support, hoping to translate that into 


Government action. 
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sae As we lobbied we could say well you have done 
Scott some good stuff on the Comprehensive Test Ban 
me a Treaty, why not take it a little bit further and join the 
2000 stall, group called the Middle Powers Initiative? 
canoe This is a whole lot of non-aligned countries that 
Church. came up with a very good plan for a nuclear 
weapons convention. Well of course, Australia 
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doesn’t get involved in any of that stuff because 
we are too closely in bed with the Americans. If you” 
follow what goes on at United Nations it is very 
depressing when you look at Australia's record, 
We are not on the side of the angels in the United” 
Nations in most cases, and you know, we should bel 
We have got the capacity in this country to 
actually lead — | reckon — partly because we are an 
island nation. 


Abolition 2000 Launched in Perth 

On 6th August, we set up our stalls outside the 
Wesley Church in the centre of the city. Passers by 
were given a sheet outlining the link between 
Hiroshima and the sunflower motif, which we took 
from the story of the Ukrainian generals planting 
sunflower seeds on the former nuclear missile silos 
as they handed the former Soviet Union's nukes 
back to Russia for dismantling. 

Members of the public were invited to sign 
petitions to the leaders of nuclear nations and the 
Secretary-General of the UN about the urgent need 
for a timetable to rid the world of nuclear weapons, 
as suggested by Abolition 2000, a global network of 
over 600 groups following on from the fine work of 
the World Court Project. A second petition to the 
Australian Prime Minister, called on the Government 
to cease uranium mining in this country... 

A whole school of children was on hand, lending 
liveliness to the proceedings, and doing an especially 
fine job in handing out material and collecting 
signatures from the public. 

PND Newsletter October 1996 








JUDY BLYTH: After the September || terrorist 
attacks in 2001, | became involved in the ‘Network 
for Justice not Revenge’ which grew out of @ 
meeting that PND called through Jo Vallentinel 
We had decided that we should have a peace vigi 
every Tuesday and that’s still going in 2004. 


JO VALLENTINE: Initially this was held at the 
Perth Railway Station, but moved to Wesley cornef 
for a two hour lunch time presence. This has 
evolved into PEOPLE FOR PEACE — a network of 
citizens concerned about all peace issues, including 
treatment of asylum seekers. The regular presence fs 
a great opportunity for dialogue with people wh@ 
disagree. It is also a thance to distribute peacé 
materials, especially relating to the upcoming events 
and to collect signatures on a wide range of 
petitions, and dollars for Save the Children project 
in war zones of the world. 





Vollie Power 


JUDY BLYTH: Thinking of the volunteers who gave 
their time and energy to PND over the years is a 
glorious pastime. Without the vollies, the barely- 
paid coordinators would have collapsed at times, 
| reckon. They did a lot of the physical work, but also 
gave the coordinators the emotional support that 
was sO Important. One of the first | met when | 
came to WA in‘86 was Margaret Davis who used to 
‘do the membership’. Once a week she'd update 
records of who had paid subs, and post off receipts 
with a nice little note. Years before | came to Perth 
Sylvia Edwards had volunteered half a day a week in 
PND's office snipping out newspaper cuttings and 
filing them. Slowly she took on more responsibilities 
and Is now our office coordinator. 

Joan and Vic Williams were around in those days. 
They were very involved with APC (Australian 
Peace Committee) and Joan was Secretary of that. 
They had supported the formation of PND. Years 
later when | was volunteer coordinator of PND, 
Joan usually came to monthly planning meetings and 
contributed articles for PND newsletters — just 
great to have a well-known WA author doing that 





for the organisation! 


Another stalwart was Jack Boardman, who was a 
faithful flag-waver at many a rally. He always turned 
up at meetings about peace issues, was a strong 
supporter of the United Nations, and true friend of 
the East Timorese. He was also a great help to 
Aboriginal people in the community .... and such a 
kindly gentleman. 

Pat Keady and husband Grant were at the very 
first warship protest ever in WA — back in 1975 — 
when the U,.S.S. Snook came into Freo, They were 
Overseas for a fair while after that raising a couple 
of kids, Pat used to come into PND’s office at times 
to sort out the Tshirts which used to get jumbled 
UP during stalls and so on, and she'd keep track of 
the stock. Later on she was treasurer for a few 
years. She and Grant had Pangea in their sights, and 
designed and paid for bumper stickers opposing 
burial of nuclear waste in WA. 

The whole Palm Sunday Rally Organising 
Committee, (which arose to continue those rallies 
after PND could no longer do so) ran on 
Volunteers — from 1987 to 1993 or ‘94. If | start 
Naming members of that I'm sure I'll miss out too 
Many, but it was a great bunch — working like mad 
for that annual rally and street march. 
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Local PND groups promoting Palm Sunday rally. 


Mike Williams, son of Joan and Vic, was working 
with the Miscellaneous Workers’ Union, and we 
were able to hold our meetings there — corner of 
Hay Street and Churchill Avenue in Subiaco. 
The ‘Miscoes’ gave the Committee heaps of other 
support too. Joan and Vic were right into it — and 
old Stan Plumridge who had been politicised by the 
Spanish Civil War | used to love hearing him talk 
about that. George Wignall, Harry's brother-in-law 
was very active on the PSROC — Also Rob 
McFarlane, John Zawada, Enid Howard. A wonderful 
young woman called Elena took the Chair one year. 
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1997 
Campaign 
banner: 


No war games 


on the 


Barrier Reef! 
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Julie Ellender, who was training as a librarian, 
practised her skills by redesigning and cataloguing 
PND's library back when we were at |167 Hay 
Street in West Perth. 

Betty McIntosh was a great supporter — though 
she worked more through WILPF (Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom). 
For years, she was one of the sponsored swimmers 
in PND's annual Swim for Peace fundraiser that Dee 
started. Her husband, Gordon was an ALP Senator 
and had done some great work opposing French 
nuclear tests in the Pacific on Muroroa. 
He was in a group called ‘Labor Parliamentarians for 
a Nuclear-free Australia’. There were about eight 
members of that in WA and | went along and 
interviewed them all, to try to work out how PND 
and they could relate usefully to each other. 
He offered PND access to his anti-nuclear 
resources in his office library. Senator Pat Giles was 
another of those ALP pollies - Ruth Coleman too. 
Shirley Landquist was on her staff and | met her that 
day too, and she and | became friendly after that. 
Shirley was also very involved with the United 
Nations Association. 

Young Stuart Fenner was a vollie for a while, 
liaising between PND central and the smaller 
groups that existed at that time. He had come from 
North Perth PND, He married Helena Kadmos 
who was also a PNDer Dr Peter Masters was 
helpful in responding to school requests for 
SS He 
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speakers on nuclear weapons and nuclear power. 
Brenda Roy was active in Groundswell — also in 
‘Mothers and Others for Peace’ — That's where | first 
met her. Later on, Brenda became a PND treasurer 
for a few years, and did lots else! 

A volunteer for years on newsletter production 
was Rex Diggins. 
compositor with The West Australian, a job that 
became redundant once computers hit the scene. 
However he had great skills in juggling all the 
articles typed up for PND's newsletters into a form 
ready for printing. | used to gather all the bits up, 
including a collections of appropriate cartoons, 
headings of different sizes and so on, and drop all 
that into Rex. After a few days, he would have it all 
ready for printing — which is where Mar Bucknell 
came in, in my early days with the newsletter 
Many times | drove down to his workplace in Freo 
with one master copy, and collected boxfuls 
of printed newsletters a few days later Mar 
performed street theatre occasionally and was 
brilliant on political stuff — like being Alexander 


Downer for instance. It must have been in the 


early ‘90s when | was away on a longish holiday, 


abandoning the PND office for the time, that 
| returned, delighted (and relieved) to find a PND 
newsletter waiting in my mail. This had all been 
done by Aaron Maxwell, a young volunteer at 
the time. He was a uni student and a friend of 
Shane Guthrie. 
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In the late ‘80s, there were some joint naval 
exercises — war games really — in which there were 
two ‘sides’ — the Australian Navy and the Kamerian 
Navy. Kameria was supposed to be some mythical 
enemy to Australia’s north. Dee was PND's 
coordinator at the time, and we set up a ‘Kamerian 
Consulate’ in the Shenton Park home of Jenny Borg 
and Rex Diggins. The front veranda was hung with 
bright yellow and red triangular flags and we had 
great fun launching the consulate one day with Dr 
Lindsay Matthews, the ‘Consul’, making a splendid 
speech about foreign policies that radiated 
friendship and support, not bristling with militarism 
and so on. Also on the crowded front veranda that 
day, sipping champagne with us, was Dr Keith Suter, 


_ who also made a stirring speech, and Scott Christie 


and Joan Carlin — and Rosalie Schultz. 


Hiroshima Day brought forth the much appreciated 
volunteer efforts of Graham Daniell. For several 


} years, he organised commemorative events, usually 


Outside Wesley Church in Perth. He was very 
computer-savvy and when our old office computer, 
a gift from Peace Education Foundation, would play 
tricks on us, Graham would always make the time to 
straighten out our computer woes. Bernie Ranford 
used to always come along on Hiroshima Day, and 
fold paper cranes for hours patiently explaining the 
Sadako story to passers-by. 

A current volunteer is Tony Noakes who always 


} has a sensible view to offer at our monthly meetings. 


He's a retired architect and was invaluable at sorting 
how to fit PND's belongings into our new office 


| in Maylands. 
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My memory’s running dry. There have been so many 
more — like those on roster at events like PND's 
‘Paint for Peace’ art exhibitions, and other 
fundraising events. Then there have been our stall 
volunteers, and people who helped with fundraising 
gigs, evenings with guest speakers and so on. 
It would be good to get back to that energy 
level again. With Australia signing on to Son of Star 
Wars, there's plenty of need for PND still. 


PEOPLE 
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PND 






Graham Daniell 
and Rob Gulley 
Hiroshima Day 
1999 
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SHARON DAVIES: The nuclear cycle is 
violent — from the mining of uranium to the 
nuclear power plants to the formation of 
weaponry to the destruction of radio- 
active waste. We have just got to get this 
through to people that there is no safe 
radiation. There is no way of doing this 
‘properly, tt is part of the military industrial 
complex and nothing has changed in over 
fifty years. 


JOVALLENTINE: Uranium is one of those 
issues that just never goes away in the 
Australian context. Probably because we 
have so much of the stuff in the ground. 
Thirty percent of the Western world's 
deposits are in Australia, much of it here in 
Western Australia, but also Northern 
Territory, South Australia, and some smaller 
deposits in Queensland. Ever since Rum 
Jungle (N.T.) and Mary Kathleen (QLD) 
were mined in the fifties — no doubt to 
support the British nuclear testing 
Programme, which of course, wasn't 
admitted at the time — the issue has risen, 
subsided, risen, subsided, mostly depending 
On the colour of the Federal Government. 


JUDY BLYTH: We were looking at the 
whole nuclear fuel cycle: uranium mining 
and processing, and nuclear power because 
Of the linkage between nuclear power and 
Nuclear weapons, and of course the final 
End of the nuclear fuel chain — the disposal 
Of those intractable wastes. 
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Nuclear weapons can be made using both enriched uranium or plutonium. 
























Nuclear Fuel Cycle CANE News June 1977 
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Julie Cook and 
Annabelle Newbury 
(centre) at the 
Uranium 
Moratorium 
Melbourne 

January 1981 
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Uranium Moratorium 


C.A.N.E is part of the Uranium Moratorium 
which exists to warn people of the danger of 
uranium to the future of life on this planet. We are 
seeking a 5 year delay in uranium mining so that 
people have time to find out about the issues and 
support alternative sane energy alternatives like 
solar. Please help us collect signatures and join the 
movement. Fraser's decision after the second Fox 
report will mean we will have to work even harder 
in the days ahead. But we are part of a growing and 
more powerful international campaign against 
mining, N-power and the arms race. 

CANE News May 1977 









Julie Cook and | the CANE, WA. 
representatives at the recent National Uranium 
Moratorium meeting in Melbourne over the 


were 


Australia Day weekend. Representatives from anti- 
nuclear groups from all around Australia attended. 

There was a sense of urgency at the meeting that 
our campaigns must be stepped up in view of the 
fact that government and industry are set on 
developing in Australia other stages of the nuclear 
fuel cycle apart from uranium mining. Closer links 
must be developed with the trade union movement 
in each state so that educational campaigns, support 
actions, etc. can be better coordinated. A loose 
national committee on trade union liaison was set 
up to coordinate information and activities, and give 
support and advice to state groups on how to 
approach unions. 

It was agreed that the 1983 Federal election is 
very important and every state group should 
consider commencing campaigns in marginal seats 
right away. 

Annabelle in CANE News February 1981 





CAMPAIGN AGAINST NUCLEAR ENERGY 
e/- 537 Wellington St. Perth 6000 Tei: 321 2260 


OcT. 1980 
REGISTERED FOR POSTING AS A PUBLICATION CATEGORY & 


MARCH AGAINST FRASER'S 
PRO-NUCLEQR POLICIES 





DAVE WORTH: | came back to Perth from) 
Melbourne in 1980. | had been involved in 
Melbourne with Friends of the Earth and that was: 
a general purpose environmental group that got 
involved in energy, peace, anti-uranium issues, 
supporting Aboriginal Land Rights and so on, 
| was quite interested in uranium as an issue and) 
had been involved in the protests in Melbourne} 
At that stage it was a national issue, Fraser and the 
Liberals were in power and they wanted to ming) 
uranium — so It was just a different group that | got 
involved with here in Perth than what | was involves 


with, in Melbourne. 
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DAVE WORTH: We would invite Indigenous 
Australians down to talk about the link between 
Land Rights and uranium mining. This was after the 
'Noonkanba campaign in WA in the mid-|970s and 
we, In the anti-nuclear movement, had spent quite 
a bit of time finding out about land rights and 
the feelings that Aboriginal people had for their 
land. Throughout the 1980s we tried to include 
Aboriginal speakers at Palm Sunday marches etc 
so that they could let more people know about 
their feelings. | know we spent a lot of time with 
the Northern Land Council, and the Kimberley 
Land Council, talking about what would happen if 
uranium mines were started on their lands. 
They were pretty desperate for the funds from 
royalties to build their communities but we were 
worried that they didn't know about the health 
hazards from radon gas and so on. 


TRISH COWCHER: | was pretty angry with what 
was going on. The nuclear energy issue, and the 
weapons and the cold war stuff | guess that was 
what | had a fire in my belly about — that whole 
thing of the next generation, of being really 
concerned about what we were leaving and also 
being very concerned and very angry about what 
I'd been left by my forebears. 


UNION ACTIVITIES AND C.A.N.E. PROUDLY PRESENT 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA'S 


COMMUNITY THEATRE GROUP 
DESPERATE MEASURES 





PLAZA AT 1p.m. THURSDAY 


Desperate Measures Handbill 
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Using Uranium —A Doctor’s Prognosis 


for Nuclear Power by Helen Caldicott M.D. _ 

| knew that uranium had two uses - one, to build 
bombs, and two, to fuel nuclear power plants. 
So | read about nuclear power, and the more | read 
as a physician and paediatrician, the more my hair 
literally stood on end. 

It produces maximum amounts of carcinogenic 
wastes, which are radioactive for up to half a million 
years. 

| wrote to every union in South Australia and 
asked if | could talk to them about the dangers of 
mining uranium. They said, “Okay, but you'll never 
convince us, because it means our jobs.” In ten 
minutes, their faces turned white, and they said, 
“My God, | don't want my children growing up in a 
world like that.” 

CANE Leaflet 


Yeelirrie ‘won't happen’ 

TLC secretary Peter Cook said today that the 
ACTU ban on uranium mining did apply to Yeelirrie. 
“The ban applies to all uranium mining, including 
Yeelirrie’, said Mr Cook. “We will be sending 


Western Mining Corporation a copy of the decision 
and asking them if they wish to discuss it. Mr Cook 
rejected a claim by the Premier, Sir Charles Court, 
that the ACTU congress had been swayed by the 
“militant left.” 


Daily News |8 September 1979 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Unions had strong anti- 
nuclear policies and were sticking to them — you 
know the Railways, and ETU. 
They wouldn't handle uranium and there was a lot 
of pressure on them from the government about 
how they should be worrying about jobs and not 
stuff like this. So CANE decided on a campaign and 
held a big dinner at the Labour Centre to give the 
unions support and raise money. It would've been 
about June 198]. 


Metalworkers 
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Dr Helen 
Caldicott 
‘Nuclear 
Madness’ 
promotion 
taken from 
1984 flyer 
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Honeymoon 
Protest, 
Broken Hill 
1982 
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URANIUM BANS 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The dinner was bigger 
than Ben Hur and we couldn't use the kitchen at 
the Labour Centre so we had about six teams of 
people cooking in kitchens in members’ homes 
close by. They had to cook food for over two 
hundred people and it all had to get to the hall at 
the right time because there wasn't much in the 
way of warmers. It was a logistical nightmare and 
there weren't enough knives and forks or crockery 
and we were sending out SOS's for people to bring 
those along too. We had the big banner Louise had 


Honeymoon 


On Friday, 14th May, 450 people from every 
Australian state gathered in Broken Hill to begin a 
weekend of peaceful protests at the Honeymoon 
uranium mine site in South Australia. This was the first 
national.action.coordinated bythe Coalition. for a 
Nuclear Free Australia. Organisation was shared by 
CANE South Australia and FOE Collingwood... Not only 
was this the first national anti-uranium action, but tt was 
the first time an action had been organised around 
“affinity groups’. These Groups of |0-20 protestors 
organised their own food, water and gear They also 
elected a spoke" to represent them at spokespeople 
meetings. These meetings of around 35 spokes were 
more quickly and 


able to come to. decisions 


done and leaflets and stickers all black and yellow 
and the slogan Back Union Uranium Bans. There was 
a folk singer and a depressing film about nuclear 
contamination — we know how to give people a 
good time! It was really important to be working 
with the unions and giving public support to them 
for being anti-uranium. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: The Trade Union support dinner 
was terrific. We made it vegetarian with fish and | 
remember the unionists going ‘where's the meat?” 





democratically than could a meeting of 450 people... On 
arrival at the site we were met by about 30 police and 
a number of television crews. Forming into one large 
group — with banners flying and singing the Honeymoon 
song — we marched onto.the site to begin our 24 hour 
occupation. We then formed into a large circle, with 
everyone holding hands and singing the Honeymoon 
song, as three anti-nuclear parachutists plummeted to 
earth, to land in the circle. Erecting a yellowcake and 


banners on the pilot plant's security fence, we formed 


a circle around the plant and Sang several songs. 
There was an immense feeling of joy and solidarity that 
after all these thousands of miles of travel we were 
finally on site, together. 

Dave Worth in CANE News July 1982 





ALP Caucus Decision On Uranium: 
7 November 1983 


The Roxby Downs Joint Venturers be advised 
that if they make a commercial decision to 
proceed with development of Roxby Downs 
then the Government would permit export 
or uranium produced from that mine. 


With the exception of Roxby Downs, if 
commercially feasible, it will not permit the 
development of any new uranium mines. 


All future exports under both existing and any 
future contracts will be subject to the most 
stringent supply conditions, such conditions to 
be determined after an inquiry into Australia's 
role in the nuclear fuel cycle. 


No new contracts for the export of uranium 
will be approved until after the Inquiry has 
reported, subject only to two contracts already 
negotiated by ERA and signed in good faith 
with US utilities. 


The existing suspension of uranium exports 
to France will remain and will be further 
considered in the light of the report of the 
Inquiry or any progress toward cessation of 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific. 





JO VALLENTINE: Six months into Hawke's Prime 
Ministership, at the Curtin Memorial address, a 
whole bunch of us positioned ourselves upstairs, 
and draped a huge banner over the balcony, visible 
to the ‘heavies' lined up on the platform all evening, 
and visible to everyone else as they left the hall. 
What it said was cheeky: WHAT WE NEED IS A 
LABOR GOVERNMENT. It was obvious that the 
‘heavies’ were most uncomfortable with this line! 
Some of the party faithful were unimpressed as 
well, because as they were filing out, slowly, we used 
the opportunity to give a serve to the still relatively 
new government from our vantage position. 

We were saying what we thought needed to be 
said about uranium mining, which of course struck a 
chord with most members of the party. But the 
pragmatists among them thought it was most 
disrespectful to Bob Hawke, who was still quite 
popular. After the meeting, Bob Hawke was 
greeting people on the steps, and | approached him 
to have a word. | wagged my finger at him, saying 
that the ALP would lose lots of votes if they 
allowed uranium mining to proceed, He sneered 
back “Well, who are you going to vote for?” | took 
much delight, a little over a year later, in writing to 
him, reminding him of that comment after I'd been 
elected to the Senate! 


Protest Against Federal Government Uranium 
and Foreign Ships/Bases Policies 


At address by: 


BOB HAWKE at WINTHROP HALL (UNIVERSITY OF W.A.) 
Wednesday September 28th; 7.45pm 
Federal A.L.P. Uranium Policy: 





e Watered down at 1982 national Conference to ‘phasing out’ of mining 
(no time specified) and allowing mining and export of ‘incidental’ deposits. 


e Under further attack from the pro-nuclear lobby (including Bob Hawke). 


e Disregards world-wide concern that uranium is the first step towards nuclear 
weapons, pollutes the environment and its inhabitants (including miners). 


COME ALONG AND REGISTER YOUR PROTEST. 
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Write a Letter. 


In July, at the ALP’s National Conference, delegates 
from across Australia will be deciding the future of the 
Australian uranium industry. 


People for Nuclear Disarmament urges you to write to 
each of the || WA. Delegates expressing your 
concern at the weakening and proposed reversal of 
the A.L.P’s anti-uranium policy, 

It is preferable to write your own letter as individual 
letters carry more weight. 

Here are some points to consider: 

e The ALR Government was voted in on an 
anti-uranium platform. 


e The A.LP said that there was a proven link between 
uranium. mining and-nuclear proliferation. Are they 
saying, now, that this is not so? 

e Both the Non-Proliferation Treaty and the Bilateral 
Safeguards are ineffective. 


e The “watchdog” organisation, the IAEA. 
(International Atomic Energy Association), has a 
vested interest in expanding the nuclear industry. 


e Exchange of reactor material and fuel enables 
countries to develop nuclear weapons. 


e It is impossible to keep track of Australian uranium 
once it has been exported and processed, 


Note: It is good to ask question(s) in your letter to 
ensure a reply; e.g. 


For what reasons does the A.L.P plan to reverse 
its uranium policy? 

Do you maintain that there is no link between 
uranium mining and nuclear proliferation? 
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JO VALLENTINE: Bob Hawke had this three mines 
policy and it was like being a little bit pregnant, 
you know? Expecting no outcome from being a little 
bit pregnant, because they allowed Narbalek, 
Ranger and Roxby Downs to go ahead, but no new 
uranium mines. But we had the idea — and not 
wrongly — that in 1984, that was about to be 
overturned. So people were lobbying like mad. 


SHARON DAVIES: | did a huge letter writing 
campaign on Uranium mining, | sent it to every 
delegate, everybody — same letter — about a two 
page letter | got an answer back from Graham 
Campbell, the one that is in ‘One Nation’ now. 
He used to be in the Labor Party — and he sent me 
this letter back and he called me, a Middle Class 
Suburban Dalkeith Housewife who didn't have 
anything better to do — and he was going on and on 
with all these names and everything and about 
how | didn't have a clue about how many jobs my 
action was costing. Of course | had listed all the 
health costs and everything, (and there weren't 
going to be any jobs because the bombs would 
have fallen and there wouldn't be any market 
anyway. The guy's an idiot.) So anyway my husband 
got hold of it — my husband is Welsh, son of a Welsh 
coalminer — and he said ‘| am writing him back. 
So he wrote back and said, ‘| am the son of a Welsh 
coal. miner’ and. went—on..andonand—on_and 
Graham Campbell wrote back and said, ‘| didn't 
mean you. [laughs] 
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JUDY BLYTH: Before World War II, Robert Menzies 
was selling Australian scrap iron to Japan, earning 
the nickname 'Pig-lron Bob'. The metal must have 
been useful in the Japanese effort against Australia! 
So, when the ALP settled on its insidious '3 mines 
policy’, allowing the mining and export of Australian 
uranium, there were many protests about the havoc 
that this uranium could wreak. Bob Hawke was 
Prime Minister at this time, so 'Yellowcake Bob’ 
seemed an appropriate epithet! | painted a small 
banner to make this point for a protest outside the 
Trades and Labour Council HO in Beaufort Street. 


SUE HALL: Then-State Secretary of the ALP 
Michael Beahan, visited Sandra Brown and myself, 
in the PND office in 1984. The Palm Sunday Rally, 
Helen Caldicott’s visit, and lobbying of WA 
delegates to the ALP National Conference in 
Canberra were all going on at about the same time. 
We had cards printed up with the names and 
addresses of state delegates to the National 
Conference which we put on each seat of the 
Concert Hall the night of Helen Caldicott's speech. 
Michael Beahan came to do a deal. He wanted us 
to modify or cease our campaign on uranium 
mining and, in return, he offered to come to some 
arrangement about the visits of nuclear warships! 
He got short shrift from both of us. 


Uranium Sales Embargo Lifted 


The Federal Government has risked the wrath of 
its left-wing and the ire of the Australian Democrats 
by opting to resume uranium exports to France. 

The Government put economic rationality ahead 
of factional passion in last night's Federal Budget, by 
declaring Australia could no longer afford the cost of 
not exporting to France. 

But given the passionate opposition to uranium 
mining still demonstrated by the left-wing at last 
month's ALP Conference in Hobart, it is a decision 
fraught with danger. 

Nonetheless, it clearly demonstrated the shift in 
Government thinking since the embargo on sales of 
uranium to France was imposed by the newly 
elected Hawke Government in 1983. 

Australian Financial Review 20 August 1986 
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Dearn....... 


| am/we are writing to protest the A.L.P’s weakening 
of its anti-uranium policy. The A.L.P Government was 
elected in to office as an anti-uranium party, indeed the 
1977/82 ALP. platforms refer specifically to ‘...the 
proven contribution of the nuclear power industry to 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons.’ Could you please 
explain what new evidence has emerged that the A.L.P 
can now allow the mining and export of uranium? 


The Goverment seems to have great confidence in 
non-proliferation safeguards, However the “watchdog 
body’, the ILA.E.A., has as a contradicting aim, the 
promotion of the nuclar industry, What is more, 
the N.PT. encourages countries to share their nuclear 
technology and equipment which has predictably 
resulted in many countries obtaining their own 
nuclear weapons. 


| would like to remind you that 250,000 people around 
Australia recently marched for nuclear disarmament 
and an immediate halt to uranium mining, You can 
rest assured that these people will not support a 
pro-uranium party at the next federal election. 


By deciding not to mine uranium, however.-we can 
make a challenging statement to the world that 
Australians are serious about the need for nuclear 
disarmament. 

| urge you to vote NO URANIUM MINING and 
CESSATION OF ALL EXISTING MINES at the A.L.P 
National Conference. 


yours sincerely, 


8| 


Yellowcake Bob 
banner for protest 
outside the Trades 
& Labour Council 
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ALP Tries To Hose Down Widening Uranium Row 

In Western Australia, Deputy Premier, Mr David Parker, threw his support behind a lifting of the 
restrictions on the uranium industry. Mr Parker told The Australian Financial Review he expected a motion 
to expand the industry would come from the floor of the conference but, if necessary, he would move 
such a motion himself. He described the present three mine policy — restricting uranium mining to the 
Ranger, Narbalek and Roxby Downs mines — as a “nonsensical” and “discredited” policy. 


Australian Financial Review 30 May 1988 


DEE MARGETTS: | was teaching High School in 
Bridgetown, and the Bridgetown Peace Group set 
up as a result of the anti-nuclear march and 
activities down there. | ended up being fairly central 
in the organisation. One of my mentors was a 
woman called Elaine Michaels who is a fabulous 
woman down there — in her 70's now. Bridgetown 
became a bit of a centre for various activities 
involved with the peace movement in the early 
eighties or mid eighties. | was transferred to Perth 
with teaching, and | continued my connection with 
People for Nuclear Disarmament. David Parker was 
the Minister for Development and also the Deputy 
Premier at the time, and he was annoying a lot of 
people because he seemed to be quite keen on 
progressing uranium mining. From a Labor Party 
point of view that was bizarre. 
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Palm Sunday rally 


JO VALLENTINE: I'm sure we would have a lot 
more Uranium mines operating in this country if 
CANE hadn't done tts work then, if PND hadn't 
been continuing the work and then if the Greens 
hadn't come in and continued again — you know, 
one movement kind of melds into another, and 
leads into another but the campaigns go on. 
And they have to be re-worked and renewed over 
and over again. 








The ALP’s Uranium Policy 
Urgently Needs Reappraisal 


“Canada is politically, economically and socially 
very similar to Australia. Yet, it has no qualms about 
selling increasing quantities of uranium to the 
world...At the moment, the main beneficiaries of our 
current policy are the Canadian and South African 
uranium industries. It is a wonder that they do not 
finance the activities of Senator Jo Vallentine and 
Peter Garrett and their followers... What a lot of silly 
old duffers our anti-nuclear lobby are. Their activities 
not only feather the nests of South African and 
Canadian uranium producers but protect some of 
our biggest mining companies from competition 
from more efficient producers. While Canada has Its 
anti-nuclear and environmentalist movements, its 
government has not cringed and bowed down to a 


noisy minority.” 


Australian Financial Review 30 May 1988 


SHANE GUTHRIE: With organisations like PND, 
getting smaller and not having much organising 
capacity in themselves there's been a trend, which 
| still notice now, to keep forming new coalitions 
between organizations — which often Is just the 
same people turning up. So | would spend time 
going along to coalition meetings and trying to 
understand what different organisations would 
contribute for a particular anti-nuclear issue. 
And | remember taking up some issues about 
uranium mining and transportation of nuclear 
wastes and soon. 

The anti-uranium movement was the most 
significant expression of the anti-nuclear 
movement's concerns. Although | think it was 
important to organise the Peace Fleet, and it did 
raise the issue of ‘Neither Confirm Nor Deny’ at a 
time when there was little public criticism or 
awareness, it was not going to make major policy 
changes. The same goes for taking a group to 
Nurrungar, or choosing to focus on anti-militarism. 
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Harry Cohen 


They were valuable and important in themselves, 
but their long term contribution was in movement 
building. The anti-uranium movement forced 
governments and corporations and civil society 
organisations to react, over a long period of time. 
They had to take the movement seriously in their 
policy making. 


Green Light For Senate Probe On Uranium 


The Federal Government yesterday bowed to 
pressure from the Opposition and Western 
Australian Greens, agreeing to a wide-ranging 
Senate inquiry into uranium mining. The first 
parliamentary investigation into uranium will 
examine its environmental, health, social and safety 
impacts, as well as the adequacy of agreements with 
countries that import Australian uranium. It will also 
examine the effectiveness of Government scrutiny 
of mining proposals and the role of the Office of 
the Supervising Scientist in monitoring uranium 
operations... Senator Margetts said Labor's push to 
have the investigation limited to Kakadu was 
reprehensible, given that there were more than 
|2 potential sites for development in WA and 
South Australia. 

The Age 3 May 1996 
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HARRY COHEN: There were times of great 
frustration when | can remember for example, 
going before Senate inquiries on the nuclear issue 
thing and being poo-pooed by one or two of these 
Senators there who thought we had no expertise 
and no knowledge of this. One Labor Senator sticks 
out in my mind — Mark Bishop. We were making a 
public submission, as a group of professional people 
talking to him about the concerns we had about 
uranium mining and the whole uranium fuel cycle 
and his contempt was palpable. | mean it doesn't 
dispose one kindly towards a number of politicians. 
So | mean we have always used that approach, we 
have talked to politicians, and certainly in Canberra 
people like Sue Wareham, who is our (MAPW) 
national president and who is a wonderful woman, 
has been our president for some years and she has 
lobbied hard and long. She talks to politicians, writes 
letters, goes to see them and she is a great activist 
and she is there where the seat of parliament is and 
| think she probably has had a significant effect on 
them. She never tires, but it can be dispiriting of 
course. Politicians are very shortsighted and can 
only see three years ahead of themselves but they 
will listen if there is a huge number of people 
writing letters and lobbying them. 
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Pilgrimage takes off!, 1997 


JO VALLENTINE: This amazing thing happened, 
after inspiration at a Joanna Macy workshop early 
in 1997. Six months and $100,000 later we set off 
on August 6th (Hiroshima Day) on the Pilgrimage 
to ‘Stop Uranium: Reclaim the Future’. This 55 day 
project was organised mostly by the Gaia 
Foundation, supported by PND, and Senator Dee 
Margetts office. It was a totally absorbing project 
for me, especially wonderful because both my 
daughters, Kate and Samantha were right in it 
with me. 

Combining with Russians from the Chernoby| 
affected area, and a German activist, the group 
visited potential and active uranium mines around 
Australia, visiting Aboriginal communities to hear 
their stories and to share with them the effects of 
uranium mining when things go badly awry, and 
even when they dont, to point out that users of 
uranium (as with Germany's situation) don't know 
What to do with the waste. 


One of the outcomes of the Pilgrimage was the 





This was in response to another shocking 
1999: PANGEA, an 
international consortium to ‘dispose’ of nuclear 
waste set its sights on Australia, and WA in 
particular, as a suitable repository for globally 
produced radioactive materials. What a bloody 


cheek. How dare they? 


issue which emerged in 


Zillions of dollars were promised to this lucky 





of three teachers who formed the Peace Education 
Foundation team back in 1984 (Vanessa Lynne and 
me being the other two). Brenda's ideas and 
organisational capabilities were impressive. Always 
ready to put pen to paper to write material which 
was sorely needed for public education campaigns. 
She collaborated brilliantly with Scott Ludlam, a 
recent recruit, whose design and graphic skills 


Lranium 


The Anti-Uranium Coalition 
Post Office Box 582 
Leederville W.A. 6903 
Phone 08 92010322 

Fax 08 92010583 
http://aucwa linet. net.au/ 


The Anti-Uranium Coalition 


The Environment Centre, 
People for Nuclear Disarmament, 
The Australian Conservation Foundation, 
Parliamentarians Against Uranium Mining, 
The Conservation Council of Western Australia, 


formation of the Jabiluka Action Group IAGWA) 
because we'd visited the Mirrar people, and were 


country, which would be providing a valuable 
service to the global community by accepting 


complemented Brenda's writing expertise. Added 
to that mix was Robin Chapple, long-time activist 





so impressed by the enormity of their task. 


Austral 


The Medical Association for the Prevention of War & 
Scientists and Technologists Against Nuclear Dumping 


ian Conservation Foundation 03 94161166 Environment Centre 08 92254103 Conservation Council of WA 08 94207266 
Scientists and Technologists Against Nuclear Dumping 08 9380 3372 Medical Association for the Prevention of War 08 93819729 
People for Nuclear Disarmament 08 9272 4252 Parliamentarians Against Uranium Mining 08 92010582, 08 94864080, 08 93358555 


To the concerned citizens of Western Australia 
You will have heard media reports that the international company, Pangea, has hopes of building 
a nuclear waste dump in WA. Despite our state and federal governments saying that they will 


not allow this to happen, the company ts persisting! 


Pangea Resources Australia has set up an office for 15 employees on the 11" floor of 30 The 


Every time the nuclear industry appears to be 
on the ascendancy, we re-formulate, to have another 
go at them. The beginning of 1998, a group of 
long-time workers from different groups got 
together to begin work co-operatively, to expose 
government plans for opening up many more 


this contaminated waste, which of course we 
vigorously opposed. It was like offering a licence 
to the nuclear industry to continue producing more 
poison for future generations to deal with. 
Of course it was all to be ever so safe, ever so clean, 
ever so benign. However, not even conservative 
politicians were fooled by the glib sales pitch. 


and part-time research officer for Giz Watson, 
Greens MLC for North Metropolitan. 

AUCWA had great support from Giz Watson 
(also long-time peace activist), with most meetings 
being held in her Leederville office, and Robin 
spending a great deal of time digging for information 
about mining leases, and shock/horror, a raft of new 


Brenda Conochie 
in anti-uranium 


Esplanade, Perth (corner of Howard St). They have a budget of $15 million to spend on PR uranium mines, to put a stop to the uranium The then Premier Richard Court, visited British WA based uranium mining com anies! Maps of performance 
alone — to persuade WA politicians, local councils and the public to accept their plan. (They took ; ; g P ‘ P Forrest Place 
a group of journalists on a wine tour recently, spending $30,000 on wine in a day!) They are of juggernaut. Peoplefor Nuclear Disarmament was Nuclear Fuels ona trip to the UK, and came back deposits in WA were constantly updated WA 2000 


course emphasising the massive injection of dollars into the Australian economy, suggesting that 
it will increase the GDP by a whole percent, not to mention creating 6000 jobs 


Our Premier, while stating that he personally opposes Pangea, will not agree to moves by ALP, 
Greens and Democrats to legislate against it because he says he does not wish to tie future 
governments to a decision made by his government. This has given Pangea the signal to 
establish their office in Perth. 


Our organisation has collected 24,000 signatures on a petition opposing the proposal and calling 
on the government to legislate against it. We are also urging people to lobby their Liberal and 
National representatives directly on this matter 


At midday, Wednesday 27 October, West Australians will have the opportunity to show Pangea 
directly that they are wasting their money here. We have booked a convenient rally site at the 
Alf Curlewis Gardens, The Esplanade, directly over the road from Pangea's headquarters. We 
hope that people of all political persuasions will attend this event with banners or flags saying 
who they are, Local environment groups, church groups, unions, service clubs, ethnic 
associations and other community organisations are strongly urged to bnng their regular banners 
or make one for the day 


This will be a strong but peaceful protest against the high-risk transporting of waste across our 
precious oceans, through local ports, and through our countryside. to the dump site. Pangea have 
promised to look atter it for only 40 years, leaving the remaining 250,000 years of leakage for 
Australians to deal with. It would greatly assist us in planning for the event if you could let us 
know that representatives from. your organisation would like to participate 


Thank you 


AS Kieth. Ke tetenw 


for AUCW A community liaison group 


brenda@aucw2 ors au tel; 9271 1977 fax: 9271 6395 
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in there, along with Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War and the Conservation Council. 
The ANTI URANIUM COALITION OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA was born! Other groups 
would follow, like the Environment Centre of WA, 
and the Australian Conservation Foundation, and 
later, Friends of the Earth, Parliamentarians for 
a Nuclear-Free future, and Scientists and 
Technologists.Against- Nuclear Dumping (STAND), 
at which time the group's name was altered to 
ANTI-NUCLEAR ALLIANCE OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA (ANAWA),. 


A significant contribution to the national 
anti-nuclear movement has been the production 
of New Clear News by AUCWA, then ANAWA. 
For the most part, its been the only regular 
hard-copy publication linking all states’ campaigns 
to each other. 





saying that PANGEA's proposal was unacceptable. 
Meantime, ANAWA had evolved from AUCWA to 
reflect the wider agenda than uranium mining. 
We organised rallies and collected one of the 
largest petitions in the State's history opposing 
WA being used as an international dumping ground 
for nuclear waste. The Coalition introduced a bill to 
safeguard WA from PANGEA's deadly plan. 
They soon closed down their ‘secret’ office, but 
several returned under a different 
guise to try again, no doubt. Perhaps another nasty 
surprise in store. 


years later 


In these various formulations of alliances three 
stalwarts emerged, forging high levels of energy and 
activity between them, and sharing miserable 
pittances to do vast amounts of work. They were 
Brenda Conochie, long-time member of PND, 
folksinger/songwriter from the seventies, and one 
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Poll Win Sparks WA Uranium Rush 


Uranium mining companies sitting on lucrative deposits in WA say the coalition’s election win has given 
them the green light. Perth-based companies Acclaim Uranium and Paladin Resources said yesterday the 
election had given the industry the signal it had been waiting for. Acclaim Uranium managing director Malcom 
Mason said the joint-venture lease at Nowthana, 80km south-east of Meekatharra, was its most exciting 
prospect... Mr Mason said the uranium industry in Australia was experiencing a renaissance with strong 
export demand in Asia and elsewhere...''We believe there will be changes in attitude of the Australian public 
towards the generation of electricity by nuclear power”, he said, ‘Nuclear power will come of age in the next 
few years.’ Uranium was one of the few ways of producing electricity without harmful greenhouse gases. 


The West Australian 6 October 1998 





Nuclear protesters target Subiaco 
‘ | ‘ i Thirty B pivcnssiak dressed in radiation 


suits and armed with a replica of a “fat- 
man” bomb mounted an anti-nuclear 
protest in Subiaco on Friday. 


The People for ing of uranium in the 
Nuclear Disarmament _ state and has been fos- 
held the peaceful _ tering the development 
protest, accompanied of 11 projects. 
by bongo drums, out- “WA has the poten- 
~ side the offices oftwo tial to have the great- 
Subiaco-based uranium est concentration of . 
mining companies, yranium mines in the 
Acclaim and Paladin. world. 

Greens Party mem- “A survey we con- 
ret we Ge eaee bers, Senator Dee ducted of 237 people off 

ries Margetts and former the street showed that 
ledthe protesters. — are against uranium 

The group beganits mining. 
protest at Acclaim at20. = “Solar and wind 
Churchill Avenue at power are more eco- 
8.30am on Friday and — nomical and more en- 
then moved to Paladin —_yironmentally friend- 
at 245 Churchill Avenue. jy alternatives than 

Acclaim Uranium, any uranium-generat- 
which is behind the ed power,” Senator 
Nowthana mine, isex- Margetts said. 

loring a further 135 
eases in WA, while 
Paladin wants to begin 
mining the Manyingee 
lease near Onslow be- 
tween 1999 and 2000. 

Ms Vallentine said 
PND was putting the 
mining companies on 
notice that the group ex- 
isted and it was ready 
to thwart their plans. 

Senator Margetts said 
the UK government 
spent $2 billion last 
year propping up its nu- 
clear power industry. 

“It is a disgraceful 
waste of money and 
is a situation that 
should not be repli- 
cated in this country,” 
Senator Margetts said. 

“The WA government 
is keen to see the min- 




















































Anti-nuclear demonstrators brought their message to Subiaco this 
week when they demonstrated outside the offices of two locally 
based mining’ companies. 








Subiaco Post 


JO VALLENTINE: AUCWA 


10 October teal 
1998 protests ranged from visiting 
Courtesy North Limited (parent company of Energy 


Post Newspapers ’ . ' , 
Resources of Australia, at that time hoping to mine 


Jabiluka), where we did a die-in, complete with a 
bomb in the marble foyer; when we ‘recovered’ we 
sang and discovered that the acoustics were “a” 
fabulous! Next move was to crowd all the lifts with =) 
singing protestors, so whenever the doors were | 
opened a burst of song filled the lobbies. But by the 
time the police arrived to remove us, we were all 
sitting in the coffee shop, so it was difficult for 
them to find an excuse to get rid of us. We also 
picketed outside the new Subiaco offices of 
Acclaim Uranium and Paladin, and we. visited 
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Westpac Bank which was serving the 
nuclear industry. We disrupted their 
business by opening and promptly 
closing accounts, (one of the more 
embarrassing moments, because the 
Manager called me in to explain the 
long lines of angry customers waiting 
while we took up the tellers’ time). 
Whether the issues were international, 
national or local, we were on to them, 
embarrassing the nuclear barons with 
our colourful, noisy, nonviolent witness 
against the madness of producing more 
nuclear waste. 
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JO VALLENTINE: A major campaign which had 
financial and active PND support in 1998 was the 
seven month long blockade at Jabiluka, in World 
Heritage listed Kakadu National Park. 

One of only seventeen sites dual-listed world- 
wide, Jabiluka was treasured as culturally significant 
to the traditional owners, the Mirrar clan, and of 
environmental significance as part of the monsoonal 
wetlands of the Alligator River basin. The existing 
Ranger uranium mine near Jabiru, a mining company 
town, had already had a huge impact on local 
Indigenous people, and they were not happy to 
have another mine foisted upon them, just twenty 
kilometres away, and right near the Boyweg sacred 
site. The human rights and environmental issues 
were Closely linked. The call went out for support 
for this tiny community of people, who had 
unbroken association with the land for at least forty 
thousand years. It was forthcoming — thousands 
of protesters camped at the site, seventeen 
kilometres from the lease area, and created 
wonderful protests on a regular basis, with busloads 
of students frequently arriving from the cities. 
Over 500 arrests were made during the blockade, 
mostly for trespass, as people tried to stop the 


’ 


Uranium 





trucks arriving with the drilling material. There 
was a strong emphasis on nonviolence, and the 
wishes of the Mirrar on that subject were mostly 
respected. One West Australian who was there 
from beginning to end of the blockade was my 
daughter, Kate Vallentine, who celebrated her 
nineteenth birthday as the camp was being 
established. Arrestees from W.AA. 
Scott Ludlam, and me. 


included 


Jo Vallentine Spends Week in Bandyup 


On Monday Jan 24th , long-time peace acitivst and 
PND committee member Jo Vallentine was taken 
into custody at Bandyup Gaol for refusing to pay a 
trespass fine incurred in 1998, relating to the 
proposed Jabiluka uranium mine site at Kakadu. 

“| don't consider that | was trespassing when | had 
specific invitation from the traditional owners, the 
Mirrar people, to be on land which is theirs both 
spiritually and legally. Along with one hundred and 
seventeen others that day, | was standing in solidarity 
with the Mirrar to defend their land against the 
ravages of uranium mining” Jo said. 

PND Newsletter February 2000 
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Jo Vallentine as ‘Mother Earth’ in performance of Atomic Oz outside Fremantle Town Hall. 


JO VALLENTINE: That campaign was inconclusive 
at the time, as many campaigns are. But it continued 
long after the blockade was over. ERA was bought 
out by Rio Tinto in 2000 — the huge international 
mining giant with a notorious reputation for 
ignoring indigenous and environmental concerns. 
So the campaign shifted gear to lobbying the 
company to lift its game — a great deal of effort 
went in to ensuring that the Directors, mostly 
London based, were aware of the indigenous issues, 
and they proclaimed that no uranium would be 
mined at Jabiluka without the consent of the 
traditional owners. That could be read as ‘wait until 
we persuade them to agree’ or ‘we can wait until 
Yvonne Margarula is out of the way. Jabiluka 
lobbyists were frequent participants at Rio's Annual 
General Meetings, wherever they were held, 
including a team of us from ANAWA when the big 
meeting was held in Perth in 2003. 

| was privileged to read out Yvonne Margarula's 
statement demanding that the hole be filled in, 
this dry season, and that a written statement be 


Date Palm Sunday 
April 16, 2000 
Time #@pm sharp 





Place Perth Cultural Centre, 
James St. Northbridge 


194742000 4 


atomic — 


provided by Rio Tinto that they would not mine at 
the Jabiluka site. Amazingly, in August 2003, 
the announcement was made by the Northern 
Territory Government and ERA that the decline to 
the ore body would be filled in, and an agreement 
in writing from Rio to the Mirrar, that mining 
would not take place without their agreement. 
This is great cause for celebration. At least for the 
time being! 

Another major collaboration between Brenda 
Conochie and Scott Ludlam was the amazing 
production of ATOMIC OZ in 1999, which started 
its life as a skit for a demonstration. With Brenda as 
musical director and Scott as writer, it developed 
into an historical drama of the satirical variety, 
complete with pyrotechnics, outlining the history 
of the nuclear industry presented on a huge map 
of Australia. It was amusing and educational. 
It worked so well that it was re-vamped several 
times, and taken on tour by a bunch of enterprising 
young activists to university campuses round the 
country. This was an ANAWA masterpiece. 
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aus ‘tr ralia 


free street theatre 





music + dance + nukes + blood money + high stakes + action + hope 











JUDY BLYTH: The first FESTIVAL OF THE SUN, 
|3 December 1998, was held in Russell Square, 
Northbridge, immediately north of Perth. It was 
organised by young people of the Jabiluka Action 
Group WA. Among the many information stalls and 
solar energy demonstrations was a ‘radioactive tour 
around a big map of WA that had been painted 
onto the lawn. Robin Chapple (then an 
environmental consultant and later a Greens WA 
MLC) conducted a tour showing where deposits 
of uranium occurred — Yeelirrie, Cogla Downs, 
Kintyre, Manyingee, and Myroondah. The map and 
‘tour’ were the precursors to ATOMIC OZ, a street 
theatre extravaganza portraying the nuclear history 
of Australia. 

Look there's so many young people who are just 
so concerned, | mean you just have to look at the 
Jabiluka Action Group in WA to see where the 
hearts of many of these young people are. That was 
a very active campaign, and of course they went up 
to Kakadu. They were able — quite a number of 
them to actually go at the invitation of the Mirrar 
people to protect their land from the Jabiluka 
Uranium Mine opening up. | guess the numbers are 
not the same as they were however there is still 
that reservoir of consciousness and good will 
towards our planet Earth and our fellow human 
beings that’s there in young people and we just 
appreciate that so much. 


JO VALLENTINE: One thing is stunningly clear; the 
struggle against the nuclear industry is ongoing. 
But what is wonderful to recognise is that here in 
WA despite various mining trials which have left 
radioactive legacies, we have achieved zero uranium 
mines; however, the campaign is never over! 


11AM SUNDAY DECEMBER 13 
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no uranium mines in w.a. 
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Young ‘Anti-Pacific-Testing’ protestors, Kelli Preston, Kate Vallentine and Samantha Fry, 1995 
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Politics 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: It's funny, but for 
Western Australia being so isolated and on the 
edge and population-wise being pretty small, we 
were always considered to be a strong anti-nuclear 
group. We took a coordinating role in the national 
anti-nuclear movement. We were the ones to 
spearhead the development of literature, stickers, 
badges and T-shirts. And of course, we were the 
first state to have a Senator for Nuclear 
Disarmament — in 1984, and then to get Jo 
Vallentine re-elected in 1987 and 1990. We were 
quite cutting edge really. 


JO HAYTER: WA was clearly ahead in terms of 
working out effective campaigns and lobbies and 
social action around warships and submarines and 
were leading the way. We were a very strong 
national force and there was a strong sense of 
camaraderie. We'd have annual PND Conferences — 
always in the Eastern states of course. That made tt 
really hard for us, because one, maybe two of us 
would get to go to the East when we had this 
coalition of local groups — it really should have been 
fifty or sixty of us going across every year. 
So the coordinators went (sometimes both, usually 
one) and there were one hundred and fifty people 
from Victoria, one hundred and fifty people from 
Sydney and so our voice didn’t get out. That was 
where | think leadership quality really mattered, you 
really had to get your voice up. You know, 
‘'m here to speak on behalf of the entire Western 
Australian movement and we think we've got 
something to share here’. 


SHANE GUTHRIE: Peace Activism in Perth even 
though we can say it is small here, has always been 
important in terms of Australia over all... Why was 
Jo Vallentine so prominent here, and why was 
she the first anti-nuclear Senator in the world? 
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people for nuclear disarmament 


newsletter —— 


1167 Hay Street, West Perth. Phone : 321 4838, 321 8309 


THE FUTURE IS IN OUR HANDS 





NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT IS THE YOUR VOTE CAN WORK FOR A 
MOST IMPORTANT ELECTION ISSUE NUCLEAR-FREE AUSTRALIA 
In 1984, the Nuclear Disarmament Move- already raised community awareness and 
ment has achieved significant impact on concern on the issue and has challenged 
the political agenda of our nation. the government. 


Never before has an Australian Federal 
election been dominated by the issue of 
nuclear disarmament. 


On December ist this concern and this 
challenge will be taken to Canberra for 
the next threa years. 


Despite the best efforts of Mr. Hawke's 
government to blind the electorate with 





dazzling displays of pragmatism, con- 
cern over the issue has been steadily 
translated into widespread support for 
the new Muclear Disarmament Party. 


SENATE 


» yore NDP [1 
VALLENTINE 


Initially campaigning on bread and 

butter issues, the ALP has been forced 

to attempt a presentation of itself as 

the most concerned and effective nuclear : 

disarmament party in Australia. This i 

attempt received something of a death “4 j 

blow with the recent exposure of Mr. F at } \ \ 

Hawke's endorsement of Australia's in- F ‘ 

volvement in the United States’ "Star VOTE JO VALLENTINE NDP 1 

Wars" weapons system. (Nuclear Disarmament Party) 
(Preferences to Jack Evans Australian Democrats) 


PUD as part of a coalition of major 


peace and anti-nuclear groups in W.A., HOUSE OF 


is campaigning to support anti-nuclear 
candidates in the Senate and the House 


£ Re tati - Th ha 
° jpresentatives © campaign s CURTIN : SCHULTZ ALP 1 


COWAN : JAKOBSEN ALP 1 
TANGNEY: DALE ALP 1 


VOTE FOR PEACE _ 





What were the conditions here that led to 
that? Maybe Western Australia generally Is a 
conservative place compared to other parts of 
Australia and maybe activists have had to be more 
active, and be more upfront. 


The Australian of April 2! reported 

“The Prime Minister, Mr. Hawke, has presented the 
Labor Party with a fait accompli by saying his 
Government is determined to export uranium.” 

In such circumstances, and given the Prime 


Minister's clear preference for political survival 
(which is the foundation of his glorious career as 
PM) above any other principle, the only possible 
response from the anti-nuclear movement is a 
directly political one. 


Peter Brotherton in PND Newsletter May/June 1984 
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JOVALLENTINE: In July 1984 when the Labor Party 


was having its National Conference in Canberra, at 
the Lakeside Hotel...people were coming out of that 
conference crying — | mean the uranium policy was 
a really emotive big issue. The delegates who had 
gone were so devastated that they had lost the vote 
and that the Labour Party was looking like opening 
up more uranium mines. 


SHARON DAVIES: When | interviewed Graham 
Richardson [ALP faction organiser and Federal 
Minister] about it all he said was ‘all they care about 
is numbers’. Only thirty percent of the population 
backed it, so we didn't get it. So that is when the 
Nuclear Disarmament Party was formed. ‘Cause | 
was so mad, | was so angry because they had 
reneged on our platform and | was _ furious. 
| had backed Labor, | had been active for Labor 
before that. But boy! | had had enough. 


PANEC 


One problem raised by the ALP National Conference, 
for the Peace Movement in Australia, is the growing 
threat of political peripheralisation. Media coverage 
made a stark contract between those on the inside of 
the Lakeside Hotel, who constituted the political 
grown-ups, the realists and most importantly, the 
representatives of the nation and those quite clearly 
on the outside, a colourful, noisy fringe... 

If we know we are a broadly based movement 
enjoying the support of a wide cross-section of society, 
including the coveted middle ground, clearly Mr Hawke 
does not. Or at least there is no expectation that this 
broad base of support will impinge significantly on the 
voting patterns of the nation. 

It is clear that it will require more than marches 
and rallies to establish nuclear disarmament on the 
Australian political agenda. 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Michael Denborough in 
Canberra had this idea of forming the Nuclear 
Disarmament Party with just three platforms. 
No bases, no uranium, no nuclear ships. I'd met him 
because he was a medical doctor and he'd come 
over to Perth before he actually launched this idea 
fully, and we talked about it. | must say, | thought it 
sounded a bit bonkers, you know — that really, how 
could you have a political party on just these three 
things? Anyway, he went back to Canberra and it 
was obvious that this thing was going to happen. 


SUE HALL: Some people from the Environment 
Centre and us at PND got together to form this 
group called PANEC — stood for the Peace and Anti 
Nuclear Election Commission — and that was 
basically just a lobby group for bringing peace 
and anti-nuclear issues to the fore during the 
election period. 


The issues of nuclear disarmament must be effectively 
raised as issues of concern in the minds of a significant 
proportion of electors at the next Federal election. 

In order to develop appropriate electoral strategies as 
quickly as possible, and yet avoid a proliferation of 
conflicting plans, a two-month commission of enquiry 
has been established under the heading Peace and 
Anti-Nuclear Election Commission. 

Press conferences all around Australia announced the 
Commission's formation, three days before the ALP met 
at the Lakeside Hotel. Although networking nationally, 
a great deal of the organisation and input into the 
Commission is regional. In WA the participating 
organisations are PND, CANE, ACF (WA), Conservation 
Council, FOE and MAPW. 


PND Newsletter July/August 1984 
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Minutes from PND General Committee 


Meeting 19th September 1984 


Three meetings have been held to discuss 
strategies for getting people into parliament who 
will make a contribution to nuclear disarmament. 
There are several marginal seats and it was 
suggested that the candidates in Curtin and Tangney, 
who are pro-disarmament, but not Peter Holland in 
Forrest, who is pro-uranium. The candidate in Cowan 
is to be supported even though her seat is safe. 












In summary, 
the PANEC proposals are: 


|. Back David Dale in (Tangney) 

2, Back Carolyn Jackobsen in (Cowan) 
House of Representatives 

3. Back Beth Shultz in (Curtin) 

4. Back Jack Evans (Democrats) 
in the Senate 

5. No backing for parties, only candidates. 


$4,500 dollars and 150 people are needed for 
election day. A special meeting will be held on 
October 3rd for PND to decide its election strategy. 


JO VALLENTINE: Michael Denborough was very 
persuasive on the telephone and he persuaded 
various people that we should be having special 
meetings and that if PND didn't like it then get 
another group of people together, because there 
would be Nuclear Disarmament Party Senate 
teams running in every state, and you don't want 
Western Australia to be left out. 

Well of course as soon as someone says 
something like that you think, well right, we have 
got to be in there, haven't we? But | had this 
feeling from the very beginning that it was going 
to impact on me in a big way if we made that 
decision — and | said to my husband Peter before 
| went off to the first meeting, ‘Oh, this is a bit 
scary if we decide to run a candidate | could be 
involved in that’! 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: I'm of the belief that the 
very last person you want for a candidate is 
somebody who really wants to be one. It's one 
of my criteria, really. So | thought, well if this is 
going to go ahead, we'd better make sure we've 
got somebody good. The people that | thought 
about were Harry Cohen, Golda Alexander and 
Jo Vallentine. Probably my hesitation with Jo was 
that she had young kids, only three and five. 
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JO VALLENTINE: We drew up a short list of 
possible candidates. And Harry Cohen's name was 
at the top of the list because he was a jolly 
respectable doctor.. Harry was asked first and he 
said, look | couldn't possibly do that... And there 
was another young man, Grant Johnson, who was 
very keen to be the candidate, but this is one of 
the rare occasions when | think being a woman 
with a couple of young children was actually 
an advantage — people by then were thinking 
“nuclear war! Not a good idea’! And the people 
who'd picked up on that first were women with 
children. So, people looked at me with a couple of 
young children, been in the movement for a little 
while by then, had a little bit of credibility and 
people knew | could string a few words together — 
that wasn't a problem, and they thought they could 
smarten me up a bit! | would scrub up okay! 
[laughter] So | scrubbed up okay and there we went. 


e 





Jo at Palm Sunday Rally 1985 


| had a bit of resistance to all that, because | 
thought this is all so boring, been through that 
make-up stuff when | was a young teacher, left all 
that behind... but Heather Grauaug, who was an 
active woman from Claremont, the wife of a 
doctor, very much into how it should look, she did 
say, look it is terribly important for the cameras, 
you know, that you don’t look washed out, or that 
you don't come across as all freckles, [laughter] So 
she took me shopping and | thought, oh dear.. and 
| had big mop of red hair and we needed to tidy 
that up a bit... And she was right really, but it was 
very Claremont. 
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Reagan character 
in ‘Vote Vallentine’ 
campaign stunt 
1987 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Really, the NDP election 
campaign was the best thing that I've ever been 
involved in, in a sense that just everything worked 
so well. It wasn't a sort of a struggle in the way that 
things normally were. There were a lot of good 
people wanting to be involved. There were just 
things like, Grant was involved, he worked for 
Courier Australia and they had this little office up 
on Fitzgerald Street in North Perth. They were 
willing to let us have it for, | can't remember, $100 a 
week? Then somebody else knew somebody who 
could do screen-printing for T-shirts and posters 
and stickers. Somebody else knew a lot about 
fundraising. We had the Western Suburbs Mothers 
and Others for Nuclear Disarmament, and they 
had, you know, [laughing] they all had really nice 
dresses and they had lots of events like Melbourne 
Cup lunches, lots of things and the amazing 
Education Awareness family group — Chris and 
Karen Papadopolis and Maureen and Ray Barker 
who later travelled Australia spreading the anti- 
nuclear message. 


JO VALLENTINE: People who came in to help 
were generally people who had never been 
involved in the Peace Movement before and never 
been involved in a political party before either. 








; 
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Arthur Tonkin, State Government Minister, speaking at the 
Palm Sunday Rally, 1984. 
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They were people who were genuinely concerned 
about Ronald Reagan in the White House at that 
stage and being a stupid bloody cowboy and getting 
his movies mixed up with reality, and that he might 
push the button. 


So ordinary people, that was the beauty of it really, 
people we had not met before, came in off the 
streets. And so did people from the Labor Party, 
Brian Burke was Premier and one of his Ministers, 
Arthur Tonkin, came in and gave us a donation — 
woop-ee! 


We picked up huge membership of people who 
were very enthusiastic, and it was mostly women 
with children. That's where the energy came from 
and people came in and said, ‘Look, why don't you 
make T-shirts that say this?’ And we'd say, ‘oh 
that's a good idea, could you do that?’ They'd say 
‘oh, | have never made aT shirt before, never 
organised that before’, and you'd say, ‘well here are 
a few ideas, and this is who you could contact — if 
you could do that it would be a great help’ People 
got so empowered, they did things they never 
dreamed they could do. It was the most 
empowering campaign to be involved in — running 
for parliament. 




















PRESENT: 


political persuasions. 


MOTION: 





for the forthcoming federal election. 


i) David Dale (Tangney) 


TRISH COWCHER: | organised a public meeting 
with representatives from each political party and 
so we had Jo Vallentine, then we had Peter Cook 
from the Labor Party, a representative from the 
Liberal Party, | think someone from Democrats. This 
was one of the first of those pre-election meetings 
where we put the heat on the politicians. It was 
about nuclear issues and that was quite exciting for 
me. We had a good turnout and it gave Jo a very 
good platform and the media covered it. | think that 
particular one we got media people to be on a 
panel actually questioning the candidates, and then 
there were questions from the floor. So that was 
quite exciting. 


SHARON DAVIES: | remember Bill Hayden [ALP 
Foreign Minister] coming when he was politicking 
and campaigning...He claimed that Australians knew 
what was going on at Pine Gap so we started 
yelling. ‘Tell us! Tell us!" and we got him so 
backtracking on everything it was unbelievable. 
And at the end of it they photographed me handing 
him a Vote NDP pamphlet and he goes, ‘Oh this is 
very interesting’ and he is standing there and in the 
photograph it says Vote NDP and you know, stuff 
like that was fun — we had a lot of good times. 


Minutes from Special General Committee meeting PND Election Strategy — 3rd October 1984 


Sue Hall (PND), Peter Brotherton (FOE), Sandra Brown (PND), Harry Cohen (PND), Andrew Parker 
(Stirling PND), Jo Parker (Stirling), Guy Seager (ACOA/AGENDA), Frank Noakes (CISCAC), John Farrell 
(PCGND), Jan Jermalinski (PND), Grant Johnson (NDP), Lindsay Matthews (MAPW), Margaret Matthews 
(Swan PND), Margaret Davis (PCGND), Shirley Landquist (PND) Clare McGrath (TND), Jane Hammond 
(CANE), Tony Freeman (PND), Annabelle Newbury (PND), Jim Cavill (Individual member), Brenda Conochie 
(PEF), Patrick Smythe (PND), Jo Vallentine (Quakers)... 

Jo Vallentine talked about the Nuclear Disarmament Party, how it had been formed, other states’ 
campaigns. She stressed that the NDP Campaign was seen as giving people means to make a strong protest 
vote against the Hawke Government handling of the nuclear issue, and hoped to draw in people of all 


|) That PND participate in an anti-nuclear election campaign (in conjunction with other anti-nuclear groups) 


2) That the campaign support individual anti-nuclear candidates comprising: 
a) Jo Vallentine in the Senate (subject to preferences being distributed to Jack Evans) 
b) From one to three anti-nuclear candidates in the House of Representatives depending on the 
availability of resources. The priority for the supporting of candidates shall be 
li) Beth Schutlz (Curtin) iii) Carolyn Jakobsen (Cowan) 
3) That such an anti-nuclear campaign would stand separate and independent from the party campaigns for 
those candidates. An aim of the campaign shall be to build wider community awareness of the nuclear 
disarmament issue leading to the establishment of ongoing locality groups. 
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| think you have to have fun — it is a heavy issue — 
and you can let it get you down and sit in a corner 
and shake or you can get up and do something 
about it. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY; | had a baby at the time. 
She was only ten months old when the campaign 
started. It was difficult, but | just thought, well, 
its only short term. We started probably late 
September, and the election was in early December. 
We had loads of meetings and came up with 
slogans and designs. No sooner was an idea out 
than somebody took it up and did it.There were 
lots of meetings but there wasn't much established 
process. Whoever was there got to make the 
decisions. We kept the Socialist Workers Party at 
bay, and they didn't get involved. in our campaign. 
They did everywhere else around the country, 
which caused the most enormous problems after 
the election campaign, but in WA. we were small 
enough and nasty enough to know that they were 
there and we just wouldn't let them in 


DEE MARGETTS: Like many people in Bridgetown, 
| handed out how to vote cards for Jo Vallentine 
in 1984, as did even the Labor party down in 
Bridgetown. 
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NDP candidates: 
Jo Vallentine, 
Peter Garrett and 
Grant Johnson in 
Jo's garden with 
Jo’s children Kate 
and Samantha. 
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Consider the Candidates 


As part of our Federal Election campaign, Maureen 
Davies of PND devised a questionnaire which was sent 
to all candidates for the Senate and House of Rep [sic]... 
These questions covered Australia’s involvement in the 
nuclear weapons cycle through ANZUS, uranium mining 
and associated industries, the Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace and the Nuclear Freeze, and acquisition of 
N-weapons for Aust. 35% of candidates polled replied. 
National Party — No response... Liberal Party — Five 
candidates replied. Senator Crichton-Brown, Sue 
Knowles (Senate) and Wilson Tuckey (O'Connor) 
refused to answer. Peter Drummond (Forrest) replied 





ANNABELLE NEWBURY: | wasn't expecting Jo 
to get in.. No | never went into it for her to get in. 
| don't know whether | would have done it if | 
thought she was...| don't think we ever talked about 
scenarios for if we got in and policies or anything. | 
mean we thought this is a great opportunity for 
raising public awareness. With Peter Garrett in New 
South Wales (and he did come across and spend 
some time with us — a day or two and did some 
publicity things), | just thought it was a great way of 
raising public awareness. We were just working on It 
for six to eight weeks and we raised a lot of money. 


VOTE 7 


VALLENTINE 
SENATE 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT PARTY 
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supporting ANZUS alliance, visits of n-warships, 
purchase of n-powered subs for Australia, and denying 
links between uranium mining and nuclear fuel cycle. 
Christopher Boyle (Brand) replied at great length and 
obvious sincerity... He expressed concern over several 
aspects of nuclear arms and fuel cycles. Democrats...all 
replied indicating opposition to Australian involvement 
in n-weapons and fuel cycles. T.L. Barret (Stirling) 
indicated conditional support for uranium mining. 
All supported IOZP and Nuclear Freeze... 

—- No ALP candidates 
answered the questionnaires at all... 

PND Newsletter Nov/Dec 1984 


Australian Labour Party 


JO VALLENTINE: We did not follow the NDP 
people on the other side of the country. They had 
yellow and black. They had a mushroom cloud and 
a fist — that was their symbolism! Like — we don't 
want nuclear weapons so we are going to fight 
against them. A raised chenched fist — black and 
yellow! Well, our campaign was totally different. 
We were all green and white, and very positive 
“Take Heart When Michael 
Denborough came over from Canberra to help us 


— Vote Vallentine’’. 


launch the campaign, and he was still ‘fist clenching’, 
we said, ‘oh, well that’s not really how we are doing 
it here 


then when | was the only one who got elected that 


in VWestern Australia... And of course, 


was a big shock to the people in other states. 

They hadn't really seen my coming. ! knew quite a 
lot of people in the Labor Party and | think they 
just thought,-oh well_she_is.an_activist, there is not 
much currency in her standing, whereas in New 
South Wales the Labor Party was really scared of 
Peter Garrett and they gave their preferences to 
the Liberals and the National Party ahead of the 
NDP! Which cost him the seat, because he got a 
much bigger percentage of the vote than | did of 
course. He got 9.3% and | got 6.2%. But that was 
enough with the flow of preferences to squeeze me 
over the line. 








, 


Election night at Jo’s house | December 1984 


On election night we had this huge party — the 
house was just jammed packed — and from the tally 
room in Canberra they were saying ‘oh, this looks a 
bit interesting from Western Australia, who is this 
Joe bloke?’ And Annabelle made the historic 
comment, she said ‘we have done too well — what 
do we do now In her mind, and | am pretty sure in 
most, tt was seen as an educational campaign, that 
this raised the issue for debate in the community, 
but a lot of people didn't really expect that we 
would get anywhere, or actually wanted to, because 
It does produce its own problems. 





Australia’s 
Nuclear Future 


You are invited to a 


PUBLIC MEETING 


PERTH CONCERT HALL 


THURSDAY 16th MAY 
8.00 p.m. 







Chairman: 


Dr. HARRY COHEN 


Convenor P.N.D. & M.A.P.W. 


Peter Garrett 


Speakers: 


JO VALLENTINE 


(Senator-Elect) 


PETER GARRETT 


Admission: $6.00 





Concession: $4.00 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Jo and | and my 
daughter Rose, we all went across to Canberra 
for an NDP pow wow. When we got there we 
realised that their kind of NDP and our kind of 
NDP were different. Our kind of NDP was lots of 
women all beavering away and us giving each other 
massages, being totally supportive and not having 
any SWP's around — all kind of green and hopeful. 
They had a lot of SWP's running the offices. 

So, when we went to this meeting in Canberra, 
people said things like how the Senator's salary 
was going to be divided, and this and_ that. 
They weren't particularly nice to Jo or myself, 
really. | think it was that thing of having a 
representative, but then resenting that rep- 
resentative. Yet, I'd written a paper about why | 
thought we'd got elected and how we had run 
our campaign, but nobody could have cared less 
about those from the West 
coming over and telling them about our kind of 
non-hierarchical organisation. 


little weasels 


JO HAYTER: | did get a lot more politically 
savvy when | later moved to Melbourne...Perth’s 
isolation makes it different, there's no doubt about 
it, tt makes a difference. On one hand it brought a 
ground swell from. civil society which was culturally 
more touchy-feely. 

| remember the WA Senate women massaging 
each other and making each other feel good in the 
office setting and it was that same mentality across 
the movement in WA, the people that voted in the 
Senator for peace in the first place. On the other 
hand we were less directly political as a movement 
so, it had a strength and a weakness but ultimately 
just a different way of thinking. 
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Right: The 
original Senate 
office team 
1985 

Judy Richter, 
Wanda Warlick, 
Jo Vallentine, 
Julie Todter, 
Dianne 
Wilkinson, 
David Turbayne. 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: | just knew that it was 
going to be a battle. It was going to be pretty 
unpleasant, and | thought Michael Denborough had 
all of this energy to get it going, but | just thought 
that he was willing to work with people that | wasn't 
willing to work with... Michael Denborough was 
actually a Doctor for the Prevention of War. He was 
probably very honestly motivated. He was just 
prepared to take help from people that | wouldn't 
have taken help from. 


JO VALLENTINE: Anybody had been allowed to 
join the NDP for fifty cents, even if they were 
simultaneously members of another political party, 
and therein sowed the seeds of its own destruction. 
It had not been carefully thought out, it did not have 
a clear constitution. It was going to have these 
three platform items and ‘stuff the Labor Party’, 
basically that was the message. So it had gathered in 
members from all over the place. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: They had this big 
donation from somewhere and nobody would say 
where It had come from and there were all these 
secrets that just rang alarm bells. In fact, we had no 
autonomy whatsoever, but we just didn't realise in 
the heat of the moment. You know, it was created 
in haste with no real basis and it was going to fall 
apart once that kind of hell pell election was over. 
It just had too many people pulling in different 
directions when it came down to it. Of course, in 
the West we weren't anything like that. We'd kind 
of organised ourselves so that we probably could 
have gone on. 

Jo had got elected in December, but 
because of the Senate system in a half 
Senate election, she didn’t take up her 
seat until the Ist of July. Because of the 
situation with the Eastern States, things 
did become a little bit difficult in the office 
in Perth. | think it was maybe in about 
February, | just thought, | didn't want to 
be involved any longer. Maybe | was just 
exhausted, | don't know. | thought that 
people were in charge of it who didn't 
have the big picture, and maybe | just 
thought | knew, and | wasn't being listened 
to. So | just sort of dropped out really. 
When they went across to that NDP 
conference — when there was the split. 
| wasn't a part, | didn't go. 








Senator-elect Jo Vallentine and other NDP leaders 
did the right thing by walking out of the party's 
inaugural conference in Melbourne. If the party is 
to maintain faith with the thousands of Australians 
who voted for it last year, it has to put as much 
distance as possible between itself and the Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 

The West Australian 30 April 1985 





By the time Jo went into Parliament, she sat as the 
Independent Senator for Nuclear Disarmament. 
It was bloody and ghastly and front page stuff about 
the Socialist Workers’ Party influencing the NDP — 
really bad stuff, but it meant that she went into 
Parliament not shackled by all this hoo hah in the 
East at all. She was just Independent and | got back 
on board. 

She had her office in West Perth, at 977 
Wellington Street. | worked for her then until when 
she resigned in 1992. So | was with her for seven 
years, when she was a Senator. 

| just loved, absolutely loved the fact that we 
had all these resources to do this community 
awareness raising. It just always thrilled me that we 
had the phones, we had the photocopier, we could 
get printing, we could do travelling, and we could 
have phone hook-ups. We had a Senator who could 
go into places and do outrageous things as she did 
— going into the West Australian Parliament when 
there was a flotilla of warships and sitting up in the 
gallery and asking Premier Burke a question from 
the gallery. She was ejected for that. 















Police Eject Vallentine 


Nuclear disarmament Senator Jo Vallentine was 
last night ejected from State Parliament after trying 
to question the Premier, Mr Burke, from the public 
gallery. 

After she refused three requests by the Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly, Mr Mike Barnett, to 
“cease disrupting the House,” the police were called 
in to remove her.. 

About 60 supporters of Senator Vallentine 
entered the chamber at 4.50pm. The police had 
been tipped off about their arrival and several. 
including at least three plain-clothes officers, were in 
the gallery, 

Senator Vallentine rose at 5.35pm during question 
time to ask:“‘As the elected representative of 52,000 
West Australians, | ask the Premier to release the 
Port safety plan relating to the visits of nuclear 
powered warships, because right now there are |2 
nuclear reactors and dozens of nuclear weapons 
approaching Fremantle.” Senator Vallentine said that 
she had tried repeatedly to see the Premier but he 
had refused to talk to her He had also refused to 
release the Port safety plan... She said the obvious 
reason why the Port safety plan would not be 
released was because there were no precautions 
that could be taken to prevent a nuclear accident... 
The West Australian 18 July 1986 






























ANNABELLE NEWBURY: When Jo was in 
Canberra and they went to the Gulf War, she got 
up and heckled Bob Hawke. They have a rule in 
Parliament that no attendant can approach a 
Member of Parliament and restrain them. So she 
stood in the public gallery in the new Parliament 
and berated Bob Hawke. Nothing could be done. 





Jo Vallentine after being thrown out of State Parliament's gallery 1986 
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She got arrested at Pine Gap, went back and went 
to gaol. A whole range of things that, because she 
was a Senator, did create lots of media. | mean, the 
fact is that Jo was just great media. The press always 
knew they would get a good story, pithily put, 
quotes, you know. That's really important. 

We never acted, in our time, as a Parliamentary 
Office, because we weren't crucial to Parlia- 
mentary votes like they are these days, so we had 
the luxury of just — doing what the hell we liked 
to support the peace movement! It was best fun. 
It was fabulous! 


JOVALLENTINE:We operated very differently from 
most politician's offices, in every way and one of the 
things we did was campaign work rather than just 
parliamentary work. | wasn't ever really sucked into 
learning all of the parliamentary procedure and so 
on. | fumbled along and made use of it, but we were 
basically activists who happened to get into 
parliament — the whole team. We continued being 
activists, and worked with PND. 

One of the things that we certainly got going was 
this Lobby for Peace. The idea was that we would 
choose a topic that would last for a couple of 
months and we would put out an information 
package for the 1400 people on our mailing list 
in Western Australia. We would put out a 
background information sheet, and then say, right 
now, everywhere around the country, lobby your 
members of the House of Representatives, about 
this issue. The plan was that all around the country 
politicians would be getting lobbied on the same 
topic, at the same time — and | think it actually 
worked reasonably well. 
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Paula Deegan, Jenny Carey, Annabelle Newbury and Karen Tacon, 
part of Jo's Senate team, 1990 


JO VALLENTINE: | know how busy politicians are. 
They can't take everything in so you have to feed 
everything to them very simply. Spoon feed, always 
asking questions. We did a lot of educating people 
about how to lobby politicians, that was one of 
the main roles that we thought we could take on 
because we could then see it from both sides. 








PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 2600 
TEL: (06) 277 3790 

FAX: (06) 277 3779 


Dear Friend and Woman Activist 





Berkley University). 


needing food!! 


Jo, Annabelle, Karen, Sue, Jenny and Paula 
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See 
PARLIAMENT OF AUSTRALIA - THE SENATE 


JO VALLENTINE 
SENATOR FOR THE GREENS (WA) 


You are invited to a friendly and informal discussion over a light lunch at our office 
on THURSDAY 23rd May at 1.30 to meet with Patsy Hallam (Women’s Studies, 
Murdoch University) and Caroline Merchant ( visiting Eco-feminist from 


We women working for change need to support each other in our ongoing struggles. 
We can have the effect of inspiring each other to continue and to feel empowered. 
So, please come and join all of us.....but please let Karen know if you will be 


Towards Justice, Peace and a Green future. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Our office used to 
support PND as much as we could. We used to be 
like Ruth Coleman had been to us in my earlier 
days. We used to support them in their work as 
much as we could because we felt that was what Jo 
had been directly elected for. We were able to 
support their office, and we did so financially quite 
a bit. We tried to help towards the wages of one of 
their coordinators. 

| carried on being a member of the PND 
committee for some years, and probably up until 
the time that the Greens really began to form, 
which was around about 1989/90. Then all my 
energies needed to be put into trying to get the 
Green political movement in WA to be in one 
team and to speak with one voice. The task was to 
ensure that the fledgling Greens took on board 
not only PND's policy goals, but also the peace 
movement's ways of operating, like being inclusive, 
making sure women were up-front, and that people 
respected their colleagues. | think | wasn't so 
involved with PND after that. 
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TRISH COWCHER: The two previous PND 
coordinators before me left because there was little 
money to pay them. When Jo Vallentine got elected, 
she was very generous with her salary and electoral 
allowance We started a programme called a ‘wage 
pledge’ where people would actually pledge money 
towards wages for coordinators and Jo Vallentine 
was very involved in that. | mean the wages weren't 
all that great, | think it was $20 a day. 


SHANE GUTHRIE: As PND coordinator | found 
other organisations really helpful, like with the 
Greens starting to come along and, as an 
organisation, being really helpful. Having access to 
facilities and resources at Jo Vallentine's office and 
then later, Christabel's office. And being in the 
Environment Centre, there was always lots of 
mutual support from fellow travellers. 


DEE MARGETTS: | clearly recall the poster on 
Jo Vallentine's office wall that said: 


‘A Woman’s Place is in the House 
and the Senate’ 


and there was also a quote in Jo's office which said: 


‘I don’t know what a feminist is but it’s 
what people tend to call me 
when ! act in any way which distinguishes 
me from a doormat’ 


So there was some debate, | know. Not everybody 
was happy that the peace movement did have a 
feminist kind of line. | suppose | didn’t actually think 
about that, but it probably was inspirational to me 
that women were not only accepted but women 
were often leaders — in Western Australia at least — 
women were often leaders. 

There's no doubt that Jo Vallentine was a huge 
Inspiration to so many people, including myself. 
| worked in and around Jo's office, obviously — as a 
state coordinator of PND — with mail outs, press 
releases and so on. So the political influence of Jo 
was extremely important. We interacted with the 
Anti-Bases movement, Dennis Doherty, and Hannah 
Middleton in NSW. And at the national level, Faith 
Doherty — | don't think they're related. 

Faith Doherty was the Greenpeace Nuclear-free 
Seas coordinator. She came over to WA a couple of 
times. Internationally | think the German Greens 
were an inspiration, they had a strong anti-nuclear, 
disarmament focus as well. But to some extent the 
very fact we had this history in Western Australia — 
the fact that we elected the first person on a totally 
anti-nuclear platform in the world, to a Federal 
Parliament — that was inspiring. 


JO VALLENTINE: It was obvious that there was 
great novelty value in a peace activist arriving in the 


Senate. What an enormous challenge it was to be 
heard on peace matters and to connect the peace, 
justice and environmental issues. 
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Faith Doherty 
and Dee Margetts 
(right) at 
Anti-French 
N-testing rally, 
1988 
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JO HAYTER: We had always had slogans such as 
‘Think Global Act Local’ and certainly that worked 
in terms of the campaign structure and the 
volunteer workforce and the activist base and all 
that, but we needed to also think nationally and act 
globally, and that didn't happen in WA for quite a 
while, in one sense at least. Until we actually got the 
political foundation in place. So once we had the 
Senate seat which again was an example of WA 
leading the way — and we led the way for a long 
time — we had that double platform — we built the 
social activist platform, and then we won the 
political seat, which was a federal seat. It was 
marvellous and it catalysed a really strong and 
growing Greens movement in WA too. So, it really 
did become much more a national agenda. Jo 
started to comment a lot more about Federal 
security issues and international treaties. 

Then we started looking at not just bombs, bases 
and ships, but we started looking at testing and test 
ban treaties and things became much _ better 
analysed and scrutinised. We joined with our 
American colleagues and our Japanese colleagues 
and our New Zealand colleagues and our British 
colleagues, to say — Yes we want a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty and we will all have to lobby across 
this, so that was where we picked up a much more 
international agenda which was great. There was 
much less globalised activism then and | think we 
did a good job with limited resources and no email. 


JO VALLENTINE: Petra Kelly was here for several 
days, with Gert Bastian, her partner (a former 
military general), with whom she was found dead in 
1992 (not suicide in my book!). They were 
absolutely charming: he looking after her, ensuring 
she had what she needed (snacks through the night 
etc. as she still worked to German time, and 
because her medical condition required frequent 
intake of energy-giving foods). 

She was a total workaholic, keeping abreast of 
everything still going on with German politics back 
home, as well as being right on the button with local 
issues, to suit our audience here, and to relate with 
great relevance to the media here. | was amazed at 
her detailed knowledge of so many Australian and 
international issues, and at her rapid-fire delivery 
in her second language. She was clear in her 
speaking. Absolute in her passion for change on so 
many fronts. Inspiring! We were delighted to have 
the Octagon Theatre packed (over 700 people), 





and | felt very privileged to share the evening 
with her. She and Gert had dinner with us and it 
was wonderful to connect with her on a personal 
level, at home, and to hear something of her life 
story. We shared lots of laughs about the current 
political scene, and she referred to me as a sister 
in the struggle. 


Petra Kelly, Jo and Gert Bastian 


The Green Earth Alliance 


Presents 


PET RAY RELLY 


Founding member for the West German Greens 
Member of the German Bundestag 


Talking on 
GREEN POLITICS 
Our choice - Our future 
with 
Senator Jo Vallentine 


Chaired by Dr Harry Cohen 


Monday 25th September 8pm == 


Octagon Theatre 


Tickets: $7/$5 concession 


Available from all B utlets 
THE ENVIRONMENT CENTRE: 794 Hay St, Perth, 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP: 12 William St, Fremantle 
COMMUNITY AID ABROAD: 935 Wellington St, West Perth 
JO VALLENTINE’S OFFICE: 977 Wellington St, West Perth 
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JO HAYTER: All strength to all of us that did 
the work that created the local ground swell to 
create that sense of urgency about having this 
representative in Government. Jo’s story is another 
story again of what happened for us in the Senate 
and the struggle it was to be a team made up 
mostly of women, in the Senate, with that issue in 
hand, and how incredibly mean spirited and 
generally misogynist most politicians are. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The Labor Party was 
always great when they were in opposition. 
They were really good allies, but once they got 
into power [laughs] they were a bit of a 
disappointment. In CANE and PND, Labor Party 
politicians, even the ones in Government (the left 
wing ones) Gordon Macintosh was always good and 
Ruth Coleman and Jim McKiernin in the early days, 
they were pretty supportive. Totally different when 
Jo got into parliament, when she got into the 
Senate. Really, the Labor Party on the whole, was 
pretty unpleasant, and actually the Liberals and the 
Nationals were just far politer and nicer. | think 
that was because the Labor Party saw Jo as a bit of 
a threat, that really, she was occupying a seat 
that should have been a Labor Party seat. 
| think that the Liberals and Nationals just basically 
[laughing] have nicer manners, and knew that we 
weren't really going for the same constituency. Of 
course, It was always difficult with the Democrats, 
because they certainly did think that we were 
taking their votes. 


Canberra Memo 


One problem with being a politician is that often 
your distant past can return to haunt you, especially 
if your adversary, is Senator Peter Walsh, (aka 
Sid Vicious). 

Late one night in the Senate last week, Senator 
Walsh was at his worst, venting his spleen on the 
anti-nuclear independent, Senator Jo Vallentine, who, 


during her youth, was a member of the Country 
Party, according to Walsh. “We deeply resent being 
subjected to sanctimonious sermons about peace 
and truth from people like Senator Vallentine, who 
joined the Country Party at a time when it was a 
partner in that coalition government sending 
conscripts to the Vietnam war,” he said. 


Australian Financial Review 3 March 1988 
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HARRY COHEN: | was asked to stand for 
parliament by the Democrats some time ago. 
| thought about it, but only very briefly because | 
think politics is a very corrupting thing. | saw what 
politics did to Jo — really her health was very 
seriously undermined by what she had to do. 
She was quite unique in her work in the Parliament 
but she was pilloried and vilified by real scumbags 
there — one or two of them — they really tried 
to destroy Jo. And yet | think she was one of the 
most dedicated and honest politicians the Federal 
Parliament has ever had, 


JOVALLENTINE: | was in Parliament for eight years. 
1984 | got elected, but actually didn’t take up the 
position until 1985. | stopped in 1992.1 had three 
reasons: | was getting terrible migraines and | was 
actually losing a lot of work time. That was awful, 
and secondly my children were getting to the stage 
of going to High School and. | did feel that | should 
be home, and then | think that at a spiritual level, | 
just feel that if you are in politics too long, your soul 
dies. It is not a place that is conducive to anything 
much that is positive. It is very adversarial, it can be 
totally soul destroying. So it felt like body, soul, family 
calling me back. 


DAVE WORTH: | think that the co-housing of 
various groups at the Environment Centre in the 
early 1980s was quite important in setting up the 
Greens movement, around Australia. By way of 
CANE's campaigns on nuclear free zones there 
were a lot of people who got involved at the local 
grass-roots level and one of them was Jo Vallentine 
in the Stirling council area. Then, because we were 
in the Environment Centre with other groups — like 
the Campaign to Save Native Forests — it 
broadened people's horizons about environmental 
issues beyond our normal campaigns. The NFZ 
campaign got them involved politically, and not just 
Jo. Norm Marlborough at Fremantle Council got 
involved in the anti-nuclear issue and went on 
to State Parliament. For many CANE supporters 
that was their first involvement in politics. The 
experience of talking to members of the public on 
anti-nuclear and environmental issues showed them 
what deep support there was for our proposals. 
The joining of peace and environmental issues 
in Perth led to Jo's electoral success — this wasn't 
repeated until Bob Brown ran for Parliament 
in the 1990s. 
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The final 
line-up for the 
new Greens 
(WA) Senate 
Team 1990: 
Christabel 
Chamarette, 
Gladys Yarran 
and Jo 
Vallentine. 
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JO VALLENTINE: | put a lot more effort and 
attention into getting out than | put into getting in... | 
got re-elected in 1990, that was the third time: 
First time, Nuclear Disarmament Party, second time, 
Independent Senator for Nuclear Disarmament, 
third time, for the Greens. So it is really a bit of a 
career, but it was all going in the right direction — all 
absolutely right, starting with a single issue party. 
If it fell apart, well | had to do the job as an 
Independent, and then to make sure that it could go 
on but with the bigger Green agenda. So | worked 
very hard on getting the Greens established in 
Western Australia, particularly with the view of 
getting elected one more time and then actually 
handing over 


The Green Alliance 


Discussions have been taking place since February 
between groups which have been active in green 
electoral politics in WA, with the aim of creating a 
unified green approach for the forthcoming Federal 
election. 

The formation of the Green Alliance was initiated 
by three groups — the Alternative Coalition, Green 
Development network and the Vallentine Peace 
Group. The Green Alliance is not a political party in 
the ordinary sense but a network of individuals and 
groups... At the beginning of July the Green Alliance 
Senate ticket was chosen, consisting of Jo Vallentine, 
Paul Llewellyn, an environmental scientist and Gladys 
Yarran, an Aboriginal community worker. Local 
Electoral Groups (known as LEGs) are being set up, 
working groups are being established and through 
regular General Meeting and a Co-ordination 
Collective, we are building a co-ordinated campaign. 


Newsletter of Senator Jo Vallentine August 1989 
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TRISH COW CHER: For eighteen months | worked 
in Jo Vallentine’s office. | got involved in the Lobby 
for Peace project which was a bit of an extension of 
my community work — instead doing it on a national 
basis. | provided people with information so they 
could lobby their politicians, on peace, disarmament, 
nuclear issues. Then | worked for Community Aid 
Abroad as their community campaigner, doing work 
on overseas issues, but again working with the 
community in Australia to educate them about 
what's going on overseas and how we're apart of 
that system. Now I'm involved with the Greens, and 
working for a State politician. 


DEE MARGETTS: Having been an accidental PND 
coordinator and worked in that area relatively 
successfully, and then through the fact that David 
Parker [ALP State Minister] was pushing on the 
uranium and petro-chemical plant at the time, it did 
lead to me eventually getting into Parliament 
because if | hadn’t been doing that role, if | hadn't 
had that profile in my work as a PND coordinator, 
| wouldn't have got elected into the Senate. But it 
wasnt something where | had always thought, Gee, 
I'd like to be a Parliamentarian... | did get asked in 
1989 to stand for Fremantle and tt was because of 
the stuff David Parker was doing. | stood against 
David Parker for one of the precursors of the 
Greens. | think we got four percent in Fremantle at 
the time. | then was asked to stand against Kim 
Beazley [ALP Defence Minister 1990]. 

| was still the co-ordinator of PND, and | stood 
against Kim Beazley on a defence platform, and | 
think we got seven and a half percent. And the 
next year, there was the election for the Mayor of 
Perth and | stood on the wider Green platform on 
a whole range of issues and | think we got 
nine percent. 

So by that stage, having had a size nine boot in 
my rear end on three occasions, | thought I'd 
actually be voluntarily pre-selected. | got actually 
pre selected for the Legislative Council, and then 
| got talked in to pre-selecting also for the Senate, 
then everybody rang me at once, and said, ‘that's 
what we want you to do’. 

So all in all | suppose if it wasn't for the peace 
movement, | wouldn't have got involved with 
politics and wouldn't have been, first of all in 
Federal Parliament, and now in State Parliament, 
so that wasn't something that was planned... 
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DEE MARGETTS: Sometimes it's a bit sad that 
when you get a member of Parliament people give 
a collective sigh of relief and think, ‘Ah’ that takes 
some of the pressure off us, and we don't have to 
be as active in the community. So sometimes it's 
more difficult to maintain that grass roots activism 
when people think that that’s what the 
Parliamentarian will do, be that voice, will provide 
that information. But of course there's no doubt 
that when you're in the Parliament — Jo, not so 
much Christabel, but Jo and myself were both 
on the Defence sub-committees of Federal 
Parliament, so we had access to quality information 
that enabled us to sort of be first out with the press 
releases, and make statements, and be angled by the 
media when they wanted to ask us what we 
thought on a particular issue. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: From the time that | 
became involved in CANE from 1979, until | left Jo's 
office in 1992, that was my only life. | didn't have 
another life. So everybody that | knew was involved 
in the anti-nuclear movement. Everything | did was 
involved with the anti-nuclear movement. | didn't 
have a dividing line between a social life or a 
personal life and my work life. There's something so 
absolutely intoxicating about that, but it's not 
terribly healthy. When | had to finish work after 
Jo resigned, | felt like I'd sort of lost my faith or 
something. I'd enjoyed working with Jo in the Senate 
Office but | had found being involved with the 
formation of the Greens so basically unpleasant. 
Just too many horrid meetings with people 
behaving badly and sometimes me among them. 
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The Greens had many more men involved, and | 
think it made such a difference. The thing is, 
community organisations — just working for change 
— It's a bit of a thankless task. But a political party 
where one has a chance of getting power, | think, is 
much more attractive to men — which is why | think 
that the political movement had many more men in 
it. It was really different. People had their own 
agendas, rather than working in any kind of 
community sense. | don't want to over romanticise 
it, but | think in the election campaigns there wasn't 
a lot of ego amongst the women. We were all just 
happily working away in the background. Nobody 
was really having to be big noted, whereas, in the 
Greens there were very much more egos. It just 
made it harder to work with people. 

Really, I've just never been able to quite capture 
that total self-sacrificing spirit again, which | really 
miss. It was wonderful. 
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Senator Dee Margetts 
interviewed by 
the ABC 


Jo Hayter and 
Annabelle 1987 
election campaign 
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part of a cosy little club and that was really one of 


Ne FOREIGN Bs ASES the reasons why the Australian Government liked it. 


in the Pacific & Indian Oceans 


They liked to think they could be friends with the 
rich and famous — the powerful like the United 
States. That's all it seemed to be to people in the 
community, but behind all of that was the 
willingness to have American Bases on our soil and 
gradually we got North West Cape, we got Pine 
Gap, we got Nurrungar and we got a whole host of 
others that are less well known, but there are 
dozens of US bases, landing spots for their military 
exercises, and so on. 
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Indian Ocean Peace Coalition 

The nuclear arms issue has arrived on our 
doorstep, in the form of the current offer by the 
Fraser Government of the HMAS Stirling naval base 
in Cockburn Sound, for use as a port for U.S. nuclear 
warships. 

Australia is already an integral part of the USS. 
nuclear weapons system, through the existence of 
U.S. communications bases at North-West Cape 
(W.A.), Pine Gap (N.T.) and Omega (Victoria). Now 
we are threatened with a nuclear weapons base in 
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our local waters. 

A dozen people met for a strategy weekend on 
June 20-22 at the Mundaring Weir Youth Hostel. The 
purpose of the weekend was to clarify the aims and 
strategies of the campaign against the proposed 
nuclear base 


JO VALLENTINE: In 1952 Australia signed the 
ANZUS Treaty with the Americans and the New 
Zealanders. It was the first defence treaty that 
Australia had ever signed that didn't include Great 
Britain. It was very simple, very short, fits on one A4 
sheet of paper — very inadequate in fact if we were 
really expecting Uncle Sam to look after us if we 
were about to be invaded, you know, it actually 
wouldn't do the trick! But it did tie us emotionally 
. and psychologically into the whole American war 
machine, And it committed those three countries 
into having a defence treaty meeting once a year to 
see how everybody is going. So it was like being 












Short-term tactics. 
Tactics include compiling and distributing leaflets 
and other information sheets; gaining publicity 
through the media; holding public meetings (eg. in 
Fremantle, Rockingham) and demonstrations (eg. 
outside U.S. Consulate, gates of HMAS Stirling, boat 
demonstrations during visits of U.S. warships) 
CANE News July 1980 
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ANZUS isa Health Hazard 


Michael O‘Ganor C Executive Divector Austalian Referce Association) 


AICD Postcard: 
“Watched by 
Federal police, 
opponents of 
foreign military 
bases launch a 
banner over the 
Pine Gap facility.” 
May 1981. 
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Public Debate 


Feter Jones (Quaker Race Worker) 
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HOME ON THE RANGE 


A scathing look sf OS. mililacy installations 
in Aasloli> ~ 


Tuesday June. ISH. Spa. 
F2ninsul> Communitly Cente. 
Railway Farde- MaylenAs 
Admission. Ree. 
Nuclexr- ee. eheshmexts Available — 
Stidas Community Grup far Nace=r Disamemcal 271 0367 





JO HAYTER: The whole interoperability of our 
defence set up in Australia was designed to work 
with the United States. Then we started to see 
similar analysis to that we are seeing today, which is 
that in fact tt probably makes us more vulnerable 
rather than less vulnerable. We tried to raise public 
awareness through campaign and public education 
activities about the fact that ANZUS was a defunct 
treaty, that tt represented an alliance post World War I] which was no longer relevant — the wrong alliance, 
we thought, for that time in history. So we tried to discuss that at a public level. 


DAVE WORTH: In 1981 the Association for International Cooperation and Disarmament, (AICD — the 
forerunner of PND NSW) organised for Gil Scrine & Jim Stevens to do a film on the US Bases in Australia. 
This followed the release, in 1980, of Des Ball's book ‘A Suitable Piece of Real Estate’ on the same subject. 
Home on the Range: US Bases in Australia was launched in 1983 and PND WA made a small donation 
towards its budget and used a 16mm copy at film nights around Perth. It won the Greater Union Award for 
documentary films in 1983. 
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Conference, Alice Springs Easte 


Pine Gap Conference 


The Easter conference in Alice Springs on Foreign 
Military Installations in Australia ended on Easter 
Monday in a demonstration on the ridge overlooking 
the Pine Gap ‘Joint Defence Space Research Facility’. 
We'd spent two long days talking about U.S. bases and 
their purposes... 

There are several theories about the purposes of Pine 
Gap, but even the official explanations are chilling 
enough. Pine Gap is a vital ground station for a 
programme involving early detection of nuclear missile 
launches and nuclear weapons testing anywhere in the 
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ROB MANN: There was always liaison with other Australian groups over 


the big ones over US bases . If there was a major protest at Pine Gap we'd have some sort of sympathetic 
protest in Perth outside RAAF Pearce or something like that. For the Palm Sunday Marches it was really 
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r 1981, Phillip Nietzsche (Alice Springs) Joe Camilleri (Victoria) David Parker (WA), Louise Duxbury (WA), 
Phil (Victoria) Margaret Gillespie (Darwin) 


world and photographic and electronic intelligence. 
There is now a new theory of nuclear war — that of 
“counter-force”, “first strike capacity" — the ability to 
attack your opponent and simultaneously destroy the 
means of retaliation. Pine Gap is deeply involved in this 


theory, and it makes nonsense of repeated assurances 
that Pine Gap is a means of defence and deterrence. 
Bases such as Pine Gap are prime nuclear targets. In 
short, we have allowed Australia to become a nuclear 
target in the service of America. 
Annabelle in CANE News May 198] 





any protests we had, especially 


just letting each other know what was going on, but there was much more coordination and much more 
networking over things like demos at Pine Gap or Nurrungar. 
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A Judy Blyth 
banner for 
the 2002 Pine 
Gap peace 
camp. 
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Ronald Reagan's ‘Star Wars’ 
Speech, March 23rd 1983 


The Soviet Union is acquiring what can only 
be considered an offensive military force. 
They have continued to build far more 
intercontinental ballistic missiles than they could 
possibly need simply to deter an attack. Their 
conventional forces are trained and equipped 
not so much to defend against an attack as they 
are to permit sudden, surprise offensives of 
their own... 

Let me share with you a vision of the future 
which offers hope. It is that we embark on 
a program to counter the awesome Soviet 
missile threat with measures that are defensive. 
Let us turn to the very strengths in technology 


Why is Star Wars Destabilising? 

Star Wars is destabilising because it causes a 
quantum jump in the escalation of the arms race 
which has profound military, economic and social 
ramifications. 

Viewed in the perspective of the recent US arms 
build-up, SDI becomes not a system to "make 
nuclear weapons obsolete” as President Reagan 
would have us believe, but an integral part of a first 
strike capacity being built up by the US. 

Professor John Holdran, Chairperson of the 
Federation of American Scientists...claims that 
Ronald Reagan has never yet received the amounts 
he requests for Star Wars and will be less successful 
in the future due to the increased efforts of 
concerned scientists and other professional groups 
telling their congress people it won't work. A letter 


from you would help too — you know the address. 
Robert Mann PND Newsletter May 1986 


that spawned our great industrial base and that 
have given us the quality of life we enjoy today. 
What if free people could live secure in the 


knowledge that their security did not rest upon 


the threat of instant U.S. retaliation to deter a 


Soviet attack, that we could intercept and 
destroy strategic ballistic missiles before they 
reached our own soil or that of our allies’... 





STAR WARS is the elaborate, very costly and 
unworkable so-called ‘shield of defence’ against 
incoming nuclear weapons, to protect the U.S. from 
its enemies, and involving other countries (like 
Australia, through the spy base at Pine Gap) in its 
functioning, Just as the Manhattan Project used the 
provision of nuclear energy as a cover for the 
nuclear weapons programme, so Star Wars, or 
Ballistic Missile Defence, or National Missile Defence 
— take your pick — all sounding “defensive” rather 
than “offensive"’”, is a cover for the US government's 
real plans: domination of space by military 
superiority. As if we dont have enough wars on 
earth already! So, we say, KEEP SPACE FOR PEACE! 
Our government should be saying to the US that 
Pine Gap must not be used for Star Wars. 

Jo Vallentine’s Speech to the Sydney Palm Sunday March 
|7 April 2002 




















ANNABELLE NEWBURY: In 1987 there was a large 
National protest outside the gates of Pine Gap 
because the lease of the base was about to come 


up. It was a huge action organised by the Anti-Bases 
Coalition. 





Australian Anti-bases Campaign Coalition — 
Statement of Unit 


The Australian Anti-Bases Campaign is made up of 
a broad range of groups who are working for the 
removal of all nuclear war fighting and associated 
intelligence facilities and activities in Australia. These 
include Pine Gap, North West Cape, Nurrungar, 
Smithfield and those foreign activities associated 
with the Watsonia intelligence network at Carbarlah, 
Pearce and Shoal Bay. 

The Australian Anti-Bases Campaign sees the 
closure of these bases as a positive step towards 
world-wide nuclear disarmament and peace, 

PND Newsletter May 1987 















JO HAYTER: The Alice Springs Peace Group, which 
was the equivalent in role to a state PND office, 
did some absolutely fantastic things around 
the 1987 Pine Gap demonstration. They really 
introduced us to the whole reality of having a base 
In your backyard in a way that we had never really 
understood beyond paper in our office. They were 
great. It was the same all around Australia, every 
State had a focus issue. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Jo was a Senator and we 
went up and there were wonderful actions. There 
were Grandparents for Nuclear Disarmament. 
there were the Doctors (Helen Caldicott was 
there). There were lots of religious leaders. They had 
different waves of people going over onto the base 





Action outside Pine Gap gates, October 1987 


to be arrested. You just climbed over the fence 
and went in. | actually got quite a long way. 
| had a photo of my daughter Rose (I only had one 
daughter then), and a water bottle, and pamphlets, 
and | walked quite a long Way, and ran into this 
young policeman who said; ‘Here, what are you 
doing here’? | said do you want a pamphlet and all 
this sort of stuff. | showed him the picture of my 
daughter and | told him what | was doing. | was 
totally focused, that's the thing. Totally convinced 
about why | was there. So anyway, this young police- 
person took me out with me chewing his ear off all 
the way and said to his superior officer on the other 
side of the fence, 'l don't know who's arresting who 
here’ [laughs]. They put us in a big corral that they'd 
built inside the base — they were very organised and 
careful about how they treated us because they had 
a women's peace camp a few years earlier which 
had got appalling publicity. They'd white-washed the 
gaol and video-taped everything so that there could 
be no accusations later that there had been bad 
treatment. They'd got themselves really organised 
for mass arrests. 


JO HAYTER: Pine Gap was great fun. It was a truly 
national effort. We had many national campaigns 
where we did the same thing in every state, but 
we hadn't had a rally when we all went to one place 
as a nation. It was so exciting. There was the 
entire spectrum of activists as well as a media 
contingency and the Australian Security Forces. 
There we were just trekking out into the dessert to 
spot these little white blips of radomes kilometres 
beyond the fence line where we were all standing 
and rallying. 
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Jude Quinlivan and Jo Hayter watching the actions 


JO HAYTER: There was a certain date by which 
the Australian Government could give notice of 
intention to not renew the treaty for the base, 
hence the timing of the rally. We didn't succeed in 
our higher goal, but it was enormously successful in 
energising us again. | think it really charged our 
batteries. Not many people trek off five thousand 
kilometres into the middle of a desert to 
demonstrate anti-nuclear! It was quite intrepid and 
there was a great feeling amongst everyone 
because we'd all made the effort to be there. Some 
flew, some went on buses, some drove, and some 
hitched..|. went-with Jo Vallentine's team. The Senate 
teams’ banner read “Nuremberg obliges me to act’ 
which brought a new perspective on war crimes to 
the rally. You could choose to be arrested or not. 
If you wanted to get arrested all you had to do was 
to pop under the fence and walk into the base. 
It was almost a game of chasey! You could choose 
to just stop there and then and be arrested or you 
could start running and the police would have to 
chase you. It was all very entertaining. 


We could also choose to be arrested under the 
same name, so on one day | think over a hundred 
Karen Silkwoods were arrested and about an equal 
number of Mordechai Vanunu's. He was the Israeli 
man who had been in prison for releasing all the 
information about Israel's nuclear arsenal which the 
world to this very day refuses to discuss. 

It wasn’t a rough situation. We weren't being hurt 
by the police, we weren't hurt in prison, we werent 
held in prison very long, in fact at one point if you 
got arrested in the morning you could be out and 
back and be arrested again in the afternoon. 

The rally was very well organised by the Alice 
Springs Peace Group. There were meetings each 
night and general messages going out about times 
and places and tomorrow's programme. One of the 
days we didn't go out to the base at all, Rod 
Quantock entertained us. He's a great comedian 
from Melbourne, a union guy still doing great stuff 
today in political satire. He did his famous ‘chook 
on the stick’ tour where we all piled onto buses and 
toured Alice Springs. He pointed out all the military 
installations and the CIA connections, and anything 
that was remotely American and could be sent up 
in some way as suspicious! Like Kentucky Fried 
Chicken which was actually a front for some sort of 
transistor receiving site or the home of the base 
commander where we had lunch on his front lawn. 
It was just a very creative and fun time and as | said, 
a real boost of regeneration for the movement. 
| think we all came home feeling very uplifted by that. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Jo Vallentine got 
arrested. That was in October of ‘87. She had to go 
back for her court case in about June or July the 
next year Anyway, by then | was pregnant with Lily. 
| was very pregnant, and | went back with Jo 
because she went to her court case and she 
presented her own defence on the Nuremberg 
Principles and all that. Then she got immediately 
put in gaol, you know, under the proviso that of 
course you're guilty or you wouldn't have been 
arrested [laughs]. So, she got to gaol for about 
three days and | was there and waddling around 
doing all the media stuff, you know interviews back 
in WA, and keeping everyone posted about what 
was going on. Now I'd been arrested at Pine Gap 
too and | was meant to appear in court and | didn't 
take any notice. Lily was about eight months old, 
which made it mid ‘89 and one afternoon two 
policepersons arrived on my doorstep in Hilton 
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Grandparents’ action, outside gates of Pine Gap October | 987 


to cart me off to the nearest gaol for non-payment 
of fines. They had an outstanding warrant from 
the Northern Territory. Talk about keeping our 
streets safe, you know! | knew immediately it was 
from the Pine Gap demo because I'd used my 
daughter Rose's name when | was arrested and 
they asked for Annabelle Rose Newbury. Anyway | 
hadn't paid my fine on principle but | didn’t want 
to go to gaol because Lily would have been taken 
away, so fortunately my sister-in-law Margie was 
there and dashed off to get me $200. The police 
Sat outside in the car so | didn't escape [hehe] 
So they caught up with me but with a young baby 
it all just seemed like | needed to pay the fine at 
that stage in my career. 


JO HAYTER: | got a fairly serious charge because 
I'd cut the fences, which is a bit different to 
going under the fences. One is a— oh | am not sure 
| am no lawyer, but one is a criminal offence and 
the other held some equivalency to an act of 
terrorism. | remember representing myself in 
court with the support and advice from Ariel 
Couchman, a lawyer from Victoria. | managed to 
talk my way out of the charge. 


That was an incredible example of the volunteer 
spirit too. We had a whole team of lawyers there, 
that were all deliberately there to get us out, or to 
help process us through court, and help us to 
either represent ourselves or be represented. And 
they just put hours and hours of work in — as | said 
dozens and dozens of Karens, and Mordechais all 
had to be processed in court. It was a really a funny 
situation in court too because — you can imagine 
the scenario in the Territory — in that state almost 
everyone that was in court apart from the peace 
protesters were Aboriginal males — they were just 
being rounded up all the time at that point. They 
thought it was hysterical, and they were a bit like 

us — they got arrested and let out and arrested 

and let out, so they were in the cycle too but 

they were for once not the only People in court. 

There was this bizarre group of alternative People! 

And | remember seeing them just chuckling and 

chuckling in the background at what | 

Oh it was great. : ‘Siediiaiill 


TRISH COWCHER: In November 1986. PND 
launched the ‘Take Back the Cape in ‘89’ campaign 
The twenty-five year lease dgreement between 
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Australia and the US was coming to an end, as of 
December 3! st 1987, when it was going to become 
possible for Australia to give the United States | 80 
days notice to terminate or alter the agreement. 
We thought that it was time to give the US notice 
to leave and to take back the North West Cape 
into Australian control. In the end, the United States 
did leave North West Cape, though | doubt if it was 
as a result of our campaign — rather because the 


base was no longer necessary to their military 
needs. However, like the Pine Gap campaign, the 
North West Cape campaign was successful because 
it brought the public's attention to the fact that 
innocent looking “joint facilities’ on Australia’s soil 
were part of the United States’ plans for war. 


Trish Cowcher at launch of the Take Back the Cape Campaign, Sunken Gardens UWA 








North West Cape 

In April 1981 it was revealed that a secret treaty 
between Australia and the United States in 1963 
allowed the North West Cape signals to be used by 
any of Washington's allies without the Federal 
Government's knowledge or consent. In effect this 
meant that Australia could become a naval command 
post in another Middle East War.. a conflict in Korea, 
or even a Sino-Soviet confrontation... 

When Bill Hayden was leader of the opposition 
he said that a Labor government would renegotiate 
the North West Cape agreement to prevent the US 
from ordering a first strike of limited nuclear attack 
through the base, and would insist on Australian 
consent for the transmission of all US orders that 
started military action. 

The US retorted that it could not give Australia 
the right to veto orders sent through North West 


Cape because it would breach the Nuclear Non 


Proliferation Treaty whereby a nuclear power is 
forbidden to transfer direct or indirect control over 
nuclear weapons to a country that does not already 
have a nuclear arsenal! 

Robert Mann in PND Newsletter May 1987 


ROB MANN: Without a doubt the Take back the 
Cape campaign was definitely the thing which | am 
most proud of. It was very good for the members, 
it did achieve some national and 
publicity, it even theoretically achieved the goal of 
taking back the Cape, (although that was a bit of a 
snow job) but at least there was some sort of 


international 


concession and recognition there. 








What’s Wrong With NW Cape? 


The answer is simple: The orders which could start a nuclear war could very 
easily go through North West Cape. This makes us ‘accomplices’ to USS. 


preparations for fighting a nuclear war. This means that NW Cape is a priority one 
target. 










What is North West Cape? 
North West Cape is a United States communications station near Exmouth 


(WA) which is used to give orders to nuclear submarines and surface ships in the 
south west Pacific and Indian Oceans. 









How Does it Operate? 
The station receives information through satellite ground stations and transmits 
it from either a Very Low Frequency (VLF) or High Frequency (HF) transmitter, 
Australia also uses the station. We are allowed to use one of the VLF channels to 
communicate with our submarines, but only if our allies don't need it for something 
more important. Although the deputy commander of the station is an Australian 
officer, he has no right to take command when the U.S. Commander is absent. The 
most junior U.S. officer at the station still has command over him. 
For this privilege we pay one million dollars a year. They pay us no financial rent 
at all — the original payment was one Peppercorn! 
PND leaflet 











ROB MANN: We had decided that we didn't want to pursue the Palm 
Sunday March and that we wanted to pursue the more close contact with the 
public, firstly to improve our image and secondly just to communicate more 
closely. We wanted a specific focus and North West Cape at the time was a 
fairly obvious focus. It was a specific target that we intended to achieve 
through that different method of doing our own survey and community 


Foreig: 
Bases 


PND invites you 
to the launching of the 


Take back the CAPE 
in ’88 
Campaign 
on Sunday 23 November 


at 2.00pm 
in the Sunken Garden at U.W.A. 





Come early 
bring a picnic 
Junch. 

Music, drama 
and clowning 
for your 
entertainment. v 


People for Nuclear Disarmament = B 
1167 Hay St. West Perth. Ph. 3214838 “<2\> 


ARE YOU A CAPE CRUSADER? 


interaction. | did a lot of the work for that, from organising the volunteers to designing the questionnaire; 
to getting one of Perth’s market research agencies to give us a proper random sample for where we could 
conduct our interviews; writing up material for training, running training workshops. We had quite a few in 
the months leading up to the doorknock. | think we must have trained over a hundred people. 
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“Take Back the 
Cape’ stall 
Hyde Park 
Festival. 
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Gathering for the PND door knock. 


Are You a Cape Crusader? 


Peter Jones, well known Quaker peace worker, is 
getting together an information kit on N.W. Cape 
and will be in Perth to conduct workshops. 

All individual members, branches, and affiliates are 
urged to become involved in the campaign. 

TIME: | - 5.30 p.m. 

DATE: Saturday, November Ist 1986 

VENUE: Fremantle Education Centre 

AGENDA: |. Mini-Macro Analysis of N.W. Cape. 

2. Campaign strategies & planning. 
3. Practicalities of the campaign — role 


playing & doorknocking. 
PND Newsletter October 1986 


ROB MANN: On the first day we had something 
like a hundred door knockers, although as the 
campaign went on for |8 months it came down to 
a fairly hard core of 12 to 20 if we were lucky. But 
that first day was absolutely wonderful, | think there 
were 96 people turned up, in Perth, and that whole 
process went on for 18 months | think. We would 
go out once a-month ona Sunday -for-tthink it was 
3 hours and pick a different area and work through 
this sampling map that the agency had given us. 
There were also people who were given the option 
of doing a telephone interview as well. 

Somebody told me it was the largest community 
based survey in the history of Western Australia. 
| think with the personal interviews, and the phone 
interviews it was something like six or eight and a half 
thousand people. As a result, other groups around 


Australia took it up and Newsweek ended up doing 
a similar poll, and confirming our results, which were 
that an overwhelming majority did not support the 
bases, uranium mining, or nuclear ships’ visits. [See 
results in Palm Sunday Chapter]. | can't remember the 
organisation that actually conducted the poll, it was 
affiliated with PND Sydney | think, and it was then 
published in Newsweek. And their figures were 
almost identical to ours. 


JO VALLENTINE: We were actually going to 
people's doors and interrupting their lives. | have 
often said, that is what we have got to do — knock 
on the door and say. ‘| am interrupting your life 
because this is really important. 


Due in part to the phenomenal success of the PN.D. 
(WA) Take back the Cape in ‘88 Doorknock, the 
PND national network have decided to hold a 
National Doorknock in 1988 as the major campaign 
for the year. The goal is to approach 100,000 houses 
throughout the year.. Please commit yourself to 
getting involved in this exciting campaign, there is still 
plenty of room for more doorknockers to join our 
marvellous, friendly team. There are now lots of ‘old 


hands’ at door-knocking who are only too happy to 
help out those who want someone to go with them 
to start with, so please don't be shy. One of the best 
doorknockers told me the other day she is so 
nervous before a doorknock that she gets diarrhoea 
every time. She also said that once she gets going 
thoroughly enjoys the 


she gets going and 
experience. 


Robert Mann PND Newsletter December |987 











JUDY BLYTH: That was rather fun to do, door 
knocking: asking the people of Fremantle and 
other areas, about their attitudes towards the bases, 
and of course nuclear warships and nuclear 
disarmament. Rob Mann, | think, was quite an 


extraordinary person here in my earlier association 
with PND. 


ROB MANN: The sense of achievement, for the 
members, came from spreading the information 
personally. It was the satisfaction of having gone out 
and talked to people, and knowing ‘| have done 
something personal with someone instead of just 
going into the street and waving a banner’. And 
having people say ‘you are doing a good job’ and 
yes, we really support you’. People really personally 
saying that to them, and you know, in the training, 
we went through a lot of different scenarios to 
prepare people for difficult people, but most of the 
time they were pleasantly surprised to find that so 
many people were supportive. Even those who 
disagreed were by and large quite civil. | can only 
remember a few instances of people being rude. 
Most people were curious to physically meet and 
talk with someone from the Peace Movement. 
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Italian Poster in Fremantle 






Guy HERE SAYS 
WE'VE LOST CONTACT Ji yriey 
WITH ONE OF OUR 
SATELLITES 


TRISH COWCHER: The main thing about. this 
campaign was that it attempted to link local people 
and issues with the national and_ international 
issues around nuclear power and weapons, 
We were trying to show people that, while the 
nuclear industry is international, and beyond our 
day-to-day experience, it impacts on the national 
and local agenda. If this industry has links at all 
levels, then people can oppose the nuclear industry 
at all levels — their actions all count! 


Caro Capofamiglia, 

Domenica il 31 di Maggio, tra le 10.30am e le 
|2.30pm, membri del tuo gruppo locale di pace 
veranno a bussare alla tua porta per parlare della 
tua opinione riguardo al disarmo nucleare in 
Australia. 

come siamo membri del tuo gruppo locale di 
pace, crediamo che adesso sara |'ora per domandare 
ai cittadini del Western Australia, per vedere 


precisamente gli attitudini del popolo di WA e per 
darti lopportunita di contriubuire al dibattito, 
Appreziamo la 


cooperazione in questo 
questionario. Non e la nostra intenzione di prendere 
la tua moneta o il tuo tempo, ma speriamo che voi 
apprezzate la sincerita di questa richiesta. Avremo 
piacere di conoscerti nel 3! prossimo. 

Part of a PND bilingual leaflet drop, | 987 
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SOON 


A community Involvement project initiated by People lor Nuclear Disarmament (Australia) Phone: (02) 267 5009 


At the Sydney conference of the International Peace 
Bureau, held in September last year, a motion was 
carried to hold an international doorknock in 
October 1989. The energy behind the motion was 
a direct result of the success throughout Australia, of 
the Australian Disarmament Dialogue, which, of 
course, originated in Western Australia in 1987 as 


the Take Back the Cape Doorknock. The success of 
the Australian Disarmament Dialogue in Western 
Australia was due largely to the efforts and 
enthusiasm of Rob Mann. It is a case of a Western 
Australian initiative going international... 

Dee Margetts in PND Newsletter June 1989 





JUDY BLYTH: Postcards were not used in every 
campaign, but | certainly remember one major one 
was the Peppercorn Campaign. | think in about 
1963, under the Menzies’ Government, the US had 
been allowed, or virtually given the land up at 
North West Cape to build the base and the charge 
that Australia imposed on America was one 
Peppercorn a year [laugh]. The little postcard said 
something about this ridiculous rental, and you 
know how it was time to close the base and |'m 
sure It would have had the Cape Crusader as the 
wonderful kangaroo with his cape, on the postcard. 
That image was created by Michael Collins, 
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(of Black Splash) a well-known cartoonist around 
Perth. He did a lot of the very professional artwork 


for PND at the time. We had, through our PND 


membership, thousands of people signing that 
postcard, and we gathered them all back at the 
PND office — boxes and boxes of them — to deliver 
to the US Consul General at 16 St George's Terrace. 


At the Monday Peppercorn presentation, we 
weren't permitted to see the Consulate General to 
present the peppercorn cards and were forced to 


make our speech to a Wormald security guard. 
It kind of loses something in the translation. Judy's 
giant peppercorn card looked wonderful... 

PND Newsletter August 1988 





To the Ambassador of the United States 
in Australia. 


Dear Mr Lane, 


The original rent paid by the United States 
for the use of the North West Cape 
communications base in WA was one 
peppercorn. 


Although the base has been designated a ‘joint’ 
facility since 1974, its use by the US could 
involve Australia in nuclear war fighting and 
is a breach of our sovereignty. 

Through People for Nuclear Disarmament, 

I am returning to you the original peppercorn 
rental. In doing so, I give notice to your 
government that it should vacate the 

North West Cape base by expiration of 

the current agreement on 28 June, 1988. 


Yours faithfully, 


B.A. Friend 
1988 Planet Way, Earthsville, WA 6853 


JUDY BLYTH: The long term objective was to close 
down that base and all other foreign military bases 
on Australian soil and for us to have a more 
independent defence policy and be more self reliant 
and be more positive than our state was at that 
time. So there is a long term aim, but we have to be 
realistic In what we can achieve with each segment 
of that campaign. Along the way, an essential part 
of the progress is just getting through to the 
people on the streets around Perth and so on, 
so all the time we were trying to perform an 
awareness raising function. 








JO HAYTER: WA was a great activist base, but we 
didn't really have the strategists or the scientific or 
political analysis here. | think Keith Suter was an 
important person to us in Perth. (Keith Suter is a 
peace studies academic and long standing member 
of the International Peace Bureau as well as 
a prolific author on conflict resolution and 
Peace/military analysis) We had Keith in Perth, for 
a couple of years, which was very fortunate for us, 
but really the analysts were Jim Falk, Desmond Ball, 
they were the military analysts and looking at 
an analysis from a non-nuclear point of view. 
They were East coast based. 





Defend The Bases, Keep The Peace 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Beazley, said 
yesterday that the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, had 
seemed "perfectly happy” about the deployment of 
50 troops to protect the Nurrungar military facility 
in South Australia against demonstrators... 

It is quite unsatisfactory that demonstrators were 
permitted to crash through into the area... Clearly, 
the Nurrungar protesters were not prepared to 
make a peaceful protest, instead smashing fences 
and barging their way into federal property. 

The leading Australian commentator on the 
installations, Professor Des Ball, two years ago 
published a book on Nurrungar A Base for Debate, 
that relied heavily on official American, not 
Australian, sources. Last year, Mr Hawke began to 
report to Parliament more plainly on the bases and 
their roles. But a little more information would goa 
long way, especially when it is already available to 
those who have the resourcefulness and the 
contacts to ask the Americans. Professor Ball 
describes Nurrungar, almost 20 years old, as a key 
element of the US Defence Support Programme 
(DSP)... 

Five years ago, Mr Hawke said that “the 
Government believes that hosting the facilities does 
bring with it some degree of added risk of nuclear 
attack”. But it was impossible, he added, to be 
categoric about the specific risk... 






























Australian Financial Review 3 October 1989 






JUDY BLYTH: Ten people from WA, including 
Mark Delmege and Barbara Langdon, and | think 
Alistair Waters joined a big protest action at 
Nurrungar, a ‘joint’ defence base south of Woomera 
in SA in September ‘89. It was organised by the 
Australian Anti-Bases Campaign Coalition and 
PND was keen to support it. Despite the fact that 
more than half Australians polled objected to 


US communications bases with a nuclear role, the 
base was being upgraded. It had links with the 
Strategic Defence Initiative and we thought it 
another potential nuclear target. 


| wasn't present at the protest, but | know that part 
of its outer fence was pushed over to symbolise 
opening up of indigenous land. Early next day, about 
90 protesters marched and pushed through the 
second fence and headed to the major compound, 
meeting up with others who had camped overnight 
near there. One guy infiltrated the compound and 
removed some fuses from a radome, painting ‘US 
out’ before he was captured. By the afternoon, 
soldiers had been sent to control this invasion, 
backing up Australian Protective Services fellows 
who were already present. As well as protesters, a 
few print journoes were arrested — Anything to 
protect that base! Mace was used against at least 
one protester The WA contingent was only a small 
portion of the 500 or so protesters — but the 
feeling was that it was important to be there. 


JO VALLENTINE: There were annual protests at 
Nurrungar for three years in a row. | went to the 
1288 one, camping out in the desert for three 
nights. It was the usual struggle to ensure that non- 
violence was paramount. It was very colourful, and 
lots of people got inside the base and out again, 
without getting arrested. The 1989 one | wasn't at, 
but | was in Parliament and absolutely horrified that 
Kim Beazley, then Minister of Defence, sent in the 
military to deal with Australian protesters, to 
protect an American base on our soil! It was 
outrageous. Quite a number of Senators were 
speaking out against his actions. | caused quite a 
disruption, deliberately, and got thrown out of the 
Senate for supporting the protesters, 
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SHANE GUTHRIE: I've learnt that people are 
really prepared to put in a lot if you ask them the 
right questions and if you can identify what they 
have got to offer Whether its time or money or 
moral support or whatever There are a lot of 
people out there who are really concerned and 
really want to help. When |, as part of PND and 
Anti-Bases Coalition in 1993, organised a bus-load 
of people from WA to go to Nurrungar base in 
South Australia, for every one going on the bus | 
said ‘It's $200 up front to get on the bus. And 
people with no jobs, well they found the money. 
And because then we could prove there was a 
group of people prepared to go, and represent the 
West Australian Peace Movement, other people 
were prepared to put in cash. There was a 
wonderful wholefood shop in Fremantle called 
‘Manna’, they would always donate food for every 
fund-raising event, any bus going anywhere. People 
would give whatever they had. 


Twelve young activists from WA joined over 800 
others at the Nurrungar ‘93 Peace Protest and 
Desert Festival... The W.A. group played a big part in 
activities, particularly in setting up the wimmin’'s 
space and other parts of the camp... We also put 


together and painted some ‘radiation suits’ which 
were used in a Nurrungar Closing Down Sale 
(where the staff and equipment at Nurrungar were 
auctioned off to be used for socially useful 


purposes), 
Shane Guthrie in PND Newsletter 1993 No.2 





SHANE GUTHRIE: | think it is very important to 
keep issues current in the public eye over a long 
period of time. Nothing would ever be said in the 
public about US bases in Australia — about their 
spy-role, or their targeting role — unless it was 
coming from PND. And it did actually become a 
national issue when we did these national protests. 
And then | would find that academics would be 
interested and. write articles in. the newspapers 
afterwards. Or when | went to University, people 
would talk with me about these issues. So then | 
would take it back and say, ‘well if we hadn't done 
that then nothing would be said about it’. So, for 
example, | don't know how long people in Perth 
have been cynical about US bases in Australia, but | 
know that the cynicism keeps going because the 
issue keeps getting raised. And so now, just this 
week, there is a bus-load of people from Perth, 


bigger than | ever organised, going off to Pine Gap. 
And | was only able to be active because other 
people before me were. 


JO VALLENTINE: As part of a national action, 
linked to the international call for space to be 
weapons free — and therefore a demonstration 
against Ballistic Missile Defence (better known as 
Star Wars) — a contingent from Western Australia 
set off through the desert in September 2002, 
heading for Pine Gap. 

ANAWA was a major organiser, and PND was 
well represented directly and financially. We got 
this amazing grant from the estate of Frederick 
Blythe in Queensland. It was advertised by the 
Queensland Trustees in the national media, for 
peace groups to apply and there were millions of 
dollars handed out. So PND decided to support 
the Pine Gap project to the tune of $4,000. It was 
a big undertaking getting fifty or so from the 
south-west of WA to Alice Springs for the four 
day witness. 
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JUDY BLYTH: | painted a banner saying “No Star 
Wars No Earth Wars" to go to the Pine Gap Peace 
Camp from October the 5th to the 7th 2002. Like 
lots and lots of other things in my involvement in 
the peace movement — | actually wasn't able to go 
to the peace camps — so | kind of send my spirit via 
bannerism or other little things that | do. 

| sent this banner up with Jo Vallentine and the 
other people in the Western Australian contingent, 
and evidently it was being used on one of their 
peace marches around the base. One of the 
Policemen, now what is he? | think he was with the 
Australian Federal Police or Australian Protective 
Services, actually recognised Jo from the preceding 
Pine Gap Peace Camp | think in 1987. He called 
out, Jo | would like that banner’, and she said 
‘Well, you mightn't be able to have it, but we'll 
have a little meeting about it’, so there was a 
Pow-wow circle of the peace campers that night 
discussing whether it should be handed over to this 
gentleman who just wanted it fora memento. 
Jo rang me up from Alice Springs that very night, 
and here was | down in Daglish and | just felt 
so connected to the whole thing that was 
happening up there — all because this man decided 
he wanted this banner, and so | just agreed he 
should have it. If he wanted to have something 
positive to remember the camp by — it was a very 
positive message — so be it. So | certainly gave it my 
blessings and just felt very happy. 


JO VALLENTINE: We tried very hard to ensure that 
everyone had non-violence training beforehand, and 
many of the participants had participated in Joanna 
Macy workshops, bringing with them a thorough 
grounding in the philosophy and practice of 
nonviolence, based on respect for all life forms, Our 
training showed up when we found ourselves in 
peacekeeping roles, diverting attention from 
potentially violent outbursts (the Elm Dance was 
very handy for that), and in helping to set the tone 
for daily events by the early morning meditation at 
the gates of the base. 


SHANE GUTHRIE: People like Patsy Malloy and 
others had an organisation called Groundswell, and 
they'd run non-violence training. So I'd go along to 
them and I'd learn how to write a media release. 


Groundswell W.A. 


Groundswell W.A. is a non violent training course 
which aims to provide people involved in social 
change groups with skills to make their work more 
effective and enjoyable. An introductory workshop 


which will provide insight into consensus decision 
making, meeting facilitation, how non-violence works 
and agenda setting, is offered for July |5th - Sunday 
| 7th at Fairbridge Village, Pinjarra. 

PND Newsletter June 1988 
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Foreign 
Bases 


Judy’s banner at the 
forefront of 2002 
Pine Gap 
demonstrations 





Anti-Bases 
cartoon PND 
Newsletter 
March 1994 


JUDY BLYTH: The people who were trained 
through Groundswell and so on they are still very 
active in Perth. | think that’s been something quite 
extraordinary about the whole peace movement In 
WA, that this ethical, this philosophy in nonviolent 
direct action, has permeated the peace movement 
and | really celebrate that. | think that that strength 
in the Western Australian Peace Movement really 
became evident with the Pine Gap Peace Camp in 
2002. We wanted to make sure that all of the 
people in the Western Australian delegation that 
went out to Pine Gap had had nonviolent direct- 
action training before they went. We kept stressing 
this need for nonviolent direct-action, which Is 
something people around Australian agree with — 
peace movement people, but it’s just that it’s a big, 
big thing in Western Australia. Because we kept on 
harping on it so much, the Western Australian 
contingent was asked to run workshops up at Alice 
Springs to try and sort of catch people from the 
other states who hadn't had the benefit of this 
sort of training, and it really did help. | believe the 
Western Australian contingent was exemplary in 
their behaviour at Pine Gap. 
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JO VALLENTINE: Many people who'd been at 
earlier Pine Gap actions in 1983 and 1987 noticed 
a much more stringent security regime on the part 
of the authorities at the 2002 demonstration. It was 
a tougher atmosphere all round, with little chance of 
getting media attention by committing trespass to 
get arrested. What was most amazing for the WA 
group was the opportunity to create community 
amongst a diverse group of people trundling 
through the desert with a common purpose. 
Whether the protest was as effective as others have 
been is difficult to measure. But it's important to 
make that kind of national public witness from time 
to time, so that new generations of activists and the 
public at large, have some understanding of the 
complex enmeshment of Australia in the affairs 
of the United States military. We're involved in 
their wars whether our Prime Minister publicly 
declares it or not. 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: What | really like is doing actions at the things that you really oppose. | loved 


going on those warships and saying, ‘This is what | oppose — what this ship carries, what the ship represents. 
It's enormously empowering 


JOVALLENTINE: We started to get port visits, way back in the 50s. _ 

They weren't nuclear powered or nuclear armed ships, but as soon | a = 
as the United States Navy had nuclear armed, nuclear powered A 
ships they came into our ports. And they were welcomed! That was 
considered part of the ANZUS Alliance but none of that was spelt 
out in the Treaty. It did not say we had to have bases, it did not Say 
we had to have warship visits, it did not say we have to do military 
exercises, it did not say we have to go to every bloody stupid war 


that the Americans decided to engage in! But that's exactly what 
we have done. 





Ron Gorman at Palm Sunday Rally 1985 
selling campaign tabards. 


Warships 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: In 1980, what with the 
antics of Reagan and Thatcher, people in CANE 
became more and more concerned about the 
threat of nuclear weapons. CANE was active in 
opposing nuclear warship visits and had organised 
a motorcade from Perth to Fremantle in March. 
There was also a ‘Harrisburg Day Dance’ at the 
Fremantle Town Hall organised that month. ‘Mucky 
Duck’ and ‘Desperate Measures’ performed and 
sailors from the US nuclear submarine ‘Haddock’ 
were invited to come along. We wanted to 
emphasise that we were opposed to the weapons 
the ships carried rather than the sailors, though 
that wasn't actually my personal opinion! Anyhow 
none turned up. 
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Bill Ethell was one of the main advocates for the 
formation of a separate group to work on the 
weapons issue and the Indian Ocean Peace 
Coalition was formed in about June |980. Chuck 
Bonzas, who'd been involved in getting the 
Fremantle Anti Nuclear Group (FANG) started was 
also very keen. IOPC consisted mainly of CANE 
people and the Freo Anti Nuclear Group. 
It was a bit confusing because there was a United 
Nations Association Committee with a very similar 
name and Bill Ethell was a member of that too. 


Indian Ocean Peace Coalition 


The initial aim of the campaign is clear: to stop 
Cockburn Sound becoming a nuclear base. 

A wider objective is to make Australia free of all 
foreign bases... As long as we have such bases on 
our soil, Australia is part of a nuclear attack system 
which is threatening world peace. 

Ultimately, the aim of the group is to work 
towards nuclear disarmament in the entire Indian 
Ocean region (and one day, hopefully, around 
the world). 

Peter Kaldor in CANE News July 1980 
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MINER'S HALL 
Friday 25th 
September 8pm 


(In co-operation with the AMWSU) 


Desperate Measures flyer 
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DAVID WORTH: In September 1980, we ran an 
Indian Ocean Zone of Peace Conference’ at 
Fremantle, in the Town Hall. A lot of the Peace 
movement was focussing on the Pacific, where the 
American bases were and where the American 
Navy was based. The submarines, like the Trident, 
were there, but in Perth we said, ‘Hey look there is 
all this military stuff also happening here — such as 
the arms race between India and Pakistan’ 
And for a lot of people, that was the first time 
they had thought about the nuclear issue in terms 
of our area rather than thinking about the Pacific or 
Europe or America. 

Bill Ethell was an organiser with the Construction 
Forestry Mining and Energy Union (CME), 
He had a keen appreciation for the types of 
activities that would raise public attention to 
the anti-warship actions. Many people think of 
his trans-oceanic anti-warship venture ‘Pacific 
Peacemaker’ as a Sydney one, as it left for its 
trans-Pacific journey from there, but Bill and his 
wife Lorraine had started the project in Perth 
in 1980, mortgaging their home and moving to 
Sydney with their four young children to complete 
the project. There was a wider range of union and 
community supporters to fund the project there. 
| followed in mid-!982, to coordinate the project, 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: PND had been going 
for about a year when Bill Ethell came up with the 
idea of getting a smaller group started to do bold 
actions against the warships. Lorraine and Bill had 
been off on the Pacific Peacemaker in 1982 to 
protest the launch of Trident and had seen lots of 
effective direct actions in the States, We thought 
direct action would be better coming from outside 
the PND organisation, which was meant to be more 
broad-based and ‘respectable’. A few of us got 
together, Nancy and Laurie Wilkinson lent us their 
farm for a planning weekend, and we came up with 
a blueprint for action against the ships. | came up 
withthe Project Iceberg (PI) name. It was the 
younger people who wanted to get involved in 
up-front actions and in those early days this 
included the Ethells, Tony Freeman and me, Chuck 
Bonzas, Jo Vallentine, Erich Nussbaumer, Bill Hare. 
Jane Hutchinson, Jane Hammond and Patsy Molloy. 
Others joined later. Tony Freeman was the first paid 
Pl coordinator and Christine Owen took over after 
him. | loved the simple action focus and the fact 
there was no constitution and no fund-raising! 
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Everyone involved in PI paid a small amount each 
week towards the coordinator’s wages and 
admin costs. 






Project Iceberg ‘Statement of Principles’ 


drafted by Bill Ethell, May 1983. 


The purpose of the Project Iceberg group is to 
create a climate of critical understanding of the 
consequences of Australia's involvement in the 
global militarism of superpowers and seek public 
support for an end to that involvement, We dissent 
from any view that supports the manufacture, use, 
storage, and carriage of nuclear weapons and firmly 
believe that their manufacture, use, storage and 
carriage is an act of violence against all life and 
should therefore be opposed. We will encourage, 
initiate and participate in non-violent actions 
designed to support our purpose. 
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The Pacific 
Peacemaker 

11 August 1982 
the day before 
the Trident 
Blockade 
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PROJECT ICEBERG TEAM [from right to left: Bill Hare, Frank Reitzenstein, Christine Owen, 
Annabelle Newbury, Rose (9 days old) Jane Hutchinson (partly obscured), John Renshaw, 


Leaflet 
PND 1983 





Chuck Bonzas, Jane Hammond, Patsy Malloy. 


LINK HANDS 
AGAINST 








SATOROAL JULY = 
ASSEMBLE FREMANTLE 
TRAIN STATION. 10-30. 
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Projecticeberg 
Project Iceberg is...the metaphorical tip of protest 
upon which nuclear armed and nuclear powered 
vessels will founder as the nuclear disarmament 
movement wins its quest for a nuclear-free West 
Australia... 
Project Iceberg held its first official meeting and 


protest on board the USS Worden on July 3rd 
Twenty people boarded the nuclear armed vessel 
and hung their protest banners over the side of the 
ship. The protest was directly in front of the Terrier 
missile system, which can be fitted with a one kiloton 
nuclear warhead. 


CANE Newsletter August 1983 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The first Pl actions were 
held in early July 1983 as part of a series of activities 
coordinated by PND. We'd had about six weeks 
notice of the arrival of a flotilla of ships around the 
aircraft carrier U.S.S. Carl Vinson, which was very 
unusual as the visits were usually sprung on us with 
virtually no warning. So there'd been time to really 
organise protests. [he Quakers held a silent vigil and 
the UNAA led a delegation to the US Consul that 
included Bishop Michael Challen and Dean of Perth 
David Robarts and Prof Phillip Jennings from 
Scientists Against Nuclear Arms. There was a 
sizeable waterborne protest by the Peace Fleet 
when the ships arrived. On Saturday morning PND 
organised a huge rally in Fremantle with Kerth 
Peckham (AMFSU), Bill Latter (City of Fremantle) 
and Senator Ruth Coleman speaking, and then the 
crowd spread out and ‘Linked hands against Nuclear 
Warships. It was a terrific action and the largest 
warship protest ever held in WA. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Following the rally a 
group of Pl members went on to the Fremantle 
wharf and began handing out leaflets to the people 
lining up to visit the warships, warning them about 
what weapons were on the ships. In those days 
this was considered a pretty heinous crime — 
demonstrations of any kind were not allowed on 
the wharf. Police were called and six people were 
arrested including Tony Freeman, Chuck Bonzas and 
Jane Hammond (the other three were activists from 
Sydney). Then on the Sunday afternoon a group of 
about sixteen Pl members lined up to go on board 
the USS Worden complete with banners in bags or 
under jackets. Once on board we unfurled them 
over the side of the deck facing the queuing public. 
We hadn't told the media about the action in case 
word got to the ships and alerted them so Jane 
Hammond took photos and one was used in the 
West Australian next morning, 





Officer’s Words Anger Senator 


Senator Ruth Coleman has called for a public 
apology from Lieut-Cdr John Whittaker who told 
the crew of the U.S. aircraft-carrier Carl Vinson to 
look out for “clowns and idiots” at anti-nuclear 
protests... 








The remarks were made when Commander 
Whittaker, the senior naval recruiting officer in WA, 
addressed the crew on the ship's closed-circuit TV. 

He is reported to have said:One of the problems 
with a democracy is that every idiot will have his say. 
Be prepared for these clowns.” 

The West Australian 4 July 1983 









It was fantastic, empowering and adrenaline- 
producing stuff. It was the first time a 
demonstration had actually been held on a US 
warship and were they mad as hell about that! 


ships and when they were showing us around we'd 
start singing peace songs. And of course they were 
these huge caverns and it would reverberate like 
mad and there would be people rushing around 
saying, ‘What are they doing? What are they doing?’ 





The US brought nuclear armed warships right into 
our port and had a policy of neither confirming nor 
denying whether there were actually nuclear 
weapons on board and then got so angry at a few 
banners! These early Pl actions helped to open up 
the Fremantle wharf to protests. In the next few 
years there were full scale protests on the wharf, 


Bill Hare, Erich Nussbaumer and Jo Vallentine 
on U.S.S.Worden 
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JO VALLENTINE: We had this really strong push to 
go on board the warships when ever they came in, 
and to do bold and dramatic things. We had prayer 
circles on the deck in some cases, and in other 
cases we would get down into the bowels of these 


First ship-board 

protest, Bill and 

Lorraine Ethell , a 25 he ge = j 
far right. PES = 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The third protest was 
on the Spruance class destroyer U.S.S. O'Brien, 
June 24th 1984. We pushed this protest to police 
confrontation but left before any arrests 


were made. 


LOUISE DUXBURY: We did a bit of training on - If 
you got arrested how to react, and what were your 
rights and what statements you should or should 
not make. We weren't trying to get hundreds of 
people because what you wanted was to have 
some discipline. There are not that many people 
who are prepared to go on and get arrested, so 
there was probably around about say thirty to forty 
that we would have on these telephone trees. 
And you would have say, about twenty-five or so 
involved in a particular action. 








Names being taken at ship action 24 June 1984 
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Tony Freeman, Bill Hare, Gail Green, Chris Owen, Lorraine Ethell and 
Jane Hammond — descending from ship, 24 June 1984. 
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U.S.S. Cushing protestors taken into custody 
29 September 1984. 
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“ ; JAB th lal 
Warships 

Lindy and 
Partner, Martin 
Morgan, Julie 
Cook, Bonita 
Mason, Glen, 
Simon Neville 
and Hussein 
29 September 
1984 

ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Louise was on the ship U.S.S. Cushing with her baby and | was on the ship with 

my baby, and then they took hold of Louise to get her off the ship and | said: ‘What are you doing? 

Are you arresting her’? They said, ‘no’. She went down the gang-plank, and when | got to the bottom of 

the gang-plank, lo nas behold, there was a police car there and Louise was in the back of it. | just said 

well if they're arresting her then they're arresting me, and | actually opened the door got in the car. and — 

, ’ ' arrest 
va there. So, there were the two of us sat there with our babies, both less than a year old. They drove off uS5 Cushing 
the wharf, and when we got out of the Fremantle Port Authority, they stopped the car and said = 


hop out. We said, ‘well we thought we were 
arrested’. They said, ‘well, we're un-arresting you’, 
| think being arrested is really important, because 
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one thing is it gets you over a whole lot of some i a | 
boundaries or some barriers. | mean, it’s pretty easy i ar 
in this country — unless you're black and poor —- §& a, 
nothing dreadful is likely to happen to you. Just to = | if Ye 
lose your liberty is a really important thing to = \¥ : 
understand. To realise that you can't really sa, =e ‘AL? } 
‘oh | was just messing about. Let me gO. — ee a 
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Protester was pushing cause 


Sgt |. Moscardini, prosecuting, said that about 20 
demonstrators boarded the ship during visiting 
hours and waved banners. When police and ship's 
officers asked them to leave, the protesters refused 
and had to be dragged away from guard rails on 
to shore... 

Magistrate Ron Gething said that the media were 
to. blame for encouraging irresponsible protest 
action. The protesters were naughty children and 
ought to be ignored when they misbehaved... 

Cinquini was fined $50, But seven other 
protesters failed to plead to hindering charges and 
were remanded for legal advice. 

They included 27 year old Simon Drury Neville, 
who was charged with impersonating a federal 
policeman, 

The West Australian 3 October 1984 
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DAVE WORTH: Court hearings for those arrested were seen as another way of gaining pusmitcity DAVE WORTH: One of the most significant acts of 
Legal advice was provided by Peter Johnston and Rob Guthrie with the group deciding not to ane Legal NG volunteering | was done by supporters who 
Early fines were a six month good behaviour bond with $100 to be paid with Magistrate Gething gaining provided sia boats and yachts for on-water 
notoriety for suggesting PI members could leave the country (for where?) if they didn't like Australia having Protest actions. John Raser, co-owner of the 


Fremantle Gazette, regularly offered his large yacht 


isiting warships. 
VISILINE P for Peace Fleet actions in the early 1980s when US 


TRISH COWCHER: Being an anti-nuclear activist in Australia is very theoretical until nuclear armed and submarine visits rapidly increased, He also — 
powered warships come into Fremantle. Seeing their great imposing presence really makes the — a publicity to the activities of the protesters and 
the threat so urgent and compelling. | felt this burning need to express my outrage aan | guess it is this wrote a number of editorials against the visiting 
outrage that gets the adrenaline pumping and gives you the guts to board these huge ini and challenge warships. Following a Peace Meeting held at 
the US military machine. It's scary and at the same time very empowering. It’s worth getting arrested for Murdoch University, a group of individuals sidhed 
what you believe in. in to purchase the skiff Genevieve for Peace Fleet 


activities in support of Project Iceberg actions. 

Peace Squadron for W.A. Initial shareholders were Rex Addison, Jill Turner, Jan 

In the last PND newsletter, we announced the visit of the Greenpeace yacht, the Vega to Perth, and called ee Rodda, and Tony Poynton. Such volunteers were 

interested people to make up a squadron of small craft to welcome it. Though last minute changes in the Vega’'s ailess vary SFG i the Fame: wf Fcc Mioate 
ible, several boat owners responded enthusiastically to this idea and the plan | 

schedule made such a welcome impossible manoeuvres made by the water police to keep the 


for formation of a permanent peace squadron of protest craft in WA... | 
Rex, a member of the Vega's crew, has stayed on in Perth after she sailed to assist in the formation of our peace Peace Fleet away from US naval vessels. 


ith hi | | | bers of boat owners and PND members, we 
squadron. With his experience and the enthusiasm of growing num | | | 
should look towards a workable protest fleet by the end of the year... LOUISE DUXBURY: We'd decide beforehand what 


We know of the part played by the highly successful New Zealand peace squadron in heightening that country's some of the actions would be, some might be 
awareness of the nuclearisation of its region, and of the NZ Peace Movement's ultimate success with the firm canoes, and that was fraught with difficulty because 


resolution of the NZ Government to ban nuclear war ships in its waters. | | auite often the condifions were shoeing: and éhey 
As we move towards 1985, and the deployment of the seaborne version of the cruise missiles now in place in 
Europe — the TOMAHAWK Sea Launched Cruise — we must take up new initiatives to publicise and protest the 
nuclearisation of the Indian Ocean. 
PND Newsletter December 1984 


wouldn't get off shore very far before they were 
tipped over You try going up to an aircraft carrier in 
a small aluminium dinghy! You get out there — you 
and two others after having battled your way out 
there through some fairly good waves — and yOu 





Past , The 1903 Gaff rigged skiff Genevi si iver, Wi 

ORE 6! gged skit! Genevieve practising on the Swan River, with crew members 
if unfurl re banner, and yey banner just says from the left Jill Turner, Tim Gill, Cathy Hole, Gareth and Jenny and Tony Poynton. 
i ‘GO AWAY'! [laughs]. Image courtesy West Australian Newspapers. 
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Genevieve 
in front of On board 
U.S.S. Carl John Raser's 
Vinson yacht 
1984 
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Lorraine Ethell (right) keeps her cool and Sue Hall keeps a firm hold on the baner as Howard Smith is manhandled 
on the U.S.S. Proteus 16 September 1984 


Violence at N-ship protest in Fremantle 


Violent onshore scuffles interrupted an anti-nuclear 
demonstration on board the submarine tender USS 
Proteus yesterday afternoon. Other protesters, many 
accompanied by children and carrying babies in their 
arms, were quietly escorted from the ship by the police. 

The demonstration started at 2.30pm when about 
20 protesters from the anti-nuclear group Operation 
Iceberg boarded the ship, unfurled protest banners over 
the ship's side and sang protest songs. The ship was 
cleared of all visitors and ship's officers asked the 
protesters to leave. Sailors on the ship interfered with 
many of the banners so they could not be unfurled and 
their message read by the people on shore. About 30 
teenage onlookers pushed and jeered about 20 on shore 
protesters and threw some of their anti-nuclear banners 
in the sea. A scuffle also erupted on board the ship 
when a man who refused to leave was dragged off by 
two police... 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Initially the actions at the ships were tightly controlled with only PI people 
involved on the ships and in wharf support. The action on board the Proteus on september | 6th, 1984 was 
a turning point — it was the first time an open invitation was issued for people to join us as iil support. 
So we had a large crowd on the wharf and it got very heated with a group of pro-American louts 
threatening protesters, and on board the police using force to remove protesters from the deck. 
There was a graphic picture of it in The West the next day, 


Youths and young girls tore some of the protesters’ 
banners, broke the sticks supporting them and shouted: 
“Go home.” The go-home chant was taken up by the 
protesters and the dockside erupted in abuse. 
Many youths took off their jackets and held them in 
front of the banners. Meanwhile, about 40 sailors on 
board the ship lined the gangways to watch the 
confrontation and cheered when one banner was 
thrown in the sea. 

When all the protesters were removed from the ship 
they joined the onshore protesters in a linked circle and 
continued to sing protest songs. 

A publicity officer for the protest group, [Harry] 
Cohen, said that it was the fourth protest the group had 
organised, “We want to make people realise that this 
ship is capable of carrying nuclear weapons and that 
while it is in Fremantle harbour we are targeted...” 

The West Australian 17 September 1984 
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ANNABELLE NEWBURY: For the next year or so 
the formula was for PND to organise the rally in 
Pioneer Park and then PI to invite people to join in 
wharf support at the ships. Then the police became 
much more strategic about dealing with protests 
and steered the marches alongside buildings and on 
the wharf and away from the main part of the ship 
so they could control us more. The ships’ crews 
set up tables at the bottom of the gangplanks to 
search visitors’ bags for banners. 

We saw this as a huge victory as it was such a 
blow to the US PR machine and we could always 
get banners on board tied around our waists or in 
nappy bags. However any violence was contrary to 
the PI spirit and detracted from our message, 


LOUISE DUXBURY:When we knew that there was 
a warship coming in we would use the telephone 
tree to gather people. We would usually have a pre 
meeting to decide upon what actions would be 
taken, and who was going to work with whom and 
really trying to set up affinity groups to operate. And 
to make agreements about what those actions 
might be, and to allocate roles because we always 
had photographers to make sure that any action 
was recorded from our point of view, 


JO VALLENTINE: In late 1984 the New Zealand 
Government actually decided that they wouldn't 
have nuclear warships visit New Zealand. That was 
amazing! And that led, pretty directly, to the sinking 
of the Rainbow Warrior, by the French Secret 
Service, which happened on July 10th 1985. 
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Wharf Protest April 21 
On Friday, 19th April, the Carl Vinson Fleet sailed 
into Fremantle Harbour The fleet comprised: 
USS CARL VINSON 






- aircraft carrier, powered 
by two nuclear reactors. 

- guided missile cruiser 

- destroyer, potentially 
carrying “TOMAHAWK” 

- oller 






USS LEAHY 
USS INGERSOLL 








USS ROANOKE 
USS HASSAYAMPA 
USS KISKER 

USS HEWITT 





- oiler 

- ammunition ship 

- destroyer, potentially 
carrying “TOMAHAWK” 

Obviously the presence of this awesome fleet 
required immediate strong action. PND and affiliates 
organised therefore, a land, air and sea protest. The 
protest began on Friday with leaflets and press 
releases being distributed. Peace Fleet took to their 
boats and went out to meet the US. fleet and 
made their objection to nuclear weapons known. 
They also successfully prevented the USS Hewitt 
docking for 30 minutes by berthing “Westerly” in the 
same position. 

A small collective of war resistors gathered at the 
south mole of the harbour and vocally protested, 
(The distance between the ships and the mole being 
minimal)... 

Sunday was a tremendous success, with over 200 
people personally gathering at the ship side on the 
wharf. Here we began our major protest...singing 
and chanting and clapping songs of protest and 
peace. The volume as you can imagine made quite 
an impact. A plane could be seen during this time 
flying a banner along the coast and over the harbour 
stating “Take the Nuclear Target Away”. 

























PND Newsletter April/May 1985 
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Sabotage onthe Swan 
Saboteurs struck at the anti-nuclear Perth Peace 
Fleet early yesterday, sinking the group's two yachts 
on the Swan River. 
Following the recent bombing of Greepeace's 
Rainbow Warrior in Auckland Harbor, the scuttling 
of the yachts has left the Peace Fleet shocked and 


shaken. 

The yacht, Westerly, was sunk at moorings near 
Stirling Bridge in East Fremantle and the other yacht, 
Genevieve, went down off Blackwall Reach Drive, 
Bicton. Both vessels had holes drilled in their hulls... 

Peace Fleet spokesman John Hanson, 20, said 
yesterday: 

“We have no idea who is responsible”... 

The Bermuda rigged Westerly cost, $10,000 and 
the gaff-rigged Genevieve cost $4,000. ‘Both yachts 
have been used in three or four protests against US 
naval visits’, Mr Hanson said... 

Sunday Times 21 July 1985 


JO HAYTER: With New Zealand banning nuclear 
warships visits, of course it threw ANZUS into a 
state of complete disarray. It provided us with a 
significant Opportunity to expand our protest and 
lobbying platform to open up greater debate on 
national security. | believe we matured the debate 
significantly. Jo Vallentine did some great work in the 
Senate and our actions diversified. We began to 
combine an intellectual lobby with direct action. 
This was really helped by the stance of our 
New Zealand colleagues. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: When | worked in the 
Senate office with Jo Vallentine between 1984 and 
1992, one of the main campaigns | worked on was 
nuclear warships. We wanted to educate the public 
about the lack of a safety plan in the case of a nuclear 
accident on board a warship and how their presence 
made us a nuclear target and tied us into the nuclear 
arms race. | documented all visits of foreign nuclear 
warships to Australia since the early ‘70s and looked at 
safety plans that existed for other Australian cities that 
hosted nuclear warships. Jo pushed for a Senate 
enquiry into warship visits in 1988, which created a lot 
of media around the whole country. 


JO VALLENTINE: In 1986 in the State election 
campaign we did a'Write On’ campaign in the City 
of Fremantle and we got twenty percent of voters 
to write ‘NO NUCLEAR WARSHIPS’ on_ their 
election slips. That was largely organised out of our 
Senate office. 





Visits of Nuclear Powered Naval Vessels 


| wish to address some remarks to the port safety 
scheme concerning the visits of nuclearpowered 
warships to Western Australia. Since all my remarks 
will be directed to that document, | seek leave to 
table a copy... 

| believe that all State governments which receive 
visits from nuclear armed and nuclear powered 
warships should release their port safety plans to 
the public in each State. People have the right to 
know the risks that are involved and they have a 


right to know what precautions the State 


Emergency Services have ready in the event of an 
accident. This port safety scheme was drawn up by 
a committee consisting of a member of the Royal 
Australian Navy, the Fremantle Port Authority, the 
Premiers [sic] Department, the State Police, the 
Australian Federal Police and State Emergency 
Services. If all of those groups, working together for 
|O years, have still failed to come up with a plan, | 
believe that we are taking far too great a risk by 
even allowing warships to come into our ports. 


Senator Vallentine’s speech to the Senate 28 May 1986 


JO HAYTER: One action at the wharfside was a ‘die 
in’ which made a terrific visual impact. Just using the 
megaphone button you can actually get a rather 
nasty kind of siren noise, which we used to trigger a 
mass of people dropping dead to symbolise the 
effect of a nuclear explosion. |,000 people all just 
died on the wharfl We immediately caught the 
attention of the sailors, the public and the media. 
The police were flummoxed! After ten minutes 
or so wed get up again and sing ‘Take this 
message back to Mr Reagan, we don't want your 
warships here’. 

We also made a paper maché model of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile, an SS21. We 
attached this onto the back of a ute and would 
drive through the city to alert the public that 
we had nuclear weapons in our port. (The 
Government and US Navy were neither confirming 

-_ denying the nuclear capability on board the 
ships.) | remember being the person with the 
megaphone calling out messages like ‘Lock up your 
children, lock up your wives — the sailors are in 
town and they are endangering our lives. 

The reactions were mixed. Some people would 
say ‘good on ya girlie but other people were 
just verbally abusive. One woman came up and 
punched me in the face and told me | was 


communist scum and oh god... | never imagined | 





was going to get smacked in the face, but | did. 
so that was a novelty, 

We also targeted the City council dances for 
sailors. The time we focused on AIDS and brought 
national media attention. We handed out condoms 
to Perth women and tried a lateral approach to 
the additional threats the sailors brought to town. 


TRISH COWCHER: There were different ways of 
dealing with the warship issue. Some were more 
militant — people were getting arrested and going 
on board warships, and then there was PND, 
that was trying to have a middle-ground, where 
we werent completely rat-baggish-radical, but at 
the same time having a very strong message. 
So we would organise rallies opposite where the 
warships were, and then they would move on 
to the wharf. We'd get public Speakers and 
musicians and lots of noise and just tell people 
to come and then eventually we were having so 
many visits we'd just say if there was a warship 
wed meet at two o'clock on Sunday at Pioneer 
Park in Fremantle, opposite the railway station. 


SOUND THE 





SPEAK OUT, : SING aon 
AGAINST NUCLEAR WARSHIPS 


PIONEER PARK, FREMANTLE 
21st JULY, 2 P.M. 


(MUSIC FROM 1 - P.M.) 
Don't forget to bring musical instruments or pots and 
pans and your anti-nuclear umbrella in case of rain. 





Ali Nuclear ibn ets are invited 
to protest this Sunday. 


This means... YOU! 





Warships 
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JUDY BLYTH: | recall one rally in Pioneer Park at 
which I'd stayed behind to look after PND's stall 
while everyone else had headed over the bridge 
with their banners and so on. One of the sailors 
sidled over, interested to see what on earth we had 
on our stall. It turned out that he was off the aircraft 
carrier in at the time, and was involved in 
monitoring the reactor that powered the ship. 
| asked him how he felt about sailing around the 
world's oceans right next to a nuclear reactor. 
He was adamant that there was no danger to any 
of the crew — or to any of the people at ports the 
ship visited. He reckoned that if any sailor charged 
with looking after the reactor showed any sign 
of being on drugs or showed mental instability, 
he was quickly removed from the task. This 
conversation took place years before the USS Cole 
was attacked by a speedboat full of terrorists, and 
before September | Ith, the wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. If he's still in the US Navy, | wonder if he 
feels so secure today. 


DEE MARGETTS: Internationally, Greenpeace had 
a policy not to go into collaboration with other 
groups, but one of the only places in the entire 
world where Greenpeace were allowed to go 
into collaboration was with us working on 
the Fremantle ships’ visits. So there was_ this 
unique collaboration, where people for nuclear 
disarmament and other peace groups came 
together and worked with Greenpeace in relation 
to ships’ visits, so that was a very interesting. Mike 
and Silkie were the Greenpeace convenors at that 
stage. That was a very useful time and there were 
some substantial protests on a regular basis. 
There weren't huge numbers in the street but the 
effects of the protests were quite substantial. 


Crossing the bridge to the wharf 
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Crowd heading for the wharf 


JO HAYTER: There was synchronicity to the rallies 
once we got into a pattern. There were three 
streams to them. The first was land based, which 
was the largest group of people that would meet 
in Pioneer Park across from the railway station. 
They would rally and then walk across the bridge 
and down on to the wharf, and that would vary 
from a hundred people to thousands. The second 
was water based, through the Peace Fleet. This was 
where people got out their yachts, their zodiacs, 
their floaters — whatever and used a bit of scuba 
trickery as well. Once they strung a chain across the 
harbour which was very risky, but dramatic, 
quite courageous actually. The Peace Fleet in 
collaboration with Greenpeace were also famous 
for surfing the warships. The third stream was ship 
based, through Project Iceberg. They went on fully 
prepared to be arrested and graffitied the ships 
with stickers and did stunts. On one occasion we 
managed to be airbased as well. We paid for a 
banner to fly behind a plane which cruised the 
coastline on the day of the rally. 
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Music on the wharf 29th September 1984 


SYLVIA EDWARDS: | was always against war. 
| first got involved in PND through doing the 
newspaper cuttings — used to cut out anything on 
nuclear issues, and they were filed away. | went to a 
few rallies against nuclear tests, and | always went 
to the Palm Sunday Rallies. | used to go to the 
warships too — went down to Fremantle quite a lot, 
but | didn't go on the boats, or the ships and 
unfurl banners, [chuckles] just stood on the wharf 
and protested. 


JO HAYTER: With the people that were land based 
there was no expectation that people should or 
could be arrested, but the police did become 
alarmed by the frequency and the growing 
numbers of these rallies and | was arrested on one 
occasion on suspicion of intent to commit a crime. 
In fact it was more like being detained than 
arrested, because the police didn't seem to know 
what they were doing with us. Mark Delmege, the 
coordinator for the Fremantle group was arrested 
on the same premise and they took us away right 
at the start of the rally. It was a really important 
learning lesson, for both us and the police because 





the rally lost its main coordinators and had no 
direction after that. So it became much more 
anarchic, (1 mean as an adjective here not 
Politically). As a consequence of that we moved 
into dialogue with the Fremantle police station 
prior to the rallies. We started talking to more 
senior officers, who in themselves saw it was in 
their best interests to have a liaison with the 
coordinators of the rallies — not to arrest them 
and take them away before the rally had started 
[laughs] because who was going to say ‘that's it, 
rallies over, we all go home now? The whole thing 
was pretty messy for the police — people wanted 
to be angry, and so they did get angry. It was an 
Important lesson in terms of managing larger 
rallies and it changed also from a lot of younger 
cops who were testosterone hoons really, and just 
couldn't wait to beat the shit out of a few hippies — 
to older officers leading their teams. 

We all just got a lot smarter | think, There had 
been some really nasty violent incidents towards 
the Icebergers. 


TRISH COWCHER: People queuing to see the 
ships were mostly fairly negative. They were fairly 
antagonistic and we tried to have a nonviolent 
attitude and to have dialogue — to talk to people. 

One of the things we were concerned about 
was that these visits were being used to take the 
public on and basically sell the war machine — so 
people can ‘ooh’ and ‘ahh’ over the weapons. 
| think it was important for people to understand 
that these are weapons of war and are weapons 
of destruction and they actually kill people — they 
are not Sunday afternoon family entertainment. 
There might be better ways to spend Sunday 
afternoon than on a warship with your children, 
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Sharon Davies 
and Diane 
Wilkinson 
with nappy 

banner. 
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SHARON DAVIES: One of the tricks | used was, 
| used to say to my toddler, (he was two or three at 
the time) — now you Just run away from me and go 
down those steps there — and then he would go 
down into the bowels of the ship and there would 
be a guard there and he would say ‘oh isn't he cute’, 
and | would have another baby on my arm and he 
would say ‘Oh M'am that's OK you go get your little 
boy’. And | had these stickers that said BANG 
you're DEAD with an anti-nuclear thing on them. 
And | would get as far as | could into the ship with 
those, sticking them everywhere, and about an hour 
later I'd come back. We wanted them to tighten 
security so they couldn't have the visitors — that 
was one of the ideas. 

Diane Wilkinson had two little boys and | had my 
four kids. We both still had babies on the breast and 
we went to this Pl meeting and they said what we'll 
do is we'll be happy families, and these two guys we 
had never seen in our lives before were going to be 
our ‘husbands’, And Diane said, ‘l have got an idea!’ 
And so she took a big bunch of nappies and pinned 
them together with big nappy pins and then in black 
letters on each nappy she had a letter which when 
held up said BOMBS KILL BABIES and we each took 
half and stuffed them in our jumpers so we looked 
pregnant and these guys went on board with us and 
we went on the ship's tour. The reason it sticks out 
in my memory is that we'd gone to the back of the 
ship, and Diane and | with our kids were all. lined up 
and we decided that was the time to get this 





as; 


BOMBS KILL BABIES banner out. And they were on 
a clothesline and | don’t know whether It was the 
Captain's girlfriend or his wife but she'd been talking 
to us and she was standing there and helping us, 
and then somehow we got the line accidentally 
wrapped around her neck. And we were trying to 
get her undone and the Captain came over and 
when he saw what it was he thought we were 
trying to kill her, and so he was yelling for the police, 
and we've got all these kids standing there. 
So Diane and | finally got this undone and hung it 
over the side. After that they stopped the visits, 
| don't know what happened to the two guys — 
they disappeared. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: In late 1985 we decided 
to change our tactics, and a rally was called on 
board the amphibious assault ship, USS Okinawa. 
As far as we knew, this was the first rally ever called 
on board a US warship! And it got results, as on 
Sunday all ships were closed for the day to general 
visitors. We held our rally on the wharf with 
speakers using a megaphone — | think the police got 
a bit exited about that. One or two younger women 
had managed to get on board as guests of sailors 
and plastered up as many stickers as they could get 
away with in various parts of the ship. After that | 
think the line between PI and PND actions was 
blurred and Pl actions tapered off in about 1986 
or ‘87, though PND continued to organise 
unwelcome-actions on the Moles and rallies and 
other actions. Waterborne protests continued too. 





Judy Blyth design, used on badges and T-shirts, 1988. 
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JUDY BLYTH: The slogan ‘Friendships not Warships’ 
was Dee's brainchild. It was partly to allay the 
negative image that some members of the public 
had of PND. Some in the community then as 
now, regarded the crews as a real financial bonanza 
to be encouraged at all costs. However. promoting 
our slogan was all about doing our best to 
differentiate between the nuclear policies and 
weaponry of the US, (or any other warships 
representing nuclear-armed navies that came to 


r 


Fremantle) and the sailors. Under our own 
‘friendships not warships’ policy, we tried to make 
the sailors feel personally welcome while their 
ships were not. This amounted to talking to them 
in a friendly way — say, about their kids that they 
had left ‘back home’, about conditions in their 
home country and so on. Naturally, we voiced our 
concerns if they were from a nuclea~powered and 
possibly nuclear-armed aircraft carrier close by at 
Gage Roads. 
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SHANE GUTHRIE: | started going into the PND 
office a lot to help out with the administration 
of the organisation, after | finished High School. 
Then | decided to go to university in 1990 and 
| spent a lot of time doing activist things then. 
Dee would organise a small 
group of people to go down 
with banners, and she would 
be really creative about it, 
sometimes even inviting sailors 
to have discussions with her. 
| learned that long before 
that there'd been water-based 
protests, and because | was 
getting to know a lot of other 
grass-roots activists through 
other organisations, somebody 
must have suggested ‘let's 
organise kayaks and go have 
water-based protests’. And - it's 
crazy when | look back at it — 
but we just did it! So, every now 
and then, we'd go down to 
the river in North Fremantle 
and practice being in kayaks and 
paddle around and have a great 
picnic. And every week I'd scour 
the newspapers for notices of 
when ships came in. And I'd ring 
up the. Fremantle Harbour and 
say that | wanted to take my kids 
down to see the warships when 

they were coming in. And ! ae arenes 
| remember the first time it | 
came together; it was just a whole bunch of ragbags 
and me. And there was no one else in PND, 
except for me! So we actually didn't publicise it as a 
PND thing. We used to come up with all sorts of 
different names and rationales for the organisation. 
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But through that, | found lots of different 
coalitions on issues were possible, so I'd get 
help from where ever | could — like from 
the Greens’ Parliamentary office or other 
organisations, or friends of friends. 

Politically what it did do was 
bring into the media, and into 
the public eye, the ‘neither 
confirm nor deny' policy again — 
making ships’ Captains come 
out and say ‘we will not confirm 
or deny if the are nuclear 
weapons on board the ship’, 
This was at the time, with 
the end of the Cold War, 
when everyone thought that 
disarmament would be going 
ahead at great pace. So a 
contradiction was shown up 
between what the Captains 
were prepared to say and what 
the people believed about 
nuclear disarmament. 
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one time, 
embarrassingly, the police had 
to rescue one of the canoes 
that started to sink! That was 
dreadful. And | remember a guy 
by the name of ‘Fluffy’ (Chris 
Twomey) actually managed to 
get right in and hang on to the 
front of one of the war ships! 
And there was a great photo in 
the paper So he and a couple 
of others were taken to court. We got free legal 
advice from lawyers who were happy to help us out, 
although they couldn't spend much time on our case 
and | was very confused by the whole process, 
but that taught me not to be afraid of the Law. 


| remember 
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Warships 


Chris Twomey 

surfs alongside 

U.S.S. Ogden 

19 October 1992 
Image courtesy West 
Australian Newspapers, 
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The 

West Australian 
8 April 1991 
Image courtesy 
West Australian 
Newspapers 


Protesting the 
visit of French 
nuclear Navy's 
Perle in 2001. 
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Visitors 
ignore 

warship 
protest 


THEIR numbers were 
-} small, but their protest 
was vocal and a chilling 
reminder of the cost of 
war. 

About 100 people car- 
ried banners and plac- 
ards up and down Fre- 
mantle’s Victoria Quay 
yesterda as thousands 

them and queued 
to tour the hist US 
Navy battleship Missou- 
ri, which was in the Gulf 
conflict. 

“This is a death ship, 
not a tourist ship,” the 
demonstrators shouted. 

Other chants included: 
“Hey, hey, USA, how 
many kids did you kill 
today?” 

The sailors showing 
visitors around ship, 
which leaves for Tasma- 
nia this morning, turned 
a deaf ear to the protest- 
ers. 


Picture: 
GUY MAGOWAN 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: The last big ships action | remember was in 1991 — the ship opened to the public 
had been involved in the bombing of Iraq earlier that year There was a march along the wharf — there was 
a great colour picture in the newspaper with our banner ‘This is a death ship — not a tourist attraction’— 
and some of us went on board. It did seem a bit déja vu | must say, but it was a big enough issue to get a 


decent sized crowd mobilised. 


What We've Been Doing 
Sun April 7 

Alliance for Peace in Middle East organised a rally 
in Pioneer Park, Fremantle, as a response to a visit of 
USS Missouri, straight from active duty in the Gulf. 
PND helped with preparing a banner THIS IS A 
DEATH SHIP — NOT A TOURIST ATTRACTION. 
lt turned up on page one of The West Australian the 
next day. We also held a stall in the park. For those 
who attended the rally, it was very disheartening to 
see a long queue of people waiting to be taken over 
the warship. Such public viewing was stopped a few 
years ago after much educative activity by PND and 
other peace organisations. We must re-energise! 

PND Newsletter May 1991 


The Alliance For Peace In The Middle-East 


The Alliance so far consists of the Greens WA, 
the Australian Democrats, the Democratic Socialist 
Party, the Australian Peace Committee, the Coalition 
Against Nuclear Warships, People for Nuclear 
Disarmament and representatives from a number 
of church, social justice groups and, of course, 
individuals, including members of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party. There have been a number of actions so 
far and there are plans for a national day of action 
on Saturday the Ist of September, the day the 
Australian ships are due to arrive in the Middle East. 

PND Newsletter September 1990 
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Nuclear ships give us the shits 


After such a disastrous year in the nuclear 
submarine business (Kursk sinking, Tirless stranded, 
entire UK Trident fleet recalled, French subs with 
coolant problems) you'd think the last thing the 
Government would want is visits from nuclear 
navies. But no, the Howard Government has 
actually invited the French nuclear powered-armed 
submarines to help Australia celebrate the 








In March, there will be “Exercise opportunities" 
off the W.A. coast, preceding a visit to Fremantle... 
Governments of both countries need to be 
reminded that things French and nuclear are not a 
good mix in this country. Have they forgotten the 
bombing of the French consulate in Perth during 
the last round of French nuclear tests in the Pacific 
in 1995, when Oz pollies of all colours were falling 
over themselves to show their antinuclear 
credentials? Have they forgotten that it's the 
French navy which rammed three peace boats 
demonstrating against nuclear test in the Pacific 
(Fri, Greenpeace Ill, Pacific Peacemaker)? Have they 
forgotten the sinking of the Rainbow Warrior and 
murder of a crew member in Auckland in 1985? 
Well, we haven't forgotten. Please be ready to 
make that clear when the French nuclear navy 













show up. Unless of course, we can persuade our 
Government that it would be clever to issue an 
uninvitation. Lobby now! 

We need to plan to ensure an effective nonviolent 
unwelcome. Not having dates in advance is a big 
problem, but March keeps being mentioned. 
As soon as the election is over, could interested 
people please meet to discuss options. 

















DATE: Tuesday, | 3th February 
TIME: 7,30p.m. 
VENUE: Quaker Meeting House, 





35 Clifton Crescent, Mount Lawley. 





PND Newsletter January 2001 
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JO VALLENTINE: The Alliance for Peace in the 
Middle East, was formed, in August 1990, by a wide 
range of peace, church and social justice groups 
who deplored Bob Hawke taking Australia into the 
Gulf War. When the French submarine Perle visited 
Cockburn Sound, in March 2001, a mostly new 
generation of activists unwelcomed it with a papier 
maché submarine which was ceremoniously 
guillotined! And Marie Antoinette (a wild drag 


queen) handed the peasants yellowcake! 


DAVE WORTH: Despite very large numbers of 
people attending rallies and showing their support 
for PND and PI, there has been a persistence of 
policy on this issue over the last two decades at both 
a State and Federal level. Premier Gallop’s recent 
comments welcoming the Seaswap program with 
the US Navy (due to the supposed economic 
benefits flowing from the program) are exactly the 
same as those made by Premiers Court and Burke 
20 years ago, and by Federal politicians from the 
major political parties. 


HARRY COHEN: The movement of American 
ships into Fremantle Harbour as part of the 
proposed, Seaswap is another serious issue that is 
going to possibly turn Perth and Fremantle into a 
target area. So there is no shortage of issues for us 
to keep going with, unfortunately, 


JO VALLENTINE: A newly re-constituted FANG 
(Fremantle Anti-Nuclear Group) has taken the 
Seaswap issue on board, along with the possibility of 
depleted uranium being used by the US Navy as 
they practise ship-to-shore bombing at the Lancelin 
Defence Training Area. This scheme could turn 
Fremantle into a virtual ‘home port’ for the US Navy, 
another example of the ongoing story, which we 
hope will have an ending in our lifetimes. 
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Warships 


At the gates of 
Cockburn Sound 
Naval Base 
March 200] 
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Conclusion 
Eight 

















Not the End! 





BEM ine 


Judy Blyth, Jo Vallentine, Sylvia Edwards, Pat Keady and Brenda Roy with the Nuclear Map of Australia, taken to the Hague in May 1999. 


DAVE WORTH: There will always be a need for 
people in democracies to advocate for different 
views to their governments’. In late 2003 as this 
book is being prepared for publication, it is very 
difficult for the public and the peace movement 
to challenge current security and military policies. 
One challenge of working in the peace 
movement that has remained constant over the 
past twenty years, is contending with accusations 
of being ‘anti-American’. It is difficult to judge 
whether it is even harder to argue against this 
charge today, (post 200! attack on the World 
Trade Centre) than it was during the bi-polar 
Cold War, when if you spoke out against the US 
nuclear weapons program you were accused of 
being at worst a ‘communist’ or at best ‘wet behind 
the ears’. But the opposition to US policies are not 
limited to just the Australian peace movement. 
In the lead up to the 2003 invasion of Iraq, 


the retiring United Nations Chief Weapons 
Inspector, Dr Hans Blix, let fly at “US bastards” 
who tried to undermine the UN. He said that 
“Washington regarded the UN as an alien power 
which it hoped would sink. without trace.” 
(The West Australian, |2 June 2003, p7) 

For more than fifty years, successive Australian 
governments have ensured that our country has 
been a staunch ally of the US, so it has been easy 
for those opposed to the peace movement to 
criticise it in this way. However, PND was very 
careful over twenty years to ensure it was even- 
handed in criticising all nuclear weapon states — 
whether they were developed countries, such as 
the Soviet Union and the United States, or 
developing ones, such as India and China. In the 
new century, we are now accused of being ‘soft on 
terrorism’ if we argue against what we think are the 
illegal activities of the last remaining superpower. 
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Back in the late 1970s, those of us who thought it 
was insane to develop a nuclear power plant in 
Perth, or to mine uranium, faced a similarly difficult 
public environment. 

The strength of the friendships which were forged 
between the people who took actions against 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons cannot be 
underestimated. Friendships were forged then that 
remain constant to this day. Jo Vallentine, Louise, 
Trish and Annabelle have worked together over the 
past twenty-five years and watched their children 
grow up. The main reason for the strength of these 
friendships is the shared passion and determination 
people had, to take on enormously powerful and 
well-funded forces. Although the tasks seemed 
daunting at times, there were also moments of 
exhilaration, for example when the ALP State 
Government dropped the plans for the nuclear 
reactor at Wilbinga and when Palm Sunday marches 
were attended in unprecedented numbers. Some 
CANE/PND members had their lives totally 
changed by their activist experiences and went on 
to new careers in politics, local government, the 
public service, or other activist organisations. We 
would therefore encourage you to do what we did 
— find like-minded people and organise ways in 
which to convince the public and politicians of your 
views. And enjoy yourself and the friendships you 
develop along the way! 


JO HAYTER: There are a few people who married 
each other after having met in prison [laughs]. 
Jude Quinlivan and Aiden Dadamar met in cells 
and married later Trish was behind bars and 
Rob Guthrie was the volunteer lawyer — they fell in 
love and married. It was quite nice that these sort 
of unions happened. 





PND ten year re-union 


LOUISE DUXBURY: The people | worked with 
were just like my family. They were delightful, 
supportive and inspiring. The fact that the majority 
of people weren't really agreeing with our concerns, 
that even if they agreed they weren't doing anything, 
| found very depressing. Really debilitating in fact. 
That is what motivated me to go off and do further 
studies on alternative energy. | felt what | needed to 
do was to show that there was another path, that 
we didn't need to go down this path that our 
society seemed to be heading down. 

When | moved to a community near Denmark 
| had to create my own work, so | was involved in 
setting up an organisation called Green Skills in 
1989, after standing as an independent in the state 
upper-house elections on a platform of Green 
Development. For me Green Skills is demonstrating 
a future where work can be environmentally 
sensitive and personally rewarding — green 
development in action. Green Skills currently 
employs 24 staff and additional contract staff in 
four offices across Western Australia. 

My main project currently is the undertaking of 
my PhD on managing the process of social change 
focusing on land management and using the 
Watershed Torbay whole catchment restoration 
project as an example. We are also turning the old 
Agricultural College building in Denmark into a 
Centre for Sustainable Living with accommodation 
for up to 80, meeting rooms and kitchen, for 
school camps, university field trips, workshops, 
seminars and courses on all aspects of sustainable 
living — social, environmental and economic. 
| am project manager. 
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Louise ‘Today’, with colleagues working on the Denmark-Nornalup Rail Trail. 








DAVE WORTH: When a lot of people think about 
politics they think of the negatives — the splits, the 
anger, the animosity and all of that, and the conflict, 
but certainly what | found very rich in those years 
was the companionship. Where you'd have an 
event like a fund-raiser and nobody would come, 
and you would be out of pocket by a couple of 
hundred bucks but you'd get to drink the booze 
afterwards [laughs]. Or the events that were 
fantastic, like the Concerts in the Sun, where you'd 
put on an event not knowing whether you'd make 
a lot of money or lose a lot of money — and then 
there were thousands of people out on the oval 
having a good time! Hopefully taking away 
a brochure, buying a sticker or whatever of our 
Propaganda, and so you had this core of people 
who went through that. 


TRISH COWCHER: | think it’s important that 
people do get together for some kind of ‘face to 
face’ contact with like minded people, so they 
realise that they are part of a bigger movement. 
Signing a petition on the internet that 150 have 
already signed is great but | think people's interest 
and concern for world peace, poverty or refugees, 
has to be nurtured. Working together with people 
that have a shared interest inspires people to 
keep going. 

My interest is in movement building. | have 
a strong commitment to volunteerism. The 
contribution of people who volunteer their time, 
energy and skills is what has sustained the peace 
movement and | believe what gives quality and 
meaning to our lives. When we volunteer and 
devote our time to something such as PND | 
think we get back so much more than we put in. 
We get to meet interesting people, make new 
and often lifelong friends while contributing 
towards making the world a better place for 
ourselves and our children. 

My passion is working with people — to encourage 
them to get involved and make a commitment. 

It Is important that people realise that they can 
make a difference and that their voice can be 
heard. In my many years as an activist | have met 
many remarkable people, made good friends and 
developed skills and had experiences that | would 
not have had the opportunity to do if | had chosen a 
different path. Volunteering and working for social 
justice has given meaning and shape to my life. 
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Trish Cowcher ‘Today’ 


HARRY COHEN: It is very rewarding. | used to say 
in my talks to various people that if you get 
yourself involved and you're seen to be involved, 
you go in and march and so on, your children think 
a hell of a lot more of you and so they feel as 
though some good is being done. And they then 
feel very positive about the future. | think there 
has been a lot of work done by psychologists 
in anti-war groups who have looked at. this. 
They've measured it and they've said that if you 
are involved, and your children see that you are 
involved, they do have some hope, otherwise there is 
a sense of despair that may overtake a lot of our kids. 


What have we achieved? 


JO HAYTER: | don't know how you measure 
something like People for Nuclear Disarmament. 
| think we were responsible for the conscientisation of 
millions of people in Australia on security issues 
and | think we did a great job in public education, a 
great job, and | mean across the country. In some 
states we were able to get the State Government 
on side, whilst not officially banning warship visits, 
they were not officially welcoming warship visits. 
Probably the greatest success politically was that we 
mobilised the population of Western Australia to 
such an extent that they actually wanted a voice in 
Parliament and voted a Senator in — not just a 
Senator but a female Senator, which was amazing! 
And, that will go down in Australian Federal Political 
History as a real landmark — a single issue Senator 
for Peace — fantastic! 
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JO VALLENTINE: If you have got a goal like getting 
rid of nuclear weapons and they are still there, it can 
feel like you have been a terrible failure, but | refuse 
to look at it that way, because you just have to think 
of the positive aspects and the fact that the situation 
could be a lot worse if it weren't for little groups of 
people like us all round the world. Philip Baxter, 
who was the head of the Australian Atomic Energy 
Agency, once had a vision of 44 nuclear reactors 
dotted all round Australia! 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY; | do think that people's 
hearts and minds were altered. That's partly why we 
haven't got a nuclear power station, apart from 
Lucas Heights, in Australia and If you think about the 
uranium mines, it is shocking, but it could be so very 
much worse. We did have real wins over uranium. 
| remember that we had this film we used to show 
in the 70's, The Pros and Cons of Nuclear Power, and 
it talked about how there would be a thousand 
nuclear reactors around the world by the year 
2000, and | bet they never went above about 350, 
so the plans of the nuclear industry certainly didn't 
flourish as they'd hoped. 


DAVE WORTH: There are still lots of nuclear 
weapons, but certainly on the global scene, the 
intercontinental ones that could start a nuclear war 
in five minutes, they've gone down in number from 
forty to fifty thousand down to six or eight 
thousand now, so certainly the level of threat has 
been reduced substantially. There are probably still 
enough to wipe out the world [laughs] three or 
four times over, but the level of threat and certainly 


the Cold War, that has finished. 





HARRY COHEN: When members of IPPNW went 
and visited Gorbachev — | think it was about 1985 — 
and sat down with him and spoke with their Russian 
counterparts and told Gorbachev what these 
weapons really were, that is when he actually 
decided to put a ban on the above ground 
atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons, which was 
going on in Russia at the time. So people frequently 
said, ‘well what difference have you made?’ And we 
would say, ‘well it is very hard to measure what 
difference we made, but Gorbachev did admit that 
he was powerfully influenced by the physicians 
who talked with him’. | think that was the major 
role of MAPW, and IPPNW, in fact, | think it still 
is the major role, trying to educate leaders 
and politicians. 


JO VALLENTINE: | think that PND has been 
amazing in educating people over a number of 
years, through its newsletters, Its campaigns, 
always Commemorating Hiroshima Day — absolutely 
faithful to that. We have also participated 
consistently in submission writing, and in round 
tables with the Department of Foreign Affairs so 
that there is always a presence and we will be there 
if they are discussing the latest nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty review, or whatever..there is 
always somebody who can go along and participate 
in those debates, so that the government keeps 
on getting reminded that there are people who are 
interested in these issues in Western Australia. 
We have usually had someone on the National 
Consultative Committee for Peace and Disarmament. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: | do think we influenced 
the warship visits. Most of them were coming to 
Western Australia and there was a lot of awareness 
about that. The trouble is that the military industrial 
machine just keeps cranking on. Its got super 
annuation, and it's got an endless lifespan! 


DAVE WORTH: In the 1980s we had a very 
successful movement to deter nuclear warships — 
American ships coming here, but of course now 
they are back, and | think at a global level you do 
find things keep coming back, so it is very hard to 
say on a global issue that, we have achieved this, 
and it's over and it's been won for ever. With the 
push for a ‘hydrogen economy’ based on nuclear 
power for the 2! st century, we anti-nuclear activists 
will need to dust off our badges. 








SHARON DAVIES: What killed me was that about 
five years ago, when the ship visits increased 
again, there was a line that went for a mile — of 
families that went to visit the ships! And | just 
thought, all that work, all that publicity — we ran 
the political campaign, we ran the PND, did 
petitions, did interviews, everything you could 
think off — all lost again. We'd have to start over 
again on another generation. And then seeing the 
[USS] Fletcher and all those in again this time 
was really depressing and the Abraham Lincoln 
and all those vessels and you just feel like... 
are people going to learn’... 


when 


‘Is there any point in this?’ 


HARRY COHEN: | think all of us wonder about the 
effectiveness of what we are doing. There isn't a day 
goes by that you don't ask yourself, ‘what good am 
| doing, is it effective, is there any point in this?’ | 
mean | am seventy now, why don't | just get on with 
the nice things — enjoying life in semi-retirement? 
But | think there is a moral imperative that drives 
us all and | couldn't just sit back and do nothing. 
| am involved in the Conservation Council of WA. 
| am also involved in a national organisation called 
Sustainable Population Australia. | think the medical 
profession is in a good position to be able to point 
out the dangers of this or that, or the environmental 
ill-health that results from a number of things that 
are occurring. You do wonder about what impact 
you have had and how you measure it, but | still get 
invited frequently to talk about these issues so | 
guess people want to hear. | don't think they would 
invite me if they didn't. | have never refused an 
invitation to speak, whether it is on a population 
issue, nuclear issue or an environmental issue or 
an issue of women's health, which is the other area 
in which my professional life has involved me. You 
should never miss an opportunity — you always go. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: When we started, in the 
late ‘70's, there wasn’t so much questioning about 
nuclear power. What was then a radical view has 
now become a mainstream view. That's really 
important. That's an important shift and you've 
always got to have those people on the tip of the 
spear, so that you move public opinion. Sure, we'd 
like the shift to be bigger, but you just have to focus 
on the achievements. 





Conclusion 





JUDY BLYTH: Someone called Peta Digby has done 
some research about young people and depression 
and their involvement in the peace movement. 
She came out with a wonderful finding, that the 
activists amongst the young people were the ones 
that were the least depressed, they were the 
positive ones, you know. Instead of just sort of 
saying there is a problem, help | am going to 
collapse in front of it and let it run over me, the 
ones who say there is a problem and | can see ways 
around it, and | am jolly well going to roll up my 
sleeves and do something about it, they are the 
ones who actually are least depressed. So | just say 
to young people you know, get involved, become 
informed, don't let things happen, take part in ways 
of devising your own future. 


JO VALLENTINE: Our sovereignty has been totally 
abdicated in matters nuclear and matters military. 
One of the most crushing things | have heard was 
said by Bill Hayden. When he was Foreign Minister, 
he said to me, ‘it wouldn't matter if we got a bigger 
percentage of Australians than New Zealanders 
saying no to the nuclear warships, it would make 
not a jot of difference if there was seventy-five or 
eighty percent of people in this country who 
wanted the bases closed and the warships not to 
come here — the Americans wouldn't let us!’ 
| thought, ugh, that's a bit depressing, what are we 
doing all this work for? On the other hand you have 
still got to do all the work, because if we hadn't 
been doing all the work we probably would have at 
least half the number of nuclear power stations that 
Philip Baxter wanted, and we might be producing 
nuclear weapons, 
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Rick Morris 
and friends 
continue Peace 
vigils outside 
the Wesley 
Church 
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Judy Blyth 
painting the 
Abolition 
2000 banner 


Sheila Suttner 
and Sylvia 
Edwards still 
going strong. 








JO HAYTER: | think we've worked out that the 
power to change things hasn't been in the hands 
of state government for years, and it's almost 
completely not in the hands of the Federal 
government any more. It's a global system that 
we're working in. There's very little that | could 
do in working with state parliamentarians that 
would make any difference to Australian security 
issues. They are just not where you need to be 
targeting things. There's no point in me taking to the 
street here to say, ‘| want John Howard to do this’ 
or going to John Howard to say, ‘| want the private 
sector or the multinationals owned across some 
invisible amorphous mass across the northern 
hemisphere to change their attitudes, | think you 
have to do it differently. 
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| look at this [the fact that post cold-war, people 
don't seem worried any more] and think this Is 
probably where we failed a bit. | don’t think our 
analysis was wide enough. We were too responsive 
in many ways to what we were told was the threat, 
rather than doing our own analysis and saying ‘this Is 
the global setting’. We didn't set the agenda, we 
responded to other people's agendas and | think 
that probably didn't go far enough. 

But there were people in Australia at the time 
very clearly pointing out the tension between 
North and South Korea, looking at testing 
programs that were coming from France, looking 
at the military and scientific expansion in United 
States — all of that information was available to 
us and we didn't manage to get that up enough. 
It was too much based on ‘the threat is a 
cold war’ scenario, so you know today were still 
dealing with peace, stability and security Issues and 
unsavoury coalitions. 


SYLVIA EDWARDS: | think that when the cold war 
ended — with the collapse of the Soviet Union — a 
lot of people felt that the threat of nuclear war had 
diminished and so lost interest in nuclear issues, and 
support and membership of PND declined. Last 
count it was about sixty. It has been a bit difficult 
really, to get through to some people that the 
threat of nuclear weapons still has not gone away. 
They seem to be apathetic, a lot of them. 


JUDY BLYTH: Back in the 1980s of course when 
it was the height of the Cold War the people 
were really frightened of the nuclear winter as a 
possibility, and then once the Soviet Union 
crumbled away and the Berlin War came down in 
1989 people felt “hooray” we don't have this great 
burden, we've now got rid of this terrible dangerous 
bi-polar world. Now we have a terribly dangerous 
multi-polar world, and to me the threat is greater 
and we should not let up. 


SYLVIA EDWARDS: The world now seems to be a 
more dangerous place, and the threat to world 
peace is greater The US-led wars against both 
Afghanistan and Iraq have happened during Bush's 
term as President. The Australian Government fully 
supported the Bush administration, and provided 
troops for the invasion of Iraq. | feel discouraged 
and disappointed at times, but it Is Important to 
continue working for Peace. 
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Rob Mann, still active — No War on Iraq rally, 2003 


ROB MANN: The present situation is really scary, 
| don't know whether it's because | am that much 
older or whether it is that much more insidious. 
On the face of it, it doesn’t seem as bad as the 
Russian/American thing, but now we have only 
one superpower in the world and that power 
instead of leading by example, is acting terribly 
irresponsibly in its foreign policy, in its policy 
towards and the environment. 
Whereas it should be leading the rest of the world, 
it is trying to drag the rest of the world down. 
It is terrifying...| hope that |, and | certainly hope 
all the younger people as well, will rise to meet 
that challenge. 


Greenhouse 


TRISH COWCHER: | think we need to think 
more strategically, because potentially rallies aren't 
necessarily the answer. | think the movement is 
more mature than the eighties in terms of 
engagement with the political process, with 
politicians, with political parties. The strategies of 
the eighties were great for the eighties — we need 
different strategies now. 

For instance, while we.still_need.to.‘think.globally 
and act locally’ (the catch cry of the 1980s) | think 
we need to be thinking globally and acting globally 
as well. All our campaigns must have a local, 
national and international component to them. 
The balance of power and decision-making about 
global problems such as nuclear weapons, global 
warming or refugee issues are often taken out of 
the hands of national governments. We need to 
engage in international advocacy, while lobbying 
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Harry Cohen ‘Today’ in his garden. 


national government and conducting extensive 
community education and empowerment at local 
level. We should never overlook that we need to 
get the community on our side and community 
education is still important. Having a compre- 
hensive and strategic focus to our campaigning 
makes it more effective and allows people to 
participate at a level that suits their time availability, 
skills and level of commitment. So while we need 
hundreds of thousands of people demonstrating 
in the streets against war, we also need people 
doing advocacy at high levels on the United 
Nations, others conducting peace education in 
our classrooms, others writing to the editor of 
newspapers and to the Prime Minister, while others 
are raising funds for the movement. There is so 
much to do on so many different levels. In a way 
that is a great thing because there is something 
for everyone to do to get involved! 


HARRY COHEN: It did affect me, and it has 
continued to do so. | think if | didn't have music and 
my garden | would probably go under really, 
| mean, | just find what is happening in recent years 
— Bush and his inner cabinet and advisers — very, 
very depressing. But you take heart from your 
family and from the enormous number of people 
who are involved, | guess one thing that has 
happened through technology is that email has 
been of great value to me...when you see what is 
going on around the world, it is also a source of 
some satisfaction to realise the huge number of 
organisations which are involved. 
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JO HAYTER: | think the definition of the social 
movement has changed that’s all. We were forever 
drawing up petitions but they are just meaningless 
these days and those that do still use the petition 
use it on line. So what we do is we collectivise 
electronically and we connect on social issues that 
have global impact. There's a lot of very significant 
networking going on, and that it is working. | can 
observe the United States about 
monitoring social networks over the e-mail...the 
people who have organised themselves around 
anti-globalisation which — a bit like anti-nuclear has 
you know twenty seven agendas all at one time — 
everybody's talking about different issues. That's 
peace in its biggest, biggest, widest definition. 


concern 


JO VALLENTINE: One important thing is to link 
in with the United Nations — imperfect as It Is, it Is 
the best bureaucracy we have got internationally to 
put these things forward. The other thing that we 
belong to is the International Peace Bureau, which Is 
one of the oldest Peace organisations in the world. 
You really have to have faith actually, and believe 
that little tiny groups of people doing their thing 
everywhere, eventually amounts to that critical 
mass and eventually something happens that Is 
absolutely transforming. 


SHARON DAVIES: They are still there, all the old 
nuclear reactor waste Is still there, the plutonium 
rods are sitting there they don’t know what to do 
with the damn things, you know. And | am pushing. 
We worked on the nuclear Pangea thing saying 
keep them above the ground, keep them in people's 
awareness — you know. Like the universal solvent — 
it's great but what do you keep it in and it's the 
same with all this waste. And they are still producing 
more of it. It is killing our waterways, our rivers, 
god knows what it is doing to our genes and yet 
on they go. If you want to talk terrorists those are 
terrorists — | don’t care what country they are 
from they are bloody terrorists — they are mad. 
Absolutely mad. 


JO HAYTER: The peace agenda is so closely 
aligned to an alternative social model to the one 
that we live in that the challenges are immense and 
a peace movement, as such, could never possibly 
expect to succeed in meeting all of its agenda. 
| don't believe that government, at any ‘level, is 
interested in a generic discussion around peace. 


Corporate social responsibility seems to be a 
valuable platform for discussion on sustainability or 
redefining peace in terms of human capital and 
regional security. So we have to get really smart 
about who our targets are, for what issues, who Is 
best placed to handle that advocacy, 

We must sustain advocacy at the highest policy 
levels whilst continuing to build the social 
movement that demands the policy reform within 
an electoral setting for example (company share- 
holders or party politics). There's no point in 
thinking the media are going to get it there for us, 
they're not, they never have and never will. True 
power shifts never come under media scrutiny. 


JO VALLENTINE: We have really got to get 
underneath and behind the power structures, and 
Pod, 
it is the ‘military industrial complex’. So that Is 
what | always say about globalisation — if people 
are worried about that, then the nuclear 
industry is the grand-daddy of the lot. Somehow 
or other that has got to be the job — that we 
actually get under their skin and shut down that 
nuclear industry. And we have got to do that 
this century. 

Our wonderful Green MLC's strongly advocate 
anti-nuclear policies in the WA _ Parliament. 
Dee Margetts continually raises the issues of 
depleted uranium and the bombing by the US 
Navy of the Lancelin Defence Training Area. 
Giz Watson's Prohibitions Bill was 
subject of widespread lobbying over four years. 
Although the 
comprehesive attempt to make WA nuclear-free, 
it forced them to pass legislation banning the 
opening of new uranium mines in this state — a 


of course it is what Eisenhower said in 


Nuclear 


Government rejected _ this 


significant victory. And Robin Chapple's tireless 
efforts on getting the Yeerlirrie test-mine site 
cleared up, finally paid off with Western Mining 
being ordered to decontaminate the area. 
Thank Heaven for the Greens, | say! 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: Activism just uses people 
up. Those people who are still in tt who were in It 
when | started, | admire them enormously but 
there's very few of them. | was working in it, pretty 
much full-time (except when | had my kids really 
young) for about 13 years and at the end of it | 
couldn't go to another meeting again for a long 
time. I'd really used myself up. 
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Annabelle ‘Today’ outside Green Skills office. 


The last six years I've worked with Green Skills, 
managing the Fremantle office. It's a community 
organisation involved with environmental training 
and project management and helping to create jobs 
that benefit the environment. Louise Duxbury 
helped to start the organisation about fourteen 
years ago. It's not confrontational work like in those 
activist days but it’s still hard to secure enough funds 
to keep going — though hundreds of millions can be 
spent to wage war in our name. | learned 
Indonesian a few years ago and my dream is to get 
a job using all my skills and experience. Maybe go 
and work in Indonesia or East Timor when Lily 
finishes school in three years. | feel like I've got lots 
of chapters ahead of me. I'd like them to be 
extraordinary. I'd like to go out on the edge again, 
do what needs to be done, raise hell and wake 
each morning alive with the absolute passion to do 
it regardless. 


DEE MARGETTS: The peace and _ anti-nuclear 
movement hasn't got the formal structures that it 
did, but | don't think that's a problem, it comes 
together as required. A very important thing that 
happened in Western Australia was the Students 
and Sustainability Conference in 2002. It has 
empowered a whole range of new young people to 
realise that they can do something about the 
things that happen in their lives and in their futures 
and they look like they are going to be the core of 
the new movement. 


SHARON DAVIES: If they want to do some brave 
actions then | say to them, do it! If your gut instinct 
tells you do something and it is going to be a good 
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visual or get the impact or whatever then do 
it!... The bureaucrats, the corporate giants, the 
politicians, the egomaniacs of the world are going to 
criticise you no matter what you do and if you feel 
right for it, then do it. That would be my advice — 
and follow your heart. 


JUDY BLYTH: Inspired by the Canadian ‘Raging 
Grannies’ who stood up — well, ‘sang’ for a nuclear 
free future for coming generations, | thought 
wed form a RAGING GRANNIES group in Perth. 
Our ‘uniform’ is pinnies with sunflowers which 
symbolise life, peace and NO NUKES! We 
protested at Pangea’s plans to bury heaps of the 
world’s high-level radioactive waste. We protest 
against uranium mining — anything like that. 
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Raging Grannies for a nuclear-free future. 
L-R: Mary Mathews, Judy Blyth, Pat Keady with grandson Fin, 
and Pat Gralton. Image courtesy Post Newspapers. 


ANNABELLE NEWBURY: | just hope the next 
generation is not overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the intertwining problems. That's what | think 
is so difficult. | just want them to question and 
not accept. And analyse and be angry, and just 
passionate and not put up with it. Not be lulled into 
a consumer stupor. To agitate and be passionate, and 
be a bit silly and just do it, you know? 
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Ten Tips for Activists 


Work out a strategic plan with a timeline: what do you want to achieve, 
and by when? If the issue is huge (as ours was/is), keep breaking it down 
into small, manageable bits — have short-term achievable goals, but keep 
the big picture in mind. 


Learn non-violence philosphy and methodology — not only crucial for 
activists but useful for your personal life. Practise respect for everything 
and everyone. 


Build community within your movement. Get to know your colleagues. 
Have fun together, as well as sharing work. 


Form affinity groups to work closely together on tasks, to build trust 
and clarity for direct actions, and most importantly, to provide support 
for each other. 


Research your issue. Look at it from all possible angles. 
Practise arguing your case with fellow activists being devil's advocates. 


Learn new skills: organising events; researching issues; networking with 
like-minded groups; lobbying politicians and other decision makers; 
managing the media; producing educational materials; keeping abreast of 
new technologies for communication; keeping records and archiving 
materials for future reference; finding creative ways of getting the 
message out there to the community — like artworks, music, theatre. 


Look after yourself: remember to eat healthily, to get enough sleep and 
exercise, to have interests and friends beyond the issue which you're 
passionate about. 


Do something creative, which is fun and relaxing for you. 


Be open to spiritual inspiration: we're all tiny but significant parts of our 
precious planet....... cogitate on the interconnectedness of everything. 
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Who and Where 


CANE COORDINATORS 


DATES WORKED 
March - June 1979 


June 1979 - June 198] 
May 1980 - Dec 1981 
198 | 


198] 

1981 - 1982 
1982 - 1983 
1983 - 1984 


COORDINATOR 
Marion Moore 


Peter Kaldor 


Annabelle Newbury 
Louise Duxbury 

Bu Wilson 

Zel Cowie 

Dave Worth 
Michael Ward 

Linda Mottram 


PND COORDINATORS 


June 1982 - Sept 1984 
Dec 1983 - Feb 1985 


Jan 1984 - 1985 
1985 - 1987 
1985 - 1987 
1986 - 1988 
1987 - 1988 
1988 - Junel99| 


Sept 1991 - Winter 1992 
Winter 1992 - Aug|994 


1994 - 2004 


Annabelle Newbury 
Sue Hall 

Sandra Brown 

Trish Cowcher 

Jo Hayter 

Robert Mann 

Cate Smith 

Dee Margetts 


Shane Guthrie 


Judy Blyth (voluntary capacity) 


A core of volunteers 
kept PND going: 
Judy Blyth 

Graham Daniell 
Sylvia Edwards 
Felicity Hill 

Pat Keady 

Tony Noakes 

Brenda Roy 


Jo Vallentine 


PREMISES 
1979 - 1982:The Old Environment Centre, 
937 Wellington Street, Perth (above the bike shop) 


1982 - 84: The Environment Centre, 794 Hay Street, Perth 


|982 - 84: The Basement, 306 Murray Street, Perth 
1984 - 89: 1167 Hay Street, West Perth 


1989: Private house East Victoria Park 

1990 - 92: Environment Centre, 620 Hay Street, Perth 

1993 - 94: Environment Centre, 587 Wellington Street, Perth 
1994 - 95: Peace House, 4 Aberdeen Street 


1996: 3rd Floor, CFEMU Building, 102 Beaufort Street 
1997 - 2003: 10 Pier Street, Perth = 
2004: Environment House, 6! Eighth Avenue, Maylands 
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Appendix 3. 


Recommended Reading List 


The following books should be available through the 
State Library system or from organisations such as 
PND. They have an emphasis on Australian nuclear 
issues or major international events. 


Abolition 2000: Handbook for a World Without Nuclear 
Weapons (1995), International Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War: Cambridge, Ma. 


American Lake: Nuclear Peril in the Pacific (1986), Peter 
Hayes, Lyuba Zarsky, Walden Bello, Penguin Books: Ringwood 


A History of the Australian Environment Movement (1999), 
Drew Hutton & Libby Connors, Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge 


A Journey in Connectedness: A Pilgrimage Project (2001), 
Janet Ristic (Ed), Gaia Press:Perth 


ANZUS: Australia’s Predicament in the Nuclear Age (1987), 
Joe Camilleri, Macmillan: Melbourne 


Aotearoa/New Zealand at the World Court (1999), Kate 
Dewes & Rob Green, Raven Press, Christchurch, NZ 


A Suitable Piece of Real Estate: American Installations in 
Australia (1980), Desmond Ball, Hale & Iremonger: Sydney 


The Australian Peace Movement (1986), Malcolm Saunders 
& Ralph Summy, Peace Research Centre, ANU: Canberra 


Australia's Bid for the Atomic Bomb (2000), Wayne 
Reynolds, Melbourne University Press: Melbourne 


Beyond ANZUS: Alternatives for Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific (1985), Barbara Harford, Peace Movement 
Aotearoa: Wellington, NZ 


Common Security: Alternative Approaches to the Security 
Dilemma (1989), Geoffrey Wiseman, Peace Research 
Centre, Australian National University: Canberra 


Confronting the Nuclear Age: Australian Responses (1981), 
John Hincliffe (Ed), Pacific Peacemaker: Sydney 


Cooperating for Peace: The Global Agenda for the 1990's 
and Beyond (1993), Gareth Evans, Allen & Unwin: Sydney 


Energy Strategy: The Road Not Taken? (1977),Amory Lovins, 
FOE: Melbourne 


Fast Track to ZERO Nuclear Weapons: The Middle Powers 
Initiative (1999), Robert D. Green, Middle Powers Initiative: 
Cambridge, Ma. 


Global Fission: The Battle Over Nuclear Power (1982), Jim 
Falk, Oxford University Press: Melbourne 


Hiroshima (1946), John Hersey, Bantom Books: New York 


History of the Australian Environment Movement (1999), 
Drew Hutton & Libby Connors, Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge, UK 
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Imagining the real : Australian writing in the nuclear age 
(1987) Editors Dorothy Green and David Headon, Sydney : 
ABC Enterprises for the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Implications of the Advisory Opinion by the International 
Court of Justice on the Legal Status of Nuclear Weapons 
(1996), Robert D. Green, World Court Project: London 


Maralinga: British A-Bomb Australian Legacy (1982), Adrian 
Tame and FP]. Robotham, Fontana Books: Melbourne 


The Menace of Atomic Energy (1977), Ralph Nader and 
John Abbotts, Outback Press: Melbourne 


Missile Envy (1984), Helen Caldicott, Bantam Books: London 


The Missiles of October: An Account of the Cuban Crisis of 
1962 (1969), Elie Abel, MacGibbon & Kee: London 


The New Australian Militarism: Undermining Our Future 
Security (1990), Graeme Cheeseman and St. John Kettle, 
Pluto Press: Sydney 


Nuclear Madness: What You Can Do (1994), Helen 
Cladicott, W.W. Norton: New York 


Nuclear Weapons: The Peace Movement & the Law (1986), 
John Dewar et al., Macmillan Press, London. 


Peace Studies in Australia & New Zealand (1989) Di 
Bretherton et al., Victorian Association for Peace Studies, 
Australian National University Press: Canberra 


Politics of the Future: The Role of Social Movements (1989), 
Christine Jennett & Randal Stewart, Macmillan Press: 
Melbourne 


Power, Profit and Protest: Australian Social Movements and 
Globalisation (2003), Verity Burgmann, Allen & Unwin: 
Sydney 

The Pursuit of Happiness: Australia, ANZUS, Nuclear 
Disarmament & Neutrality (1988), Karen Throssell, Hyland 
House: Melbourne 


Redlight for Yellowcake: The Case Against Uranium Mining 
(1977), Denis Hayes, Jim Falk & Neil Barrett, FOE: Melbourne 


Security & Survival: The Case for a Nuclear Weapons 
Convention (1999), International Association of Lawyers 
Against Nuclear Arms (IPPNW): Cambridge, Ma. 


The State and Nuclear Power (1984), Joseph Camilleri, 
Penguin Books: Ringwood 


Taking Australia Off the Map: Facing the Threat of Nuclear 
War (1983), Jim Falk, Heinemann: Melbourne 


Three Mile Island: Thirty Minutes to Meltdown (1982), 
Daniel Ford, Viking Press: USA 


Voyage of the Pacific Peacemaker (1999), Win Olive, Book 
House: Sydney 
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